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The scene had been one of great confusion pre- 

vious to loading the carts and packing the mules 

—these the last sad offices before burying our- 

selves in the prairies of the Northwest out of 

UR expedition, on the afternoon of the 10th | sight of civilization. Crowds of citizens from 

of June, left the hill back of the apostolic St. Paul and vicinity were present during the 
capital of Minnesota, where the tents had been ceremony. All about the camp-ground wert 
pitched and the messes made up the night before. | scattered our provisions, sacks of flour and sugar 
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CASCADE NEAR PAUL. 

and beans, barrels of pork and bags of dried beef, 
bags of dried apples and sacks of coftee, canis- 
ters of tea and kegs of powder, bags of shot and 
chunks of lead, rifles, shot-guns, and _ pistols, 
blankets—blue, red, white, and green; fishing- 
rods, pack-saddles, cart-harness, tents and tent- 
poles, tin kettles, iron saucepans, tin plates, car- 
pet-bags, valises, soap-boxes, axes, and buffalo- 
robes, butcher-knives and spy-glasses, and a hun- 
dred things besides—some useful and some use- 
less—relics of civilization which now lie scattered 
along the valley of the Red River of the North 
and the prairies of the Saskatchewan, one by one 
thrown away as their owners drew the line be- 


tween luxuries and necessities, in passing from 
citizens to nomads. 

At length the carts were loaded, horses har- 
nessed, mules packed, and horsemen mounted. 
** The Colonel” led the train, driving a light sulky 
carrying the odometer and other scientific in- 


struments. Balky horses were spurred up, re- 
fractory mules flogged, and amidst hundreds of 
** Good-byes,” ‘* Write me from Frazer River,” 
‘**My compliments to the Saskatchewan,” ‘Send 
hack the biggest nuggets you find,” ‘‘ Let me 
give you a pa ‘over the Rocky Mountains,” one 
after another wheeled into line, and the expedi- 


tion was fairly started on its 
long journey. 

Three-fourths of our twent 
were bound to Frazer R 
gold ; 
of treasures of 

rt—health. kn 
summer's 
personal inspection 
Northwestern ai 


dig for the rest 


search 


recreation, 


great rivers by which 
linked to our own N 
ern States. 

We outfitted 
and spent a fortnig 
summer 
ought to have been tr 


weather, Wi 


in making our purchases, 
ginning with horses. | 

gv of Western horse-jock 
here omitted for want of rc 
The sentiments of the writ 
will be intelligibly convey¢ 

t page 
containing portrait 


the picture on the nex 


offered for our purchase | 
members of that virtuous 
enlightened profession. ] 

My friend Joseph bought 
mare whom he conceived to | 
profoundly penetrated w 
grave consciousness of the ] 
she was performing in ope 
an international highway acros 
the Observe 
said he, 


continent. 
pensile head, 
the meditative, lacklustre eye 
the impressive solemnity of he 
slowly measured tread. 
how she restrains the natural levity of her dis- 
position, and represses that exuberance of an 
imal spirits which one might expect from a hors 
in the very blush and dew of equine adolescen: 
—for the man I bought her of swore she was on}: 
six years old. Let her be called Lady Mary. 
For my own part, I bought a horse of Indiar 
origin and aboriginal habits—lazy, tough, balky, 
jocose, sagacious, and of a conservative habit— 
afterward called **Dan Rice.” Together we 
bought a mule to draw our kit and cargo in : 
cart of the Red River pattern. Each of us ha 
an India-rubber blanket, two pair of heavy wool 
blankets, arms and ammunition, fishing-tackle, he- 
sides the cooking utensils, compass, hammer an 
nails, pail, water-keg, axe, scythe, shovel, rope, 
string, and jack-knife, which we owned in com 
mon. 
a soft felt hat, three or four blue flannel shirts, 
with three or four pockets in each. A full suit 
of Canada blue or stout doeskin, with an extra 
pair of trowsers. One pair of duck cloth over- 
alls, 3o0ts or high shoes, with projecting soles 
to keep the prairie-grass from cutting through 
the uppers. 
Whoever goes to Frazer River hereafter by th« 
northern overland route will please listen to two 


For wearing apparel the best average was: 
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tems of advice, or skip to the next paragraph. 
Item first—the same which Punch toa 


young couple about marrying—‘*‘ Don't!” But 


gave 


if he insists upen going—item second—let him 


not travel five hundred miles north with loaded 
earts before beginning on his half-continent of 
westing. Messrs. Burbank and Blakely, of St. 
Paul, have had a line of stages this summer from 
that city to the head of navigation on the Red 
River of the North; and the steamboat Anson 
Northup, owned by them in shares with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, now connects that terminus 
with the Selkirk Settlement. Let the emigrant 
outfit at St. Paul, send his provisions to Fort Gar- 
ry by the route named, and there buy carts and 
fresh horses and make an early start. 

It was a motley crowd. There was the man 
of monstrous egotism, who passed his life in the 
contemplation and exposition of his own achieve- 
ments and virtues, and men of no virtue at all; 
the enthusiast, and the man who ridiculed all 
enthusiasm; the man who believed every thing, 
and the man who believed nothing; men of good 
principle, men of bad principle, and men of no 
principle; scholars and ignoramuses; industri- 
ous men and lazy men; sick men, who could be 
floored with a rush, and well men that a bull 
would hesitate before trying to butt over; water 
drinkers and whisky drinkers; men that were 
boys, and boys that were men; Nova Scotians 
ind Indian half-breeds, Scotchmen and Canadi- 
ans, English, American, and Irish; and but 
three tents-fal in all. 

There were with us two doctors, to look after 
our healths, and an accomplished scientific gen- 


| 


| descended the Assiniboine River from Fort Fliice, 


in a canoe, with only a single Indian guide, as- 
certaining the navigability of the stream in the 
spring of the year to small boats, and in nearly 
all seasons to batteaux—one of the few results 
accomplished by the expedition. 

Our first day’s journey was a very short one. 
Horses and mules had to be weaned from the 


| quotidian oats of civilization, and taught to rec- 


The fa- 
tigues of the journey had to be begun adagio 
and then crescendo, 


oncile themselves to grass and water. 
A sforzando movement at 
the start would have knocked them up in a week. 

We, too, had to be weaned. We found this 


out at the first camping-ground. Instead of 


ringing for coals and ordering a chop, we had to 


| waited and listened for the call to supper. 


chop our wood and build our fires and fry our 
own pork. The streams, which are the Crotons 
and Cochituates of the prairies, had to make con- 
nection with our temporary houses by wooden 
pails instead of iron pipes, and we to learn how 
much easier it is to reach a bell-rope and turn a 
faucet than to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

Riding in the sun and the labor and excite- 
ment of starting had given us the appetites of 
Brobdignagians. Visions of 
clouds of fragrant steam, in which Soyer the 
immortal seemed enjoying perpetual apotheosis, 
floated through our minds as we pitched the 
tents and drove their stakes, stacked the guns 
and spread our blankets for the night, and then 
Pres- 
ently it came, and in the one word ‘ Grub!” 
and grub it was. 


Savory messes 


The tea, virgin as when gath- 


tleman, a geologist and botanist, who afterward | ered in the gardens of the celestials, had impart- 
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RED RIVER GULDE 


ed none of its virtue to the ravishing hot water. | 


and the decoction which we poured into our tin 
cups from the new tin tea-pot deserved no better 


name than hot slops. We asked for bread and 
received a stone, or at least something so com- 
pact, solid, and yet springy, that if it could be 
produced in sufficient quantities it might super- 
sede the pavements of New York, with danger 
to horses, profit to the contractor, and addition 
to the general filth—the three essentials. Fried 
salt pork was the pice de resistance. 
These were our bad beginnings, however. We 
had not then got into the region of game. Sub- 
sequently we had bread as light and good as 
could be desired, and banqueted on flesh, fish, 
and fowl of an infinite variety. Even Delmon- 
ico denies you the pleasure which we had—of 


shooting your own bird, picking, dressing, and 
salting it, and impaling the cadaver upon a sharp 
stick, there to broil over the coals of the camp- 
fire into exquisite yellows and browns. And a 
venison steak with the costliest accompaniments, 
in a four-walled restaurant, is not to be preferred 
to a buffalo steak at supper, bought by a four- 
mile chase. Nor did bread and pork and tea 
comprise all our bill of fare. Some of the no 
mads whom civilization was sloughing off still 
clung to the fare to which they had been accus- 
tomed; and visitors came, bringing in secret 
pockets mysterious black bottles, containing, if 
all we have heard is true, chalk, marble dust, 
opium, tobaeco, henbane, oil of vitriol, copperas, 
alum, strychnine, and other exhilarating bevet 


ages. 


ese 
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ages and teams continually passed us, and | low-cases of civilization to the blankets of barba- 

w camp-life as yet lacked the seclusion which | rians, and generally found our way at sundown 
vives it its charm. Some of us were even W sak | to some inn. 

nough to prefer the white sheets and linen pil-| Still, along this crowded thoroughfare, and 

with these dilutions 

of camp-life, we met 

with some sharp con- 

trasts. My sketch- 

book contains, upon 


consecutive pages, a 


picture of the Astor- 
like ‘* Fuller House,’ 
at St. Paul, where 
I slept one night, 
and the Traveler's 
Home,” whe re I ask- 
ed for “something to 
eat” on the next day. 

Our road passed 
over two tributaries 
f the Mississippi— 
Elk River and Rum 
River. Spring fresh- 
ets had carried away 
their bridges, and we 
crossed by means of 
temporary rope fer- 
ries. Over Rum Riv- 
er ferry, near Anoka, 
we were carried free. 
Enterprising citizens 
reasoned with the 
owner of the boat, 
whether patriotically 
or numismatically I 
know not, and bronght 
him to a sense of his 
condition as one of 
the pioneers of the 
great Northwest Ex- 
ploring Expedition. 
That body, when it 


FERRY OVER RUM RIVER had crossed, organ- 


TRAVELER S HOMse, 
ry 
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uscript which he drew from his pock- 
et a few moments later. I have e7 
deavored to relieve the dryness of 
his discourse by interpolating a fi 
sketches of the members of ow par 
ty, as they appeared at various point 
of the journey. 
“The discovery of gold in F 
River and its tributaries depopul 
many of the small towns of Calit 
nia in a few short weeks. Tract 
land, once thickly settled and 
tilled, were emptied of inhabi 
and left as free of the plow as 
were before gold was discovered 
that El Dorado. Emigrants cam: 
from the East too, but passed on hy 
the Golden Gate and entered t] 
Straits of Juan de Fuea on th 
way to the newer and more norther 
EE] Dorado. Shall we wonder, then. 
that the Californians have said Fra- 
zer River is a humbug? Nay, rath- 
er let us rejoice. Shall any croaker 
say we count our eggs before they 
are hatched? Perhaps we do; b it 
it is because the eggs are golden ones, 
and we are sure of our goose. . . 
‘But the emigration Is a 
sufficient to make the question ot 
routes all important. Some may 
like to go around the Horn, but 
a Western man; that is not his v ty 
ONE OF OUR DOCTORS. of treating horns. Who wants t 
be huddled like cattle between the 
ized itself into a convention and passed the fol-! decks of a ric kety old steamer for weeks 
lowing resolutions : months? Who wents to go from London t 
“Whereas, by the kindness of the citizens of Anoka we | Paris by the way of Jericho? The best 


have been ferried over Rum River free, fields are in the head waters of Frazer Rive 
** Resolved, That we tender them our heartfelt thanks: 
** Resolved, That we are deeply sensible of the able and 


ana 


close to the Rocky Mountains, just over the way 
ekillful manner in which the ferryman managed his pole, | We take the short cut. 2 ae " ; 
and his assistant the rudder, in the trying transit of Rum } **'To use the words of a distinguished writer 
River: ‘Var ious causes have bec Lh approac hing their 
* Resolved, That we are devoutly grateful that the rope | crisis of consequence with a remarkably synchro- 
did not break and leave us to the mercy of winds and nous movement.’ The license of the rn da es 
d, That we cordially unite in recommending | Bay Company has just expired. ‘The land whicl 
the proprietor of the Styx ferry-boat, to re- | they have shut out the world from is open t 
lemanding the usual two oboli from the citi- | capital and labor. British Columbia has been 
zens of Anoka and the ferrvman of Rum River.” organized. Pr ople are hearing of the northward 
These resolutions were adopted nem. con. The | detlection of the isothermals west of the 
chairman was about to put the motion to adjourn | lakes. 
to a quarter where the rum was not so liberally | States all along our northern boundary, may yet 
diluted as in the stream just crossed, when the | be realized. Ten 
gentleman who had offered the resolutions stepped | northwest of Chicago lies an inhabitable area 
on top of a pile of flour-sacks in his cart and ex-| bigger than the whole United States east of the 
claimed, 


cr 
great 


Bulwer’s prophecy, of a cordon of fre 


vears ago who knew that 


Mississippi, included between the same lines of 

‘*Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn allow me | latitude which box the great grain-growing 
to make a few brief remarks on a subject in which | tricts of Central Europe? Japan is opening, 
we are all deeply interested. 


dis- 
and 
Need I say that I | the Amoor gapes to receive her coming thousands. 
allude to the great Northwest Exploring Expe- | Oregon and Washington Territories are swelling 
dition?” [Hear! hear! Goon! goon! Three | into magnificence, and the eyes of wide-awak« 
cheers for the Saskatchewan ! ] philosophers already see in the Northern Pacitic 
The exigencies of space compel the omission | tle Mediterranean of the future. 
of the speaker's apology for a want of prepara- 


** And what a magnificent river system is that 
tion for the occasion and his brilliant exordium. | of the Northwestern areas—a system by itself! 
The following extracts are taken from the man-| Think me not stupid because I am statistical 


| 


TO RED RIVER 


The Red River of the North hooks its head wa- 

rs in among the head waters of the Mississippi. 
Then it sends its waters hundreds of miles north 
to Lake Winnipeg, the centre of the system. 
Phat lake is two hundred miles long, navigable 

r Its main tributary is 
the Saskatchewan [cheers], navigable to the very 
shadows of the Rocky Mountains. Of this coun- 
trv, big enough to make half a dozen first-class 


any class of vessels. 


States, Red River is the syphon, and Minnesota 
‘s the reservoir that its wealth will always flow 
} 


.. Minnesota, too, gentlemen, as my frien 
Lieutenant Maury says, is the centre of the 
Northern thermal band—the temperate zone, the 
zone of commerce, manufactures, industrial ac- 
tivity, and the wealth and power of the globe. 
land, France, Russia, Germany, the New 
“ngland, Middle, and Northwestern States lie 
nit; the whole valley of the St. Lawrence and 
great basin of the in it. 
climatic associations of this belt, upon the 
eastern side of the basin of the great lakes, have 
rmed the elements of the popular delusions re- 
-arding the climate of the region to the west and 
northwest of us. But how absurd is the dedue- 
tion! The same argument proves that the vine- 
lad hills of France are no better than the banks 
of Newfoundland, and Central Europe as bleak 
nd cold as our stormy Labrador. 
bservation tell us that the western coasts of 
ontinents are warmer than the eastern in the 
ame latitude, and the northwestern areas of our 
ontinent will yet be settled with a population 
uch as it deserves.” 
The orator, dismounting from his throne, was 
The wit of the party 


Saskatchewan lie 


ie c 


Science and 


-aluted with three cheers. 
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called for “Hail Columbia” from the thermal 
band, and the twenty mounted their horses and 
earts and drove on. 

The day’s programme soon settled down into 
this routine: The morning wateh called the 
eooks of the three messes at sunrise, and the 
cooks called their messes half an hour later. 
After ablutions, which were performed in proxi- 
mate tin basins or distant brooks, breakfast wa 
laid upon the ground and eaten. 
till seven or eight o’clock, was generally given to 


The inte rval, 


miscellaneous matters, horses needing to be sho 
harness to be mended, tents to be struck, ; 
At half past seven 
the animals which had been unpicketed at sun- 
rise by the morning watch were brought up, 
harnessed and saddled, and at about eight the 
expedition started on its day's journey. We 
rested an hour or half-hour at noon, and went 
The variations upon this 
numerous 


nals to be written up, ete. 


into camp at four. 
Juan 
Sometimes 


became is we journeyed on 


a deep stream was to be crossed, 
which occupied half the day, during which the 
horses rested, and could, therefore, travel later. 
Sometimes the greater part of a day’s journey 
was through marshes, or the road was bad and 
full of sloughs, which wearied the horses: in this 
But the prin- 
i ipal cause of variation came to be the nearness 
of and water. These words 

changed their original signification into a much 
broader one, in our minds. Wood once meant 
the stuff floors and doors and desks are mad 
of. and water was merely one of a great variety 
of fluids. 


tials to us. 


case we went into camp earlier. 


wood gradually 


Now wood and water became essen- 


We must have them or go supper- 


STUDYING GRASSES 


and uf 
wi 
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MY FIRST WATCH. 


less to bed, and start breakfastless in the morne 
ing. They stood instead of a hundred things, 
and were, to use the phrase of a philosopher, 
the fundamental data of life. By them we lived, 
and moved, and had our being. 

On coming to the camp-ground the horses 


were at once unsaddled and the mules unhar- | 


nessed, all watered and turned out to graze till 
twilight, when they were picketed for the night. 
[he tents were pitched, wood cut, and water 
brought for the cooks, who set forth their tins, 
huilt the fires, and proceeded to business. After 
supper, the watch, who was on duty from sunset 
till midnight, built smudges for the animals, saw 
they were properly picketed, and began his rounds, 


The blankets were spread in the tents, the tents 
smudged or mosquito nets hung, and at d 

A few lingered arow 
g stories of home, singing 


nearly all were asleep. 
the camp-fire tellii 
songs and choruses, and smoking their pipes 
but soon they, too, joined the sleepers. 

My first watch happened to fall while we wi 
camped on the east bank of the Mississippi. It 
was the morning watch, from midnight to sun 
rise. A cool wind, inexpressibly refreshing aft 
the heat of the day, blew the blanket from m) 
shoulders as I stepped ont of the tent at the call of 
the first watch. Over the whole sky clouds wert 
flying to the south, in thick billows, through th 
upper air, and in whiter flecks of foam below 
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In the west the full moon was going down, now 
ompletely hidden from the sight, and now burst- 
ng through the rifts with a sudden light. In 
these moments the white tents gleamed, and the 
thick darkness which hung over the river, the 
forests of trees upon its western bank, and upon 
the islands between, suddenly passed away, re- 
vealing their sharp outline against the sky, the 
rounded graceful masses of foliage, broken by 
here and there a giant trunk leafless, the memo- 
rial of some storm and its swift lightning stroke. 
Long, deep shadows stretched across the river al- 
most to the hither shore, and where the moon- 
light shone fair and clear, the rapid current of 
the river, whose waters the north wind scemed 
hurrying on to their southern gulf, was trans- 
formed to bridges of light, and the illusion hard- 
ly passed away until a raft came floating down 
the stream out of the darkness, a single form 
visible upon its wrinkled surface, his hand upon 
the huge paddle guiding its course through the 


windings of the channel as it swayed from shore 
to shore, 

St. Cloud, seventy-five miles north of St. Paul, 
the northern limit of the second stret« h of con- 
tinuous navigation on the Mississippi, was our 
first station. Six or seven years ago there was 
nothing there but the forest primeval and a 
cabin or two. Now there is a capital hotel, the 
Stearns House, two or three churches, a hospital 
of the Sisters of Mercy, and houses for a thou- 
The west bluff of the river, where 
St. Cloud stands, is high and steep, the prairie 
stretching back of it level. From various points 
on this bluff the river views are beautiful, espe- 
cially the one looking north to Sauk Rapids, two 
or three miles above. 


sand people. 


The greatest institution, the peculiar one of 

Cloud, I have failed to mention—the St. 
Cloud newspaper. Joseph and I called upon its 
editor, the well-known Mrs, Swisshelm, and were 


st. 


permitted to see the most northwestern printing 
office of the cis-montane States. We found the re- 
puted ogre a large-eyed, lively little woman, with 
a masculine and unhandsome breadth and height 
of forehead, wearing a plain brown Quakerish 
dress, and oceupied in sewing together a carpet 
for the principal room in her new house, just 
finishing and adjoining the old one. She was 
very busy, and therefore kept her position on the 
floor and went on with her work, telling us, how- 
ever, that she was glad we came, begging us to 
go on and talk, but launching her bark in the 
urrent of conversation before we had knocked 
away the shores of our own. She was absorbent 
and ecapacious of information, uniting the pro- 
fessional inquisitiveness of the reporter with the 
friendly curiosity of her sex. Her comments 
were shrewd and her talk often witty. Present- 
ly she left her work and took us into the print- 
ing-office and sanctum. ‘The latter was a small 
partment partitioned off from the main room, 
long and narrow. In one corner stood the edi- 
torial desk, with a pile of exchanges surmounted 
by the professional scissors and paste-pot. She 
had been compelled to use the sauctum as a live 
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ing room also. At the right stood a table wit] 
the dishes laid for tea, and close at the left a 
cooking stove loaded with tea-pot, frying-pan. 
and kettles. Every thing appeared in confusior 
in this sanctum; for it was not large enough t 
swing a cat comfortably in, and yet was crowde: 
with the miscellaneous contents of an editoria 
office, a kitchen, and dining-room, and served. 
besides, as the passage-way to the larger roon 
bevond. In this room were the hand-press and 
stands of type, one or two half-made-up form: 
and half a dozen galleys rested on the table. 
while the walls were adorned with posters an- 


nouncing horse sales, houses to rent, ete. A 
window was broken, and the floor littered. Lean- 
ing against the form-table in this dingy room 


the brave woman told us how she had learned t 
set type herself, and then taught boys to; 
made up the forms; how she had got along wiil 
a stiff-necked and rebellious people ; how she had 
enjoyed her persecutions and mild martyrdom 

how she had endured the res anguste dom7, and 
like all the rest of us workies, had nearly died in 
getting a living. 

We had a supper that night—not but what, in 
the ordinary conditions of the exchequer, most 
of us were sure of three meals a day; but this 
was a particular and public supper. 


how she 


For my 
part, I remember nothing of it except that th 
presiding officer was C. C. 
talized 
who 


Andrews, immor- 
‘©The Red River Trail,” a lawyer 
is making his mark in the northwest, and 
that, after his sensible brief speech, somebody got 
up and told who built the first wagon in Minne- 
sota, and somel ody else expressed the opinic n 


in 


that the head of navigation on the Mississippi 


was not St. Paul, nor S’n’anthony, nor St. 
Cloud, but Fort Edmonton on the Saskatche- 
wan. 


On Monday, June 20, the train struck its tents 
and left St. Cloud: here beginning its experiences 
of camp-life with a back-ground. 
been treading the warp and woof of civilization- 


So far we had 


now we began to slip off the fringes of its outer- 
most skirts. Our direction was northwest, by the 
valley of Sauk River, through the lake district of 
Middle Minnesota to the head of navigation on 
Red River. 


been added to our outfit, including a hoat to cross 


Such articles as were needed had 


streams in, which served for a wagon box on dry 
land. The second day out all our horses and 
mules ran away before breakfast. Half the cam] 
scoured the country in every direction in search for 
therunaways. They were caught four miles away. 
making steady tracks for St. Cloud and its pos- 
sible oats, led on in their desertion by two of the 
handsomest, smallest, and meekest-looking mules 
in the train. The road rewarded them with re- 
tributive justice that day. in- 
numerable, and indeed innumerable they con- 
tinued to be for weeks and weeks, only approach- 
ing the limits of mathematical calculation as we 
neared Pembina. This may seem strange when 
it is considered that we crossed the divide be- 
tween the tributaries of the Minnesota and Mis- 
sissippi; but, as Joseph said, ‘* with a general 


The sloughs were 
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convexity of outline there was great concavity 
of detail.” ** divide,” like a rounded 
cheek, had a small-pox of lakes, bogs, ponds, 
sloughs, and morasses. 

To give in detail the particulars of this part 


be 


The convex 


of our experience woul eruel to writer and 
reader, though it might gain the former a seat 
in the Chinese Paradise of Fuh, where the purg- 
atorial price of admission is to wade for 


So let me 


seven 
years in mud up to the chin. 


the spirit of it all, in a lump. 


give 


The only external indication of some kinds 
f sloughs is a ranker growth of grass, perhaps 
f jor, in the low ground between 
Again, on a level 


seems the same as that 


two hills of a rolling prairie. 
where the road 


vou have been traveling dry shod, your horse’s 


prairie, 


hoofs splash in wet grass. This goes on, worse 
and worse, till you get nervous and begin to draw 


up your | els out of the water; and so, pe rhaps, 
for a mile, whether in the 


ean not tell, hor 


water or out of it vou 
up to their bellies trudging 
through the water and 


er th 


grass, carts sinking deep- 
an the hubs, you tray l at the rate of one 
2.40. Very often, 


mit on no such plausible appearance, but confess 
} 


mile in however, sloughs 
themselves at once unmistakably bad and ruin- 
yus to horses and carts. 

It is the wagon-master’s business to ride ahead 
of the train a few hundred yards, and, on coming 
to a slough, to foree his h » carefully back and 
forth through it till he finds the best place for 
crossing. I have fished for trout in Berkshire 
streams so small that, to an observer a hundred 
yards distant, [ must have seemed to be bobbing 
for grasshoppers in a green meadow ; but the ap- 
pearance is not more novel than to see a strong 
horse plunging and pitching in a sea of green 


| grass that seems to have as solid a foundati 


that your own horse’s hoofs are printing. 1 
ve no better or worse spot. It is m 
side to the other—mud bottomless ar 
infinite, and backing up insome internal Symmes's 
hole. The foremost cart approaches, and, at the 
first step, the mule sinks to his knees. son 
mules lie down at this point; but most of o1 
sen to make mie 
spasmodic leap, and, though the water or n 
went no higher than their fetlocks, then ar 
“ec the \ laid them down. This is the moment 
intervention, and, on the part of pro- 


sloughs ha 
from one 


were sufficiently well b one 


the 
for human 


fane mule-drivers 


for an impreeation of divil 
he men get off their horses and 
carts, and hurry to the shafts and wheels, tuggit 


ntervention, 


and straining, 


while one or two vell at and bela- 


mulish mule, 

no difficulty at 
this juncture in ascertaining the persuasior 
which profane mule-drivers belong 


bor the discourage d and 


The census man would have 


in which they have been reared. Some of the 


oaths derive their flavor from camp-meeting rem- 
Another man excels as a close-com- 
munion swearer, and, after damning his mule, 
superfluously damns the man who would not 
Other oaths have a tropical luxu- 
riance of irreverent verbiage that shows them t 
have been drawn from the grand and reverent 
phrases of the Prayer-book, and still others are 
of that sort which proves their users godless 
wretches, with whom, for very ignorance, oathis 
stand in the stead of adjectives. 

Belabored by oaths, kicks, whip-lashes, and 
ropes-ends, the mule may rise and plunge and 
lie down, and rise again and plunge, until the 
cart is on solid ground; but it was generally thi 
quicker way to unload the cart or wagon at once, 


Iniscences, 


damn him. 
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If this was inconvenient for any reason, 


rope Was fastened to the axle, and twenty men 
one way would generally succeed in beat- 
+ the planet pulling the other. Our Indian 
i throngh mud splendidly. Joseph 
s heard to recommend a stud of them for the 
ther side of Bunyan’s Slough of Despond. 


got 


nies 


They were too lazy to be other than de liberate 

' They put their feet 
wn carefully, and, like oxen, waddled along 
so they never 


n getting out of a hole. 


» step or one jump at a time. 


trained themselvesasa high-spirited horse woul 
nd yet were not so mulish as to be willing 
stav stuck in the mud for centuries, until the 
inches of future trees should lift them up for 
iit like Sir John Mandeville’s sheep. 
Three times we crossed the tortuous Sauk, 
“st by a ferry like the one at Rum River. 
xt time, four days afterward, we had to make 
One 
vith a rope in his teeth, which was tied firmly 
Then the 
two or three 
urs spent in calking it, launched, and a 


the bow, 


he 


stout fellow swam across 


stout trees opposite each other. 
von box was taken off the wheels, 
nan 


ced 


which sa 


holding on to the rope 
wn to within a 
body and ke 
up stream against the swift current 
mself and the load across. 


asd 


yard of the water, by bending 
ping stiff legs, could head the 
, and pull 
A Cree half-breed 
xterously from the first as 
the Horses, 


then pushed into the 


| this canoeing 


he had spent his life on river. 


n, one by one, their lariats tied around 
nos umd held by another person in the 
so as to guide them at once to the only 
lace where they could get ashore. Finally, the 


} + 


mptv carts and wagons were floated across, and 


pry 
Uled up the bank by a rope around the axle. 

Crossing other streams where the current was 
it swift enough to overturn the carts, and the 
iter only deep enough to flow over the boxes, 
ecut saplings, made a floor on top of the frames, 
ted the goods top of that, and crossed without 


unharnessing a mule, 


CLAIM-SHANTY 


to lighten it until the mule could get through | 


AND BEYOND. 


The conclusion 
of all which is, that 
people on railroad 
don't realize 
what they have to 
be thankful for. 

This valley of the 
Sauk up which 
were 


cars 


we 
traveling is 
one of the garden 
spots of Minnesota. 
The new settlers of 
the last two or three 


vears have many of 


them taken that 
direction. Claim- 
stakes and claim- 


shanties spec k the 
road from one end 


of the river to the 
other. Some of the 


claim-shanties were In good faith, had 
bee and Jand was tilled around them 


Not a few, however, were of the other sort, b 


n lived in, 


to keep the letter of the law ; four walls merely, 
roof, We often found it 
convenient to camp near these edifices, and save 

trouble of gol 
wood when we 


no windows, door, or 
ourselves the 
found it cut so nea 
A terrific thunder-storm came 
noon in this Sauk valley to whic 
thunder-storms of lat. 40° 42 g. 74 
two-penny and theatrical. We were dret hed, 
of course, with the lowest cloudful, ina moment ; 
but the thunder was near, | 
hurtling, that it was enough to make a bra 
man shiver to remember that his trowsers had a 
steel buckle. All day and all night the tempest 
continued, rain pouring, lighting flashing round 
the whole circuit of the the 
der unintermitted. But the next morning ros¢ 
as clear-skied as if the pre eding had been ¢ 


so rolonged, and 


heavens, and thun- 


June day of old tradition, and not written dow? 
in the calendar of the battle-month as the anni- 
versary of Montebello. 

Our last day's travel in syl- 
van Sauk Valley took us to Osak- 
is Lake. Here we camped for 
Sunday, in an opening in a fine 

yunded the lake 


Sunday was a perfect day. With 


forest which suri 


patient sight one might trace here 
and there the graceful scart-like 
shadowy white of the highest and 
rarest clouds 
blue. 
were Visible any where from hori- 
thes« 


evanes- 


against the pure 


No lower or coarser forms 


zon to horizon, and even 
would sweep into such 
cent folds, and rippl 

such ethereal faintness, that the 
i them and looked 
through the blue ether itself. To 


the pure air was indeed 


away int 


eve passe d 
breathe 
The wind came 
the lake. 


an inspiration. 


fresh and clear over 
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lies, surrounded by forests on every 
with only here and there vistas of open 
From the level of 
nearest trees, and from the shadows that 
their huge trunks, the shining beach 
slopes down, its white sand the floor where the 
vaves endlessly run up, visible far out and then 
fused with the surface blue. I gave myself a 
baptism in this beautiful cold lake, and then 
an old gnarled 
made a comfortable couch overlooking 
the water, whiled the still hours away till the 
shadows of the distant trees lengthened over the 
Inke and touched the hither shore. 
Osakis Lake is twelve miles long and two or 
three wide; 


There it 
side, 
prairie. the roots of the 
rest 
among 


finding oak whose spreading 


limbs 


its waters are quite cold, and abound 
with the largest and finest kind of fresh-water 
fish—watl-eyed pike, bass, perch, and other. The 
Doctor, our one skillful fisherman, brought in a 
hoat-load. caught in an hour or two's drifting. 
The rest of the camp spent the day in reading, 
writing, sewing, fishing, washing, cooking, and 
mending wagons. 

‘Ten or twelve miles over the very worst road 
yet, brought us to a place which, when it 
to be a place, is to be called Alexandria. 


cet 
ets 


Half 
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of the distance and more was through 
Look up, and there was gorgeous sunlight floc 
ing the fresh voung leaves, lighting up old 
trunks, and glorifying the brilliant birch an 
ple, pigeons flying or alit, robins and thru 
and what other mellow-throated songsters Ik 
not, making the vistas and aisles of shadow al 
with sound; but look down, and your horse 
balking at a labyrinth of stumps, where tl 


was no place to put his foot: this extendir 


ten rods, and there terminating in a sloi 
gravated by the 
bridge, and this ending in a mud-hole, the bla 
ness of darkness, with one stump uprigl 


floating débris of a cord 


prevent vour wading comfortably through 
ransfix your horse or upset the cart. 

The carts and their drivers could not 
through by daylight, but were compelled to st 


in the woods and fight mosquitoes all night 
reaching Alexandria about noon the next da 


Josey h and I, on our ponies, ‘* thridded the s 
bre boskage of the wood,” and got to Alexandr 
before dark. It was slow traveling, but, on su 


footed Indian ponies, not very disagreeable. T) 


mosquitoes were our worst torment ; » AVOI 


their terebrations by “ taking the vail.’ 


BER: 


TAKING THE VAIL 


woods 


| 
| 
| 
at 


TO RED RIVER AND 


MAJOR 


About the middle of the afternoon we caught 
slimpses through the leaves of a lake at the right 
us, and soon came to the short branch road 
hich led to it. Leading our horses down to 


the water’s edge, we observed a blazed tree just 


the margin, and an inscription neatly writ- 
ten on the white wood, with date and name of 
the company by whom it had been cut. 

Coming out on the beautiful prairie which is 
the site of Alexandria, we were surprised to see 
the wagons and tents of Messrs. Burbank and 
Blakely’s first two stage loads, showing that their 
road-makers were not far enough ahead for them 
to follow on. Is it possible that I have forgot- 
ten to tell the romance of that stage load? Two 
Scotch girls, sisters, journeying without any pro- 
tector save their good looks and good sense, 
from Scotland to Lake Athabasca, where one of 
them was to redeem her plighted faith and marry 
1 Hudson Bay Company’s officer. Ocean voyage 
alone, two or three thousand miles’ travel through 
a strange country to St. Paul alone, then this 
journey by stage to Fort Abercrombie, camping 
out and cooking their own food, and voyaging 
lown Red River in a batteau, near a thousand 
miles more, and fired at by Red Lake Indians 

n the way, then journeying with a Company's 


| **the chivalry ?” 


| gle-barreled and double-barreled : 


BEYOND. 


PATTEN'S CROSSING. 


brigade to Athabasca, going north all the whil 


and winter coming on too, and the mercury 
traveling down to the bulb; 
sinking never a bit. 


but her courage 
Hold her fast when you 

get her, Athabascan! She is a heroine, and 

should be the mother of heroes. 

And the brave bridesmaid sister! Where are 
Letters take about a year te 
get to Athabasca, gentlemen. 

Three English sportsmen and their guns, tents, 
and dogs filled another stage. They had hunted 
in Canada and Florida, shot crocodiles in the 
valley of the Nile, fished for salmon in Norway, 
and were now on their way to the buffalo-plains 
of the Saskatchewan to enjoy the finest sport of 
all. Purdy rifles, Lancaster rifles, Wesley Rich- 
ards’s shot-guns, and Manton’s shot-guns, sin- 
these 
their odds against brute strength and cunning. 
One of them was a baronet, the others Oxford 
men, and all might have passed a life of ease in 
London with society, libraries, establishments ; 
but this wild life, with all its discomforts and 
privations and actual hardships and hard work, 
had more attractions for them in its freedom, 
its romance, its adventure. Their stories were 
of beleaguered proctors and bear fights, Hyde 


wert 
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moose 


deer-stalking, Rotten Row rides and 
ints. Next year we may hear of them 
up the Orinoco or in South Africa. Better there 
than wasting away manliness in ** society,” or 
the ‘* hells,” or in bribing electors ; 
not 


but is there 
something else in ali England worth living 
and working for ? 

One of the three was a Ss] lendid rifle-shot. 
With my Maynard rifle, breach-loading and 
weighing only six pounds, unlike any thing he 
had ever handled, he plumped a sardine-box at 
distances of 100, 150, 200, and 300 vards, and 
hit the small tree, in a cleft of which it was 
fastened, almost eve ry time in twenty. 

Our tented field was a fair beginning for a 
town. In fact, we far outnumbered the actual 
population of Alexandria, Joseph and I were 
slad enough to be permitted to enjoy more than 
municipal privileges under the roof of Judge 
G ; FF pioneers were all of the kind that 
have founded Alexandria, civilization 
finement would travel west as fast as settlements. 
instead of being about a decade behind. The 
is built of hewn logs, of course; but in- 
side grace and beauty struggled with the rough- 
ness of such raw materials and came off victori- 
ous, and yet nothing was out of place. There 
was an air about the main room that made you 
remember that the grandest queen walked on 
rush-strewn floors not half so fine as these spot- 
less planks—and what wall-paper had such deli- 
cate hues as the pealed bark revealed on the 
timber beneath ?—and there was a woman’s trick 
in the fall of the window-curtains and the hang- 
ing of the net over the spotless counterpane in 
the corner, and the disposition of things on the 
bureau, crowned by its vaseful of beautiful 
prairie flowers. Here we enjoyed such dinner- 
table chat and such long evening talks, W. and 


house w 
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I, with Judge G— and his wife, as made y,. 
wish we had known them in London Terrace ti n 
years ago, though we could regret the 

of none of the luxuries which ly 
proving a well-ordered life could be lived without 

Alexandria is environed by beautiful lakes 

lakes which I obstinately refuse to rhay 

over, simply because they are so m ny 
deserve it. To a promontory jutting o 
one of these I took a seve n-mile walk ea 
drizzly morning, with one of our pa : 
panied by a hound, for which he had retur 
follow up the scent of a deer which he s 
had shot and wounded badly two hours 
We found the 


place—the leaves were gs) 
with bloo 


gave the dog the scent, and f 
his wild running for two or three miles. but 
no deer, and walked home in the rain. 
there are three hypoth 
xplain thi nfi 
Kit er the d¢ r was not b: th 
further on, making dog 1 
not a good dog, or, if a good dog, had had } 
nose spoiled in killing skunks, which is possibl 
I never will believe that a chipmonk has as n 
blood in his veins as was scattered ove 


s, together ex! 


rtunate occ 


leaves, or that any sane man could mist 
squirrel for a deer. 
First day’s travel from Alexandria train 1 


2) miles. 


Best four-wheel wagon had all 


spokes crushed out falling 
wood-road. 


into some rut in 


Next day we got on a dozen mil 
farther to Chip eWA Crossing, A party « f i 

Chippewas were hunting and fishing in 
vicinity. Two dusky boys watched us crossit 
from their canoe and laughed, I fanev, at wl 

paddling. A shower came up, but bet 
shallow lake had put on its goose-flesh to meet 
the rain-drops, their paddles were out, and th 


I LAY ME—" 


= 
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kimming the water, straight as a crow flies, overhung the water, and there the canoe rested 

the rushes to the shelter of trees which motionless again, and they watched us in silence. 

They had speared half a dozen butfalo-fish (of a 

rather coarse meat), and a plug of tobacco bought 
all we wanted for supper. 


I beg to be excused from mentioning the fact 
that, at this crossing, my pony in four-feet water, 
and with only two rods to dry land, disgracefulls 
neighed a 
and squatted, yes! sq ted down in the water 

vely refusing to obey whij } 

ot off his back and walked to dry 
leading him. It is also needless to ment 
my saddle, saddle-bags, Shakspeare, 
book, together with all of me tha 
mermen, became, to use a mild term, damp. 

The prairie from Alexandria to 
River was a very beautiful one, the hills mod 

ly high but of gentle slopes, their green grassy 
sides flecked with wild flowers of a thousand brill- 
iant or quiet hues, and then every mile or two 
a high swell of land from which we could look 
over these smaller undulations to the great green 
wave rising to its height again. As we passed 
over these successive heights, about noon we 
caught sight in the distance of a beautiful lake, 
which, on approaching nearer, appeared to hay 
a line of ** white caps” running through it. Litt 
wind was blowing, but the illusion was perfec 
As we approached nearer, however, and saw 
that the white wave remained in the same | lace, 
it occurred to us that we were looking at an isl- 

| and of pelican; and this became evident when 
| we saw small portions of it disintegrating about 
| the edges, and drifting away in white clouds, re- 
| lieved against the blue sky or the deeper blue of 
the lake, or as they floated past the tree-covered 
islands and promontories which pushed their 
foo sandy beaches out into the water from 
either shore. 
I have never seen a lake which, for variety 
| and grace of outline, appeared to me so beauti- 
ful as this, though, to be sure, its beauty was 
| far from being of a striking sort. As Josep! 
|}and I mounted to ride on after the train we 
observed a large flock of the same birds circling 
| high in air overhead. The sight was worth go- 
ling far to see. ‘There were hundreds of them 
| sweeping around in slow and stately flight—the 
distance transforming all their ungainliness into 
| grace, and the bright sunlight clothing them in 
| white splendor. 

To the right and left of us, from Osakis Lake, 
the head of the Sauk Valley, to Otter Tail or 
Upper Red River, lakes of every variety of out- 
line were visible as we journeyed on. Some 
were near at hand—our trail at times leading 

| over their sandy or pebbled beaches, or upon 
| others we looked down from the summit of a hill 
of rolling prairie, and again from the loftier 
ridges of the undulating land sea, the eye, sweep- 
ing the horizon, could trace the outlines of a 
| dozen within the limits of its vision, near or re- 
mote—bluer than the stainless heavens, or blend- 
ing in the hazy distance with the long waving 
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FIRST VIEW OF THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTIL 


grass which sloped to the water’s edge, or the | mile or two, or behind it, if we staid to hunt o1 
black and brown rushes which, like timorous | sketch or for sight-seeing. So riding the next 
swimmers, did not venture far from shore, or | morning, our eyes were the first to get sight of 
with the deeper green of wooded capes and isl- the waters which run to the frozen seas of thi 
ands, which caught the fierce sunlight and shaded north. For four or five miles, at every elevation, 
its fall upon the gentle waters, casting themselves | we had seen ahead of us a line of timber, and be- 
away upon the beaches. Joseph rhapsodized yond level prairie, which we knew must be th 


and I applauded. trees skirting the Otter Tail or Upper Red River, 
‘* These little lakes are my private passion— | where, a young and wayward stream, it flows to 


deep-set, dark-shadowed lakes, cozy nooks of the south and west, hither and thither, befor 
sunshine that one may own within the compass | gaining breadth and volume and gathering trib- 
of a farm—pocket-editions of poetry in velvet and | utary waters, it turns to its final direction, and 
gold—little lakes that, from under their wooded | thenceforward flows with steady currents toward 
fringes, gleam with an under-soul, and flash back the northern star. The prairie within this bend. 
the introverted glances of the stars from depths | and toward which we were traveling, moreover, 
as pure as the heights of the down-gazing heavy- we knew to be level instead of rolling like that 
ens, such a lake as you can take into your con- | to the east; so on we spurred, and, surmounting 
fidence, and talk to in quiet hours as a lover talks | a summit, on the hither side of which it seemed 
to the image ina golden locket, and sees the cold | that the nearest curve of the river must still be 
crystal all aglow and shadowy with passion like | miles away, there the river ran at our very feet, 
a woman's eye.” bursting suddenly upon us in its full loveliness 
It was our habit to ride ahead of the train a like a goddess disrobing. 


/ BOL 
| 


The day was the fourth of the month July, 


Nation’s gala-day. 
horses, and leaving them to their independence, 
we sat down upon the brow of a high hill over- 
looking the river for miles of its wayward wind- 
Pen and pencil are both inadequate ; but 


And as I 


ings. 
the pencil is better than the pen. 
sketched, Joseph made the oration. 

We remained here for the rest of the day. 
The place is called Dayton, after a gentleman 
who, like millions of his fellow-freemen, was 
wt elected Vice-President. The present popu- 
They live alone by him- 
self in a breezy log-house, with a little off-shoot 
containing bunks and a cooking-stove, and whose 
walls are hung with dried sturgeons and cat- 
fishes, caught in the river. 

Breckinridge is about twenty miles below Day- 
ton, ina southwest direction, and is situated pre- 
isely at the point where the river begins its gen- 
‘ral northwardly course, at the junction of the 
30is de Sioux. Fort Abercrombie is about the 
same distance northwest of Breckinridge; so that 
yur trail toward the fort from Dayton was the 
iypothenuse of the river’s angle. 

When the gulfs of that marked the 
ourse of Red River had faded into dimness, 
ind sunk below the horizon behind us, nothing 
vas visible but the sky and this level grass stretch- 
ng away in every direction. There were lines 
f lighter and deeper shade in the green and yel- 
ow herbage, flecks of brilliant flowers, cool blue 
kies, and a clearly defined horizon at the east; 
md under the setting sun a yellower hue in the 
sky, and hazier lines upon the distant and waver- 
ng bands of shade and light where earth and 
sky met. At night we camped beside a marsh; 
nd when the last red streak had faded out of the 
ky, the full sublimity of the scene burst upon 
the mind. <A night upon the prairie is worth a 
layat Niagara. As far as the eye can reach on 
very side sweep the level lines, slowly darken- 
ng as they approach the horizon. Nothing ob- 
tructs or limits the view of the sky. A whole 


lation numbers one. 
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| hemisphere of stars looks down upon you, and 
and this was our unexpected celebration of the | 
Taking the saddles from our | 


all the earth occupying the least possible angle 
of vision. 

Just as we were camping for the night a com- 
pany of Red River carts appeared upon the hori- 
zon. At first we could hardly imagine what 
they were—for a moment widening out into bat- 
talions, and then shrinking to the width of a sin- 
gle company, as the trail came directly toward 
or was at right angles to us, so that it seemed 
as if we were gazing at the evolutions of a grand 
army. As they came nearer the illusion was 
dispelled, and the train began to look like what 
it was—a huge land caravan. 
galloping ahead of the train a young man, well 
mounted, who in a few moments drew rein under 
the Stars and Stripes, which we had patriotical- 
ly hoisted when we first saw their white flag of 
march fluttering in the distance. The rider, a 
young M‘Kay, who was captain of the train, was 
well mounted, and sat his horse finely. His 
clear, bronzed face was set off by a jaunty cap. 
He wore a checked flannel shirt, and each shoul- 
der bore its fancy wampum bead belt, that sus- 
pended the powder-horn and shot-pouch. Hk 
had upon his feet moccasins worked with beads 
and quills, and carried in his hand a short-han- 
dled riding-whip, with a long thick lash of but 
falo hide. Meanwhile, as we exchanged the 
news and friendly questionings, the train had 
approached, one cart after another wheeling by 
in long procession—scores upon scores, each wheel 
in every cart having its own individual creak or 
shriek, and each cart drawn by an ox harness- 
ed in rawhide, one driver to three carts. The 
drivers were all half-breeds, dressed in every va- 
riety of costume, but nearly all showing some 
flash of gaudy color in the invariable belt or 
sash, or in the moccasins, and politely touching 
the cap with a *‘ Bon jour!” to such of us as stood 
near enough to return the salutation. 

The next morning, as we were eating break- 
fast, a new party appeared, which soon turned 
out to be Sir George Simpson, the Governor of 
the Hudson's Bay Company in America, and 


Presently we saw 


FORT ABERCROMBIE, 
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his attendants. He was just returning from his 
annual visit to Norway House, and was only 
seven days from Fort Garry. He was accom- 
panied by relays of horses, and himself rode in 
an old buggy at a spanking gait. 
which is said to make chief factors and chief 


traders and chief clerks tremble, and which | 


makes and mars fortunes in Rupert’s Land, was 
to us strangers very pleasant in its tones. 
eyes followed the white round-topped hat and 


white capote, as long as they were visible, with | 


great interest, until we learned, too late, that 
one of the men in his party was Dr. Rae, the 
Arctic explorer. 

A few hours’ ride the next morning brought 


us to the Red River of the North again, where it 
tlowed northwardly six miles above (4. Css south | 


of) Fort Abercrombie. We crossed at a con- 


venient fording-place, where the water was little | 


higher than the horses’ flanks, and galloped on 
to the fort. 


North of Graham's Point, as we rounded a turn | 


of the river, whose wooded margin had conceal- 


ed it from us hitherto, we came in sight of Fort | 


Abercrombie—that is, of the one building erect- 
ed for the commander’s quarters, and the canvas 


store-houses, which are built upon the prairie | 


near the river bank. The log-houses, which of- 


ficers and privates at present occupy, are all built | 


in a quadrangle upon a pear-shaped promontory, 
surrounded by water, and a trifle lower than the 
level of the prairie. The view on the preceding 
page is taken from the neck of this pear-shaped 
promontory, looking west toward the prairie. 
The view above is taken from the same spot, 
back to back, looking east toward the interior of 
the cantonment. 

Here were our old stage-coach friends, the 


The voice, | 


Our | 


ABERCROMBIE, 


Englishmen, quartered in their tents, and the 
Scotch lasses, by the kindness of Captain Davis, 
quartered in one of the completed rooms of thi 
building shown in the first sketch, where they 
| were awaiting the construction of their battean. 
Joseph found an old friend in the sutler of 
the fort, and by him we were introduced to the 
We enjoyed 
their hearty hospitality for the remainder of the 
day and night. As we sat in the Captain’s auar- 
| ters at the close of the afternoon, smoking out 
| the mosquitoes with Manilla cheroots, and listen- 
| ing to his entertaining accounts of life on th« 
border, an orderly brought news of another train 
wishing to cross the river at this point. Pres- 
ently they came along, the cattle bearing new 
| armies of mosquitoes over the neck, and throug! 
the cantonment to the place where the Ans: 
Northup was moored. 

Wheeling their loaded carts on the boat, they 
swung it back and forth, from shore to shore, till 
all were ferried over, then drove their oxen int: 
| the water, swimming them across, and camped 
in the woods on the opposite side of the river. 

The Captain gave Joseph and myself a whol 
house to ourselves that night, with straw beds, 
which were a luxury after the cold ground ; and 
the delicious coolness of the room, with not a 
mosquito to sting or sing, soon sent us to sleep, 
the last sounds that fell upon our ears being th 
| songs of the half-breeds over the river—songs 

of their own nation, and of Sioux and Chippe- 
| wa braves—rising and falling in monotonous 
| cadences till all were alike unheard. 

| The steamboat Anson Northup deserves a1 


| commander and principal officers. 


epic. 


Here is the argument, to which I hop 
some one will yet gird himself to write a 
| poem. 
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Late in the winter of 1858-9, Mr. Anson | mouth of the Cheyenne River, its largest tribu- 
Northup, having run his boat up the Crow | tary but one, entering Red River fifty or sixty 
Wing River, a tributary of the Mississippi, | miles below the fort. But from this point to its 
the previous fall, took it to pieces, packed the mouth it is easily navigable in the lowest stages 
abin, machinery, and timber for building the of water, until the ice forms in early November. 
ull, on sleighs, which, with great difficulty, | The success of the boat works a revolution in 
were drawn by horses and oxen across to Otter | the Company’s business. Hereafter the annual 
fail Lake, and thence westward to the mouth | outfit and returns will pass through the United 
f the Cheyenne on the Red River. Assisted | States, instead of by the difficult and circuitous 
the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, but | passage of Hudson’s Bay, to York and Moose 
nainly depending on his own private resources, Factories. 
ind by hard work and perseverance, the boat The train did not cross the river above the 
yas rebuilt on the banks of Red River, and | fort as we did, but continued on for about fifty 
launched successfully on the 19th of May, and, | miles down the east side of the river to the 
is the breaking bottle drenched the planks, was | Cheyenne Crossing, near the mouth of the Chey- 
hristened the Anson Northup. In the high-|enne River. Joseph and I, who had remained 
water of early spring she made her trial-trip | behind, crossed the river on the Anson Northup, 
down to Fort Garry and back. She had to lie | swimming our horses. We therefore had to 
by every night, of course, and must have been | ride thirty-four miles on the trail of the train, 
sreatly delayed by the necessity of stopping to | doing their two days’ travel in one day, and that 


ut timber for the fire. In spite of these delays, 
he made the return trip in eight days; and what 
must the quiet Selkirkers have thought of the 


the hottest of the season. The air was really 
furnace-like, reminding one of the accounts from 
India of the scorching heats of mid-dsy in that 


American steamboat? The Albany burgomas- | more tropical climate. 
ters were not more amazed by the sound of the | Sut when we got to camp, two hours after 
Chancellor Livingston's paddles. | sunset, there was still no rest for us. Mosqui- 
And now about the navigation of Red River. | toes abounded, biting our hands, and necks, and 
Such navigation is undoubtedly feasible. The | faces, as we cooked our suppers, and flying into 
hoat’s two trips to Fort Garry have demonstrated | our eyes and mouths whenever we dared to open 
it. Inthe latter part of the fall, and in the win-| either. At this season of the year mosquitoes 
ter of course, it is impracticable. After the ice | are the intolerable curse of travelers, the little 
breaks up, which usually happens about the Ist | black fly the tolerable curse, and wood-ticks the 
f May, the water is very high, and the river is | curse. As for the rest of the entomological cre- 
navigable to as large steamboats as can make all | ation, they bear no comparison with these in 


the turns in the winding river, from Fort Aber- | their power of inflicting annoyance and petty 
crombie to the mouth at Lake Winnipeg—near- | misery upon the human race 
ly five hundred miles. 
the water has fallen sufficiently to reveal serious | face, an ant from his neck, or taking any creep- 


; and one soon gets 
After the Ist of August | the habit, I found, of brushing a spider from his 


obstructions in the channel from the fort to the | ing, crawling thing from the inside of his near- 


THE ‘‘ ANSON NORTHUP.” 
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THE SMUDGE. 


est piece of clothing, with the same indifference | 
with which he brushes away a house-fly in 

Christian lands. But inasmuch as wood-ticks 

burrow into and under the skin, and stick fast 

and swell, and whereas these buftalo-gnats swarm 

in millions, and of a hot, sultry afternoon, when 
little wind is stirring, will fly into the eyes, ears, 
and nostrils by scores ; and whereas mosquitoes | 
buzz, and pierce, and suck, and sing by the thou- | 
sand and tens of thousands, biting the hands, | 
and face, and ears, and neck, when we ride 

through timber, and stinging us into wakeful- 

ness before sunrise, cheating us of the delicious 

“ last nap,” and stinging us into a passion long 

after sunset, barricading with their filmy wings 

our way to the water, and, when both hands are | 
occupied, perforating our tenderest cuticles, and | 
making of our level skin a rolling prairie of | 
blotches and pimples for disturbing their ancient | 
and solitary reign, it becomes necessary to sleep, | 
comfort, and happiness that traveling mankind | 
should resort to the smudge. 

A few brands of rotten wood from the camp- 
fire, covered with dried grass and green grass, 
make a smudge about equally unendurable, 
whether inhaled by men or mosquitoes; though 
of the two evils, mosquito or smudge, men pre- 
fer to endure that which is not quite intermina- 


Horse: 


ble, though it may be almost intolerable. 
and mules, when the smoke b« 


gins to roll up ii 
good volume, will stand over it, and in it, till 
the tears run down their long noses in streams, 


rather than endure the torments of mosquito 


bites outside its protection. Every night w 


| closed the tent soon after dark, and smudged it 


out thoroughly, before going to blanket ; so that 
when we crawled in under the tent-flap, we felt 
rather than saw our way, and had to keep out 
mouths close to the ground to get enough fresh 
During the night the smoke set- 
tles, fresh air filtrates through the canvas, and 
we slept as comfortably as on Howe's spring 
mattresses, 

We crossed the Red River into Dakotah Ter 
ritory near the mouth of the Cheyenne River 
At its mouth it about one hundred 
twenty feet wide—a deep stream, of nearly two- 
thirds the volume of Red River. From here t 
Pembina our route was through a dangerous In- 
dian country, inhabited by hostile Sioux. 

The watch was doubled, and added precan- 
tions taken against surprise or attack. It was a 
novel sensation to a peaceable man who had 
known no greater danger at night than the re- 
mote chance of being garroted on Broadway, or 
of being struck by lightning while sitting at his 


air to live on, 


is and 
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window in Ninth Street, to bethink himself, 
at every sunset, of the prospect of an attack 
from hostile Indians, or a stampede of the horses 
ind mules gotten up by thievish ones, and to pre- 
pare for such probabilities by keeping his rifle 
and pistols in perfect order—loaded and capped, 
ind at half-cock, and to take his turn at the 
watch. 

Joseph had a theory, however, that the Sioux 
were off in some remote portion of their terri- 
tory, making treaties, and when his watch came 
uri yund generally kicked the brands of the camp- 
tire, which his predecessor had carefully put out, 
nto a blaze again, and sat down, with his pipe, 
n the light of it—the best possible mark for 
prowling Indians. He lives to tell the tale 
ind show the hat with a bullet-hole through the 
crown, 

On Saturday, the second day after crossing at 
Dakotah City, as the one log-house at the cross- 
ing of Red River is called, we had a long day’s 
travel over prairie where there was no wood or 
water, and with the exception of an hour's rest 
at noon by the side of a slough where the horses 
could manage to drink a little, the train was 
kept in motion from eight in the morning till 
seven at night. 

About five o'clock the sharpest-sighted of us 
horsemen, riding ahead of the train, on ascend- 
ing a ridge of the prairie which overlooked the 


AND BEYOND. 


valley of the Elm River, saw, clear away on the 
edge of the horizon, where the heat of the sun 
made the level lines of the prairie tremulous, 
and seemed to fuse earth and sky, two blac! 
spots, motionless, and looking like nothing that 
we had been accustomed to see. They were 
buffaloes, of course, we all agreed: or, as Jo- 


| seph frantically exclaimed, ‘* Viands for a regi- 


ment of hungry gods, brought to us in the pock- 
ets of Jupiter’s old coat!” A bull's hide, you 
remember, with a bull inside of it. For half an 
hour we all trotted along in their direction, keep- 
ing together, and still wondering whether they 
were in reality a couple of stray buffalo bulls, or 
some huge boulders outraging geological ortho- 
doxy. ‘The space between the spots grew wider 
—they were buffalo, browsing along on the 


| prairie, and still unconscious of our approach. 


Two of our horsemen tightened their reins for a 
brisk canter, and led off at a rate of speed which 
would have been ruinous to Joseph's pony, or to 
mine, so early in the chase. We kept on at a 
steady jog. The wind was in our faces, and the 
two riders ahead got within a quarter of a mile 
of the game before they were discovered. Then 
we saw their dark frames turned broadside for 
an instant, and the next moment the chase had 
begun. We, too, joined with a wild hurrah, 
spurring our horses to their best gallop; ahead 
of us the two monsters, flouting their shaggy 
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manes, and thundering along at a wonderful | 
rate, and the two riders after them at full speed, | 
with great good sense heading them and turning | 
their flight toward us, who were coming up as | 
fast as our second-rate horse-flesh would permit. 
I was riding Dan Rice, now as ever, tough 
and lazy; but by plying whip and spur, and 
shrieking to him like any wild Indian, I got him 
into speed, and soon neared the boys, who were 
now alongside the first of the shaggy monsters, 
firing and wheeling away as the stately old fel- 
lows plunged on, heedless of the galling bullets. | 
The thrilling excitement of that chase! The 
buffaloes galloping in their heavy, headlong 
way, as if they knew their lives were in the 
chase; C——, with one or two shots more in 
his revolver, and determined they should be fa- 
tal, close alongside the flanks of the one into 


which they had emptied their barrels; and | 


L , Wild with excitement, begging for an- 
other pistol or a rifle. My pony could barely 
get alongside, but at last he did. —— drew 
back ; and I saw for an instant the red spots on 
his great side bleeding; then leveled my light 
rifle like a pistol, with one hand, and fired, the 
muzzle almost against his shoulder. 


tion, away from the larger bull, still untouched, 
who was thundering on ahead. He, too, turn- 
ed. I saw my chance; left the first one to those 
who had earned the right to dispatch him, and 
rode in such a way as to separate the pair, mark- 
ing the foremost one for a chase. I reloaded as 
soon as possible, all the while at full gallop, 
but not gaining an inch on the buffalo, though 
‘lose upon his heels, not half a dozen rods away, 
und he every moment turning that black, shaggy 
head to the one side or the other to see his pur- 
suer. <A stern chase is a long one. Every pore 
was streaming, and I threw off my coat, tied it 
behind me, threw away the stirrups, clapped 
heels to pony, and yelled him into a faster gait. 

I never knew what physical excitement was 
before, and thought the oddest things while in 
that exciting race. 
amazed my mind. 
ask any woman to love me, in the voice with 
which I besought Dan to fly faster. All pas- 
sion and pathos were in the tone; and yet, some- 
how, though the blood was boiling, and I was so 
light that it seemed as if the wind blew through 
me, my mind sat apart and wondered how it 
could be that its highest functions were for an 
instant usurped, and my heart trembled at such 
living semblance of its noblest moods. 

A mile or two of those tremendous strides be- 


gan to tell upon the heavy creature, and his gait | 


grew sensibly slacker. Dan gradually gained 
upon him, and as I got alongside I pulled trig- 
ger. For the only time in all my use of the 
rifle the cap snapped, but the cartridge failed to 
eatch the fire. 
ble snort, head and horns down, and made for 
pony and me. 
sulted by snapping caps. Pony wouldn't fight, 
shame upon him! but gathered up his heels 


gered into a quicker flight, and in another direc- 


The tones of my own voice | 
I wondered if I should ever | 


Buffalo-bull turned with a terri- | 


He was not the bull to be in- | 
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quicker than lightning, and leaped a great leap 
ahead of him, and around to the other side. If 
he had turned, two horns would have disembow- 
eled him. Luckily for me my feet were out of the 
stirrups and my seat was firm, or I might have 
been sent kiting into the air and down by bull’s 
feet, instead of enjoying that spinal thrill from 
Dan’s tightening loins. Buffalo-bull did not fol- 
low us far, but turned and made off at a smal 
angle, using his best legs—four of them. 


] 


| brought pony to a stand, toes down, drew a bead 


for the vital spot just behind the fore-shoulder, 
and fired. Buffalo-bull, that had galloped on 
four legs, hobbled on three. I had fired a littk 
too far forward, and broken the shoulder-blade 
I had no more cartridges, but walked my hors: 
along as fast as the bull could hobble, till an- 
other came and dispatched him later in the day 

One of our party, the son of a rich Bostor 


| merchant—a clever scape-grace, who had tray- 
}eled the world over, and, among other things, 


had bought up and killed beef for California 
| miners in “49—superintended the cutting-up of 
ithe buffalo. Axes and butcher-knives soon 
dissected the huge carcass, and two carts wer 
loaded with the meat from the two bulls, and 
wheeled into camp late that evening. Rousing 
fires had been built, and ‘* Bony,” the scientitic 
cook of the Agony Hall mess, gave us all steaks 
and fries and ‘‘ bouillons” that night, and as long 
as the fresh meat lasted. The next day (Sun- 
day) was spent in jerking the meat—i. ¢., 
ting it in thin slices, and drying it in the sun « 
over a slow fire, the smoke keeping off flies a1 
gnats. 

My only coat—a corduroy, with the pockets 
j full of papers—had tumbled off in the buttal 
|chase. Monday morning, an hour before sun- 
| rise, Joseph and I went to search for it. We 

took along a half-breed bred to prairie life, wit! 
| keen eyes, and the promise of reward as an eye- 
opener. We had for a base of operations a 
imaginary line drawn from the head of the first 
| buffalo killed, directly west half a mile. I knew 
that my coat was within a hundred yards of that 
line. We searched for miles and miles around : 
it was less than five miles from the camp to wher 
the carcass lay, but not a hair of it could we see 
The wolves could not have eaten it, and it cer- 
tainly stood up two feet from the ground, 
black, hairy mass, the most conspicuous kind of 
a way-mark. But we might as well have looked 
for the track of Columbus’s ship, left, in the fall 
of 1492, east of San Salvador, in the middle of 
| the Atlantic Ocean. The sea is not more path- 
less than a level prairie. 

The next Monday afternoon we reached Pem- 
bina. During that week one day’s travel was 
very much like another. Joseph compared ow 
daily topography to successive pancakes which 
we seemed to be turning off the immense grid- 
dle of the horizon, smoking hot from the fiery 
| oven of the sun. On the right of us, with our 
glasses we could see the distant line of timber 
marking the northward course of Red River; 
about every day we crossed some one of its west- 
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rn tributaries—first a line of blue on the north- 
rn horizon, resolving itself into trees which we 
gradually neared, plunged into, fording the 
stream which ran through them, and emerg- 
ing on the other side to another stretch of open 
prairie, terminated at the distance of twenty or 
thirty miles by another timbered stream. Some- 
times we had no water but swamp water, and no 
wood but the bois de vache, or “ buffalo chips,” 
which gave an unpleasant flavoring to our cook’s 
savory pancakes ; and once we got stuck, late in 
the afternoon, in the middle of a huge marsh, 
where with great difficulty we found a bit of dry 
ground big enough to spread our blankets on, 
going supperless to bed, and waiting for daylight 
o extricate ourselves from the wilderness of 
oughs and marshes that environed us. 
Goose River, Turtle River, Little Salt 
iver, Park River, and their numberless tributa- 
On the banks 
if Park River we found a little orchard of blue- 
yerries, and in less than ten minutes from the 
first alarm every body was on his hands and 
<nees among the bushes, renewing the joys of 
Strawberries, too, grew thicker as we 


ver, 


} 
| 
> 
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ries, were those which we crossed. 


youth. 
ulvanced. They were near bringing one of our 
arty to grief—one whom we all liked. 
i habit of walking ahead of the train for a mile 
yr two, picking strawberries and wool-gathering, 
ind besides, was very near-sighted. The train 
stopped to send after fresh meat—a young and 
fat bull, killed by L—— after a four-mile chase 
—and the philosopher trudged on. When we 
were in motion again somebody asked, ‘* Where’s 
[——?” He was nowhere to be seen. 
be done. One officious personage, 


Some- 
thing must 


Elm | 


He had 


| spectacles ; and now it began to be feared that 
he had lost himself in the bewildering mazes of 
|his strawberry search. We had not galloped 
a mile before the half-breed’s quick eye caught 
the figure—which had been buffalo, elk, Indian, 
and what not, an hour before—standing, ap- 
parently motionless, on the summit of a distant 
ridge, some five miles off, visible to me through 
a glass only as a vague black line against 
)the sky. A very anxious interval of doubt was 
| passed at the swiftest pace of our horses before 
| we were at all sure that the dim object was my 
best friend. Speculation gradually dawned inte 
recognition; and as we approached him, the 
| geographer of the Northwest descended from his 
eminence, and saluted us with a bland and quiet 
courtesy, as if he felt quite at home, and was 
| going to ask us to take something. ‘The geog- 
rapher was utterly lost on his own ground, and 
had not the least idea where he was. Picking 
strawberries he wandered outside of the trail, 
| forgot on which side of it he was, and took, of 
| course, the exactly wrong direction in trying to 
find his way back; and so, after wandering for 


a while among blueberries and eagles’ nests and 
buffalo tracks, he concluded that he was lost, and 
deliberately made up his mind to camp there, in 
sight for miles around, till he was sent for.” 
BULL IN JAPAN.* 
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who at that time commanded the commander | 
if the train, said, ‘* Of course he is ahead,” and | 
‘bjected to delaying the train till search was | 


made. 
Joseph had no idea of leaving his friend alone 


m the prairie, and rebuked this volunteered in- 


humanity with the information that he (brute) 


might go on as soon as he chose, and as far as he | 


chose; but as for him (Joseph), the train might 
travel till sundown before he would stir another 
step till the missing man was found. So he took 
tl 
mounted on my horse, and started off in the di- 
rection where, during the afternoon, a spot had 
been seen, which the man with the spy-glass had 


ie sharp-eyed Cree half-breed along with him, 


pronounced an Indian, and the man with a} 


field-glass had pronounced an elk, and we with- 


mut glasses had pronounced buffalo; and which | 


it was thought might be T——. The train 
kept on slowly till it came to the first wood and 
water, and there camped. About sundown Jo- 
seph and the Cree half-breed came into camp 
with the philosopher between them. The rest 
f the story Joseph shall tell in his own words : 
‘The last authentic recollection of the phi- 
losopher was during the buffalo-hunting news, 
when he was seen, like 
Great Orion, sloping slowly to the West,’ 
hunting for strawberries in labyrinths of reflec- 


tion. The savant, it was known, had lost his 
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TJHATEVER may be the ultimate result 
\ of Lord Elgin’s Mission to the East, it 
has been fortunate in the choice of a historian 
Mr. Oliphant, who accompanied it as private 
| secretary to the embassador, is an experienced 
traveler, a careful observer, and a graphic nar- 
rator. He knows what to see, how to see it, 
and in what manner to set forth the results of 
his observations. We may have occasion in 
some future number to give the results of his ob- 
servations in China, embracing the quarrel with 
| Yeh, the capture of Canton, the demolition of 
the forts on the Peiho, the compulsory treaty of 
Tientsin, and various expeditions into the in- 
| terior of the Celestial Empire. For the present, 
Jarl of Elin'’s Mission to China 
"DS, "D9. By Lavrence 


* Narrative of the 
and Japan, in the year 1857, 
| OvrpHant, Esq. Harper and Brothers 


58, 
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we limit ourselves to an abstract of his observa- 
tions upon Japan. 

The treaty of Tientsin having been framed, 
the English embassador and his suite, on the last 
day of July, 1858, embarked on board a steamer 
for Japan, having in tow the yacht Emperor, a 
present from the Queen of England to the Japa- 
nese sovereign. This yacht was a somewhat im- 
portant article, for the assumed necessity of pre- 
senting it in person was the means upon which 
reliance was placed for making their way to the 
capital. The distance from Shanghai to Naga- 
saki is only 450 miles, but for all intercourse 
between the natives, the Atlantic and Pacific 
might as well have rolled between. No Japa- 
nese vessel, unless driven by storms, had ever 
visited Chinese waters. Ten Chinese junks, 
and no more, were allowed to come to Japan. 
The moment one of these arrived the Japanese 
authorities took possession of it, hauled it high 
and dry upon shore, unloaded it, and placed on 
board the return cargo, the crew being kept in 
close confinement upon shore. 

The expedition steamed smoothly over the 
narrow sea, so rarely furrowed by a keel, and on 


the morning of the fifth day caught sight of the | 
The first object | 


voleanic mountains of Japan. 
clearly made out was an evidence of civilization 
unknown to the Celestial Empire: a tall flag- 
staff on the highest point of a small island tele- 
graphed their approach to the main land; and 
although they did not then know it, the booming 
a series of cannon, placed within ear-shot of each 
other all the way to Jedo, seven hundred miles 
away, conveyed the tidings that the strangers 
were at the moment passing up the harbor of 
Nagasaki. They steamed up the bay, along 
heights crowned with batteries, and indented 
with bays, from which deep-wooded valleys ran 
far inland, their sides enlivened with green 
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slopes and rice-fields, rising 
race, while wreaths of blue 
from the groves gave token of quiet hamlets 
Quaint native craft, with high pointed bows an 
sails striped black and white, were moored jr 
secluded coves, or lay with folded sails whi] 
their crews were fishing, or shot across the qui: 
waters. They passed the rocky islet of Pappen- 
berg, down whose precipitous cliffs hundreds of 
Christians were flung in the old days of perse- 
cution. Beyond this no foreign vessels were for- 
merly suffered to pass. The island bristled with 
batteries—some real, armed with guns of enor- 
mous calibre; others the shams known among 
sailors as ‘‘ Dungaree forts” — walls of canvas 
painted to resemble batteries. 

The formidable cordon of vessels which once 
closed the harbor were now represented by a 
single boat, upon whose deck sat an official 
quietly reading and fanning himself. As the 
steamer approached he looked up from his book 
and benignly waved his fan, by way of intima- 


terrace above ter. 


smoke curling uy 


| tion that the strangers could not pass, and then 


settled himself back with the air of a public 
servant who had done his duty regardless of con- 
sequences, 

The steamer paddled quietly on, and coming 
to anchor, was boarded by a party of officials in 
gauzy overcoats and wide calico trowsers, their 
feet encased in slippers, or rather ‘‘ foot-mittens, 
for the great toe was honored with a special com- 
partment. They crowded the deck, smiling and 
bowing, while the two swords which they wore 
in evidence of their rank, projected behind, giv- 
ing them the aspect of some undescribed bird 
with two tails. They talked away volubly in 
what appeared to be good Low-Dutch, which no- 
body on board understood; so the purport of 
their discourse remains an unsolved mystery. 

They found that the Dutch Chief Superintend- 
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ent. Mr. Donker Curtius, was absent; he was | 


now on his way from the capital where, in com- 
pany with the American Minister, Mr. Town- 
send Harris, he had been vainly attempting to ne- 
gotiate a treaty. Mr. Harris had returned to 
Simoda, while Mr. Curtius set out for Nagasaki. 
Little did the sober Dutchman suspect that, 
while he was prosecuting the long overland jour- 
ney, his shrewd Yankee friend had learned of the 
signing of the Chinese treaty of Tientsin ; had 
retraced his steps to Jedo, and had actually ne- 
gotiated that treaty, which, on the day before we 
write these pages, was solemnly taken from its 
scarlet receptacle and presented to the President 
at Washington, by the first Japanese embassa- 
dors ever sent to a civilized nation. 

The old restrictions are done away, and the 
strangers were at full liberty to explore Naga- 
saki and its environs. Mr. Oliphant paints his 


Japanese pictures in rose-color; and if we could 
| 


accept them as a fair representation, we should 
almost suspect that Japan was the true terres- 


trial paradise, and be 
inclined to exchange 


our Mayor and Common 
Council, if not our Pres- 
ident and Congress, for 
a Mikado and Tycoon. 
‘There exists not,” he 
says, ‘*a single disagree- 
able association to cloud 
our reminiscence of that 
delightfulcountry. Each 
day gave us fresh proofs 
of the amiable and gen- 
erous character of the 
people among whom we 
were. Each moment of 
the day furnished us with 
some new fact worthy 
of notice..... . At the time 
it was delicious; it is 
only afterward, when you | 
try to arrange the facts 
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+ and describe the appear- 
that the incon- 
venience attending a 
surfeit of sensations of 
this sort makes itself 
felt.” This was written 
after having ‘ enjoyed 
the hospitalities” of Na- 
gasaki, Simoda, and 
Jedo. Let hope, 
even against hope, that 
the Japanese embassa- 


ances, 


us 


dors may have as pleas- 
ant reminiscences after 
they have visited Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, and 
New York. 

Instead of an infinite 
congeries of houses, as 
in a Chinese city, built 
upon no definite plan, 
the first view of Naga- 
saki presented a wide street, flanked by neat two- 
story houses, with tiled or wooden roofs, and 
broad eaves projecting over the lower story. A 
pave ran down the centre, carefully graveled 
to the gutters on each side. 


The houses were 
open; the light paper sliding screens, which 


| by night separate them into apartments, are 


pushed back by day, throwing the interior int 
one spacious room. No foul odors assailed the 
nostrils; no deformed beggars, hideous with cu- 
taneous diseases, pained the eye; but the broad 
streets, unencumbered with vehicles or beasts of 
burden, were enlivened with foot-passengers, an 
the open doors of the houses gave glimpses o! 
men, women, and children lounging upon clean, 
|soft mats within. As they passed along the 
streets they were followed by no noisy groups, 
as in a Chinese city, but were every where treat- 
ed with quiet, unostentatious politeness. 

On the second day Lord Elgin and his secre- 
| tary came upon a sort of riding-school, where 
| the young ‘‘ bloods” of Nagasaki were amusing 
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remarkable part of the costume of Young Naga- 
saki was their hats, which were of lacker, as flat 
as a shield, and fastened to their heads by a com- 
plicated series of lashings. Two strings crossed 
each other at the back of the head, two passed 
under the chin, while another pair crossed under 
the nose. It is as much trouble to tie on a Jap- 
anese hat as it is to secure a pair of skates; and 
when it is done the wearer appears as though his 
face had sustained some serious injury, which re- 
juired a great amount of ligatures and bandages. 


and by signs offered to treat them to a gallop 
Nagasaki is nestled at the foot of a range of 
hills, whose summits and slopes are crowned 
with temples and tea-gardens. Sixty-two of thi 
former, and seven hundred and fifty of the latter, 
would seem to afford abundant means of recrea- 
tion for a city of 60,000 inhabitants. The shops 
contained a profusion of the lacker and porcelain 
ware for which Japan is famous; but the stran- 
gers could make no purchases, for it is strictly 
forbidden that any money except Japanese coin 
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themselves, riding fiery little steeds. The most | These youths were Vastly polite to the strangers 
wi 
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should pass current. 
Foreigners are there- 
fore obliged to ex- 
change their money 
for the currency of 
the country, and this 
can only be done at 
the government of- 
fice, at which the 
Englishmen had not 
vet been introduced. 
Noshop-keeper, with 
however itching a 
palm he was en- 
iowed, dared violate 
this law; for he was 
morally sure that the 
eve of some spy was 
upon him, and that 
his dereliction would 
ertainly be report- 
1d. The universal 
‘xistence of this 
system of espionage 
may fairly be set 
lown as one of the shadows which must darken 
the roseate picture which Mr. Oliphant paints 
f life in Japan. There are not wanting fore- 
shadowings that the strenuous industry of the 
West will find a home in Japan. ‘Thus, at 
Nagasaki, the Government has recently estab- 
lished a machine-shop and foundery, with all the 
ippurtenances necessary for the construction 
ind repair of steamers; and the diving-bell 
id Nasmyth’s steam-hammer are in daily use 
i the construction of a new pier. In these 
works several Japanese princes have, like Peter 
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the Great, entered themselves as workmen, and 
are busy at lathe and vice and forge. The sue- 
cess with which their studies have been prosecut- 
ed is shown by the fact that they have already 
engineers capable of navigating a steamer from 
port to port, and even across the ocean. 

After spending two or three days at Nagasaki 
the expedition steamed away for Simoda and 
Jedo. Narrowly escaping wreck in a sudden 
storm, they skirted the high, volcanic shores of 
Kiusu. In this island alone are no less than 
five active voleanoes. Of these, Wuzen-take, 


| ‘*The High Mountain of the Hot Springs.” is 


the chief. In one of its eruptions it destroyed 
the city of Sima Barra, when 35,000 persons lost 


their lives. Later, in 1793, the summit of the 


;mountain sank entirely down, torrents of boil- 


ing water poured from the cavity, and the vapor 
rose like thick smoke. The voleanic nature of 
the country has given shape to the popular ideas 
of the Infernal regions, some of the punishments 
of which have a Dantean appositeness. Thus 
confectioners and pastry-cooks who, in their 
lives, were guilty of adulteration, are plunged 
into a boiling spring whose surface seethes up in 
a cream-like scum; while deceitful distillers and 
brewers are boiled in fountains whose waters 
are as thick and muddy as the vile compounds 
with which they poisoned their too-confiding 
customers—a pleasant prospect for the mem- 
bers of these crafts, if their nefarious skill is 
equal to that of their European and American 
brethren. 

On the fifth day they caught sight of the lofty 
peak of Fusiyama, which figures so conspicuous- 
ly in Japanese pictures, rearing its snow-streaked 


cone 12,000 feet above the sea, and forming a 
landmark worthy of the great city of Jedo, which 


lies near its base. Passing bold headlands and 
rocky islets, they opened the quiet-looking bay 


of Simoda, and glided into its peaceful waters. 
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between shores feathered with foliage down to 
the water's edge. 

About a mile from the town they could see a 
pleasant grove, among whose trees gleamed the 
walls of a picturesque old temple. While scan- 
ning it through a glass, and speculating to what 
mysterious rites the temple was devoted, they 
caught sight of a familiar bit of bunting flutter- 
ing among the leaves of the sacred Bo-tree. It 
was the blue and white and red—the stars and 
stripes of the Yankee land. ‘This sequestered 
temple was the abode of Mr. Harris, the Ameri- 
can consul, whose secretary, Mr. Hewsken, came 
off to welcome the new-comers before they had 
time to land. Well might the Americans wel- 
come them, for they had passed two years in al- 
most entire isolation from civilized society. Ex- 
cept on the rare occasions when a foreign vessel 
touched at Simoda, they had scarcely seen a hu- 
man being with whom they could interchange 
congenial ideas. ‘¢They had been,” says Mr. 
Oliphant, summing up their privations in an odd 


ceiving a letter or a newspaper, and two years 
without tasting mutton.” The loss of the Zimes 
and of ‘*Southdown,” however, had not dis- 
gusted our Consul with Japan. He was pro- 
fuse in his praises of the country and the peo- 
ple, and related many instances of the kindness 
and attention which he had received. Once, 
when severely ill, the Emperor had insisted on 
sending to him his own medical attendant, while 
the Empress delighted in preparing with her own 
royal hand delicacies to tempt his feeble appetite. 


The next day they were visited by the Gov- | 


ernor of Simoda—a jolly individual, who seemed 

to think every thing in life a capital joke, not 

even excepting Lord Elgin’s positive refusal to 

hand over to him the yacht, and forego his pur- | 
pose of proceeding to Jedo with his fleet. The 

consequences of such an unwarranted step, the | 
Governor said, with a chuckle, would be terrible 
to him, and still more terrible to them. 
laughed when his rep- 
resentations were set at 
naught; laughed as he 
partook of Champagne 
and ham, the foreign 
delicacies most in favor 
in Japan; and laughed 
still more heartily as he 
paid his hosts the Jap- 
anese compliment of 
carrying away in his 
pocket-like sleeves the 
fragments of the re- 
past. 

Simoda appears to 
be but a poor place, 
and is now no longer 
a port open to foreign 
commerce, Kanagawa, 
some miles up the bay, 
being substituted for it 
under the new treaty. 
There was, however, a 
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allowed to trade, 
The embassy did not fail to avail themselves of 
this convenience, and purchased sundry articles 
of Japanese manufacture, among which were a 
kind of overcoats made of waxed paper, and as 


bazar in which foreigners were 


thoroughly water-proof as the best prov 
of Day or Goodyear. 


uctions 
Of course they are not 
very durable; but this is of little consequence 
as they cost only one-and-six-pence sterling 
The main part of their “shopping,” howeve: 
was reserved for Jedo. 

Leaving Simoda, after a delay of a couple of 
days, the expedition steamed rapidly up the bay 
toward Jedo through the waters traversed for 
the first time by a foreign vessel by Commod 
Perry’s fleet. At Kanagawa, eighteen miles 
from Jedo, they passed the Russian fleet, which 
had been lying there for a fortnight, while Count 
Putiatine had been endeavoring to make arrange- 
ments for reception at the capital. Without 
even stopping Lord Elgin steamed past the Rus- 


ore 


( 


| sian vessels, passing at full speed the point be- 
collocation, ‘‘for eighteen months without re- 


|of English. 


yond which no European vessel had gone, and 
in a couple of hours dropped anchor in front oi 
the famous capital of Japan. 

Up the sides of these vessels came tumbling thy 
two-sworded officials. They are astonished, but 
smiling and polite, questioning the strangers it 
Japanese and Dutch, with now and then a word 
Luckily Mr. Harris has ‘‘lent 
them his secretary, Mr. Hewsken, by whose in- 
terpretation the parties could understand eac! 
other. ‘*Who are you?” they ask.  ‘‘How 
many guns have you? how many men? Wh) 
have you come?” One thing was certain. Bx 
they and their objects who and what they might. 
the strangers must take their vessels back t 
Kanagawa. With equal politeness, but wit! 
perfect assurance, the officials were told that 
the idea could not be entertained for a moment 
‘Elgin and Kincardine” was on board, though 


| not then to be seen, and his subordinates did not 
He | dare to hint to him a proposition to turn back 
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The famous yacht, 
to bring which they 
hadcome so far, must 
be officially deliver- 
ed: and the embas- 
sador that 
a suitable residence 
ild be provided 
tor him on shore. 
These subordinate 
officials were on the 
next day followed 
by others of superior 
Their object 
was 
find out the charac- 


wished 


rank. 


same — to 


ter and designs of 
the strangers, and, 
ibove all, to induce 
them to remove their 
ls from before 
the capital. If ** EL 
gin and Kincardine” 

whom they sup- 


nosed to be two em- 
assadors, One sent to act as a spy upon the other 
iter the Japanese fashion—would return to Ka- 
nagawa, arrangements could be much more easily 
made for his reception at Jedo. Lord Elgin could 
not understand how going eighteen miles away 
vuld facilitate his coming to the capital. They 
represented that the anchorage at Jedo was dan- 
gerous. ‘Then they ought, said the embassador, 
to remove their own fleet. It would be impossi- 
le to send supplies to the ships. That was quite 
unnecessary, for they had an abundant supply 
m board. Each official in turn exhausted his 
eloquence; but all to no purpose. Lord Elgin 
ould not think of leavjng until he had hand- 
ed the yacht over to the Imperial Government. 
Finding all their representations of no avail, the 
Japanese smilingly promised to report to their 
superiors, and in the mean while devoted them- 
selves to the barbarian luxuries of paté de fois 
yras and Champagne. 

For one reason or another the landing was 
postponed for three days, during which thestrange 
vessels were a subject of curious investigation to 
the people. Boats full of ladies, with powdered 
‘heeks, blackened teeth, and lips as red as ver- 
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LANDING-PLACE AT JEDO. 

milion could make them, thronged around, peer- 
ing curiously in at the port-hoies. One gentle- 
man, mistaking Lord Elgin’s chair of state for 
a shrine, prostrated himself before the unknown 
deity within with a most laudable catholic spirit. 

At length five commissioners came off to com- 
plete arrangements for the landing. Accom- 
panving them was a man named Moriyama, 
who spoke Dutch perfectly. He interpreted the 
Japanese into Dutch, which Mr. Hewsken in 
turn rendered into English. All communica- 
tions between the Japanese and the English pass- 
ed through this double translation. The em- 
bassador was informed that a choice of two houses 
was at his disposal for himself and suite, but the 
illness of the Emperor wonld prevent him from 
giving Lord Elgin a personal reception. It was 
not until after he had left Japan that he learned 
what this illness really was. 

The landing-place at Jedo is about the centre 
of the city, which is here protected by long green 
batteries, whose grassy slopes, dotted with hand- 
some trees, seemed rather the approach to a park 
than to a densely crowded city. There was ne 
crowd at the landing, the batteries not being 
open to the public. 
palanquins, were in readiness to convey the 
strangers. These palanquins, unlike those of 
India, are square instead of oblong, so that the 
occupant must sit bolt upright. They are borne 
by four men, and are far from a comfortable ve- 
hicle. The horses have their tails carefully tied 
up in a long bag reaching almost to the ground 
Instead of iron shoes they have a kind of slipper 
made of twisted straw, of which each bears an 
abundant supply. When one is worn out it is 
replaced in a moment by another: hence arises 
the custom of measuring the distance from one 
place to another by the number of horse-shoes 
worn out in reaching it, much as in Holland 
they are measured by the number of pipes smoked 
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in the transit. 
cumbrous affair, with slipper-like stirrups, almost 
large enough for a boat. Each horse was led 
by two grooms, # being a great point that the 
steed should be supposed to be so spirited that 
one man at the bridle is quite inadequate to re- 
strain his ardor. 

The procession was led by a pompous official 
bearing a spear. Then came a crowd of attend- 
ants, some bearing umbrellas and others lackered 
portmanteaus, slung from poles over their shoul- 
ders ; these were by courtesy supposed to contain 
the baggage of the strangers. ‘Then came the 
members of the expedition, some in norimons, 
others on horseback, followed by other umbrella- 
bearers. The crowd was wild with excitement, 
pouring out of every cross street and Jane. There 
were mothers with their infants upon their shoul- 
ders, children dodging between the legs of their 
elders, and old people tottering after their chil- 
dren. 
and women, who had left their baths in such 
haste that their only at- 
tire was a suit of soap- 
suds. There was not, 
however, the least dis- 
order. The spectators 
ran along parallel with 
the until 
stopped by a barrier ; 
for at every two hun- 
dred yards the streets 
are crossed by a wood- 
en gate, with a keeper 
seated in a little house. 

‘he moment the pro- 
cession passed one of 
these barriers the gate 
closed, and the 
crowd behind were left 
eraning their necks 
through the bars. Thus 
for two miles the pro- 
cession made its way 
between two walls of 
human beings, at least 
eight deep; then turn- 


procession, 


was 


The door-ways were crowded with men | 


ing down a short lane and passing between tw: 

heavy wooden gates, they entered the building 

which had been fitted up for their residence, 
This building was connected with a temple ir 


| which religious services were constantly going on 
| Their rooms fronted upon a pleasant garden, i: 
| the centre of which was a pond where large gold- 
| fish floated lazily about under the broad lotu 


| 

| leaves. In the centre was a little island 
| proached by a rustic bridge. 


ap- 
This quiet retreat 
was shut in by a high bank covered with shrub- 
| bery and pines. ‘The lower apartments wer 
divided by screens made of paper, running ir 
| slides, so that they could be thrown into one « 
| subdivided at pleasure. The floors were covere: 
| with mats made of plaited straw four inches 
| thick, so white and clean that at first the occu- 
| pants, to avoid soiling them, walked about in 
their stocking feet or in Japanese sandals. The 


The saddle is a hard and rather | 


| 


| 


| JAPANESE SANDAL. 
furniture had a decidedly European aspect. Pre- 
vious to Mr. Harrison’s visit to Jedo, the G 
ernment had sent privately to Simoda, and had 
exact copies of all his furniture made, so that on 
his arrival he found his apartments furnished 
with chairs, tables, and beds. So also the En- 


| glish visitors found themselves provided wit! 


beds, matresses, and dressing-gowns. Servants 


|in abundance filled the ante-room, and wer 
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sometimes inconveniently ready to meet all their young ladies next door were intently studying 
real or imaginary wants. The process by which | the anatomy of the strangers and the arrange- 
the Europeans prepared themselves for going to | ment of their under-garments. 

bed was a matter of unfailing interest to their ae! No impediment was offered to the strangers 
tendants, in which some of their neighbors also | visiting any part of the city and neighborhood. 
shared. Some of the rooms were separated from | In the busy streets occupied by the lower orders 
an adjoining house only by a paper screen. One | they were attended by a band of policemen, but 
morning, while dressing, their attention was ar- | when they turned into the spacious streets in- 
rested by a scratching upon the paper and a | habited by the nobles these guards left them 
suppressed tittering. Looking in that direction, | Here the streets are some twenty or thirty yards 
they saw a pair of bright eyes peering through | wide, with a stream of water running down the 
a couple of peep-holes ; and were aware that the centre. The lower part of the houses is of rough 
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!a class of officials who stand as intermediaries 


between the people and the authorities, whos: 
it to and forward peti- 
tions and complaints to the Governor, and t 
advocate the cause of the complainants. Eyery 


is receive 


business 


street has its magistrate, elected by the inhab- 


itants, who is expected to be acquainted wit] 
the character and conduct of every person with- 
in his jurisdiction, and to settle all disputes ; 
he is responsible for the good order of his street 
The householders are also divided into smal] 
companies of four or five, the head of which is 
responsible to the magistrates for the good con 
duct of every member. Besides the regular yo- 
lice, the streets are patrolled by night by the in- 
habitants themselves, in parties of two or thre: 
Although Mr. Oliphant passed through the most 
densely crowded streets he never saw any dis 
turbance; did not encounter a single drunker 
person, unless a little over-exhilaration on th 
part of the Commissioners, when the Champagi 
of their visitors was too plentiful, may be con- 
sidered an exception; with the exception of on 
or two religious mendicants, never met a beggar ; 
never saw a child maltreated or struck; and, 
mirabile dictu, never heard a scolding woman 
The first official interview between the tw 


Chief Ministers of State and Lord Elgin was 
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held a couple of days after his arrival at Jedo 


| Entering the citadel, the embassador and his 


stone, above which they are raised to the height 
of twenty feet, constructed of masonry, white- 
washed, with raised groinings. There is a gate- 
way in the centre, painted red or some other 
bright color, with pent roof and lacker orna- 
ments. ‘The architecture even of these palaces 
of the great nobles is singularly plain, though 
the great size of some of the buildings renders 
them not unimposing. The walls of one resi- 
dence extended two or three hundred yards, per- 
forated only here and there with grated windows. 
The strangers had no opportunity of examining 
the interior of these residences, as they belong to 
a class who look with distrust upon foreigners. 
The citadel is eight miles in circuit, and affords 
a shelter to 40,000 souls. This is the residence 
of the Tycoon, and his world also, for he is | 
never allowed, except incognito, to pass its pre- 
cincts. Under such circumstances it looked al- 
most like mockery to present him with a yacht. 
With the exception of the houses of the no- | 
bles, Jedo is built almost entirely of wood. Here 
and there is a building of unburned brick, with 
iron shutters. This is a fire-proof store, in which | 
property can be stored away in case of a fire in | 
the neighborhood. At nearly all the barriers a | 
tall ladder is erected, with a bell at the top, to 
be rung in case of fire. The population of the | 
city can only be conjectured. Golownin gravely | 
puts it down at eight millions; Mr. Oliphant 
thinks it exceeds two millions. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that next after London the 
capital of Japan is the most populous city on the 
globe. Its municipal organization appears to be 
admirable. At its head is a Mayor or Governor, 
who is assisted by a number of deputies, and by | 


suite passed through a series of ante-chambe1 
partitioned off by paper screens, and were ushere: 
into an oblong apartment, at the farther end of 
which the ministers were standing behind tw 
low tables, opposite which were similar ones fo 
Lord Elgin and suite. Between the two row 
of tables crouched Moriyama, the interprete: 
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who touched the ground reverentially with his 


forehead whenever called upon to exercise his 


functions. 


} 
Compliments duly made, refresh- 


ments were served, These consisted of tea, then 
a kind of tea-syllabub, which Mr. Oliphant 


thou 


ht on the whole preferable to senna and 


rhubarb, followed by sweetmeats. 


The next day the six Japanese Commissioners 


ppeared at the residence of the embassador, to 
xchange credentials, and enter upon the pre- 
iminaries of the treaty. The Japanese official 
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costume is remarkably simple—straw-color, blu 

and black being the predominant colors. The 
cut of the trowsers which are worn in audiences 
with the Tycoon is the most noticeable feature 
in the state costume. On such occasions every 
one is supposed to come into the imperial pres- 
ence upon his knees; but as this would be prac- 
tically inconvenient, a compromise is effected by 
making the legs of the trowsers a half yard longer 
than the limbs which they encase. This extra 
length trailing behind, gives a toler: 
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sentation of a man shuffling along upon his | diplomatists, never agreeing to any stipulati 


knees. The commissioners took occasion to an- | until they had mastered it in all its bearings 
nounce that the Tycoon, being childless, had Once indeed a difference occurred so serious t} 


1at 
adopted a son, who would be his successor, | a spec ial supply of wine had to be intrody lt 
Chis was a part of a system of elaborate mystifi- | wash it away. The principal provisions of th 
cation, as will appear in the sequel, the object | treaty relate to commerce, the right of consula 
of which is unexplained. A goodly amount of | representation, and the tribunals before wh 
ham and Champagne having been disposed of, offenses by people of one nation against tho 
‘redentials were formally exchanged, and every | of the other shall be tried. In general, Brit 
body lighting a pipe or cigar, the provisions of subjects are to be tried by the consul in a | 
the treaty were rapidly agreed upon. The Japa-| ance with British laws, Japanese, by their ow 
nese Commissioners proved themselves astute | magistrates and laws. y a special art 
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| the English subordinates entered into the business 


bo of shopping with a zest worthy of the gentler sex. 
re Porcelain shops, lacker establishments, and silk 
| warehouses were special objects of attraction. 
The process of shopping was this: The customers 
ie being seated upon a low divan were treated to tea, 


eau sucre, and pipes, before commencing their 
selections. These having been made, the pur- 


chaser gave his name, which was written down 
by the shop-keeper, and the tickets were sent to 
the Government office, to be paid for in Japa- 
nese coin. Soaccurately were the accounts kept 
that not a single error was detected. 

The treaty was formally signed on the 26th 
of August. While it was being negotiated a 
formal message was sent in behalf of the Ty- 
coon, expressing his sorrow that serious illness 
| prevented him from receiving the British Em- 
| bassador; and again, after its conclusion, a 
splendid banquet was provided, upon which oc- 
| casion a message was sent from the Tycoon, re- 
gretting that he was unable to see Lord EI- 
gin, and wishing him all manner of happiness. 
| What was, then, the surprise of the recipient 


of all these gracious messages when he learned, 
| 
| two months later, after he had returned to Chi- 
| na, that there was no Tycoon at all during the 


JAPANESE VILLAGE.—FROM A NATIVE DRAWING. whole of his stay in Japan! Mis Majesty had 


| died—just when, and by what means, nobody 
British diplomatic agent and consul-general, | knows to this day. His suecesscr had not been 
with their suites, are to be at liberty to travel in| appointed; and the story of his having adopted 
any partof Japan. We may hope that this pro-| an heir was a pure fabrication, as well as were 
vision will at no very distant day be the means of | all the polite messages sent in his name. 
furnishing us with reliable accounts of the interior Mr. Oliphant devotes some pages to an ac- 
f Japan; for it must be borne in mind that our | count of the system of government of Japan 
lirect knowledge of the empire is as yet limited | These accounts are gathered partly from the in- 
mainly to three or four ports. Even the old |.formation of foreigners resident jn the country, 
Jesuits and the Dutch missions could tell of no- 
thing which lay off from the main route between | [- 
Jedo and Nagasaki. If we can form any judg- 
ment from the illustrations which Japanese art- 
ists give, the interior must abound with natural 
scenery of the most magnificent character. 
The Japanese seem to be almost the only un- 
civilized people who have any appreciation of the 


picturesque in natural scenery, or any faculty 
f representing it pictorially. Captain Yule, in 
his work on Birmah, notes that the Burmese 
seem to have no power of understanding a pic- 
ture; they will be as apt to consider a drawing 
of a ship intended to represent an elephant as | 
iny thing else. There are no Chinese drawings | 
in which natural objects are truly rendered. 
But Japanese books abound in illustrations of 
natural scenery. Waterfalls and precipices, pic- | 
turesque villages, and mountain heights are fa- | 
vorite subjects; while the copies of drawings of 
character furnished by Mr. Oliphant, many of 
vhich are embodied in this paper, taken from 
popular books, manifest no inconsiderable artistic 
skill, and are by no means deficient in humor. 
The tea-gardens, which abound in the outskirts 
of Jedo, present some of the most charming 
specimens of the art of landscape gardening in 
the world. 


| 
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and partly from communications of Moriyama, | 
the interpreter. 

The Mikado, or Spiritual Emperor, is a mere 
puppet, with no influence in political matters. | 
The Tycoon, or Administrator, is, in fact, little 
more. The government is an oligarchy; the 
real acting power residing in a council chosen | 
by the Tycoon from among the princes of the | 
empire. This council appoints all the govern- 
ors of provinces, and receives the reports of the 
official spies. Still the Tycoon acts as a check 
upon the council. If they differ from him upon 
any weighty matter, it is referred to another 
body, composed of tke princes of the blood. If 
they decide against the Tycoon, he is obliged at 
once to abdicate; if the decision is ad 
the council, every member is bound to avail 
himself of hara-kiri, or ** happy release ;” that 
is, they must disembowel themselves, or rather, 
as the practice now is, must pretend to make 
the attempt to do so at the moment when their 
heads are struck off by the executioner. 

Such, in brief, is the account gleaned by Mr. | 
Oliphant, from the best sources within his reach, | 
of the Japanese Government. 


verse to 


We are inclined 
to take it with many grains of allowance; as 
well as to make no inconsiderable deductions 
from his rose-colored accounts of the amiability 
and virtue of the Japanese people. But mak- 
ing all reasonable deductions from the glowing 
pictures of Mr. Oliphant, there can be no doubt 


that the Japanese are far in advance of any oth- | 


er Asiatic people; and they manifest an apti- 
tude for acquiring the civilization of the West 
to which no other Oriental race can lay claim. 
But the problem is still to be solved whether 
they can maintain themselves against the pres- 
sure from Europe and America which must soon 
be brought upon them. 3v the various treaties 
five ports are, or shortly will be, open to com- 
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Japan as well 


| scrap of paper. 
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merce and the residence of foreigners. It wil] 
be vain long to attempt to restrict intercours: 
within these limits. What contests are to tak: 
place, and with what results, in the opening of 


as China to foreigners, is the 


| great political and moral problem of the present 


age. 

Those who anticipate a speedy increased com 
merce from the opening of Japan to foreign 
trade will undoubtedly be disappointed. — Iso- 
lated from time immemorial from intercours: 


with other nations, the Japanese have few ar- 


| ticles adapted for exportation, while they pro- 


duce almost every thing necessary for their own 
wants. Their habits are singularly unosten- 
tatious; their architecture is simple, their fur- 
niture inexpensive, their clothing cheap; their 


| diet is composed mainly of vegetables, rice, 


fish. 
simplicity. 
panied by 


and They pride themselves upon this 
Every ceremonious note is accom- 
a bit of salted fish, wrapped in 
This means, when interpreted, 
‘* Remember we were originally a nation of fish 
let us not now become effeminate and 
luxurious, but recognize, in the inclosed slice « 


ermen 5 


| fish, the emblem of our former occupation, an 


let it recall to us the necessity of abstinence an 
} frugality.” This sentiment 
of the leading principle of Japanese life. <A 
Spartan simplicity runs through it. The wants 
which we can supply are few; and they produc 
little which we shall need. If for years o 
woolens and heavy cottons supersede the wadded 
garments which form their winter attire, it is all 
that we can hope. 

The treaty with Great Britain, following that 
with the United States, and succeeded by thos: 
with Russia and France, having been successful- 
| ly negotiated, Lord Elgin delivered the famou 
}yacht to the Government, and steamed back 
to Shanghai, which he had 
left hardly a month before 
Less than a fortnight had 
been passed upon the soil of 
Japan, of which nine days 
only were spent in the cap- 
ital. It is certainly highly 
creditable that in so short 
a time the historian of th 
expedition should have been 
able to gather material for 
altogether the most graphic 
and reliable account yet 
published of that singula 
country. We trust that in 
due time we shall have from 
our own representative, M1 
Townsend Harris, who un- 
doubtedly knows the Jap- 
anese better than any other 
foreigner who has ever lived, 
a full and accurate account 
of Japan and the Japanese. 
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THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON.—Avevtst 16, 1777. 

| SEF that August morning now before me as I tell 

The story of the stirring scenes which I remember well— 
The battle-day of Bennington, and what thereon betell— 
Yes! were in the stubble where the hands had gone at dawn, 
Whe ing swiftly down the road, his dappled gray upon, 
Whos@™fanks were marked with blood and foam, I saw my brother, John. 
Ilis face was bright, his eyes alight, his bearing proud and high— 
‘Ifo! whither do you speed so fast? Why do you hurry by, 
Wile friends are eager for the news, John Manchester?” said I. 


“To fight!” he cried; “who stays at home upon this August day, 
Now Stark has come to Bennington, to lead us in the fray, 

Where we may smite these Hessian wolves who babes and women slay? 
Let baser men remain at toil, as such have done before, 

Let women spin and children play before the farm-house door ; 

But till these knaves are driven hence, I till the ground no more. 
Come you, and join me in the strife that Lexington began ; 

And as the foe comes down on us, and dares us man to man, 

Let you and I acquit ourselves as stout Vermonters can.” 


The words he uttered on our heart fell fast in fiery rain ; 

The blood in wilder current coursed through artery and vein ; 

An impulse there to do and dare went swiftly through each brain. 
Our sight and hearing keener grew before his voice’s tone— 

We saw the cottage roof aflame, the corn-crib overthrown ; 

We heard the widow’s woeful wail, the famished orphan’s moan. 
We thrilled from heart to finger-tip; the very air grew red; 

And casting by the tools of toil, off to the house we sped, 

To wipe the chambers of our guns, and mould the deadly lead. 
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My mother met me at the door—* James, stay at home!” said she; 
“Tf you, my youngest born, should fall, what would become of me? 
And then, a boy in such a fight of little use can be—” 

With that she raised her hand to brush away an oozing tear, 

And added—* It was but in June you reached your sixteenth year; 
So, while your brother is away, remain to guard us here. 

These Hessians whom the King has sent, a hireling war to wage, 
On children as on bearded men, are ruthless in their rage; 

Then go not hence to fall in fight, child of your mother’s age.” 


“Fear not for me,” I answered her; “the Hessians I defy; 

In years a boy, I know, but then a man in heart am I; 

My country needs me in the fight—I can not more than die. 

I come of Abner Manchester, who never knew a fear; 

And though as much as any one I hold my mother dear, 

I may not on this day of days remain a laggard here. 

To herd with women while the fight for freedom is unwon, 
While he has sight to mark a foe and strength to bear a gun, 
Suits not a stout Green Mountain Boy, nor yet my father’s son.” 


“If you will leave me here alone, so be it!’ she replied; 

“But take yon firelock from the hooks—it was your father’s pride— 
He bore it well against the French, nine years before he died—” 
As thus she spoke my mother’s voice grew tremulous in tone— 
“And when you use it, lest your foe in lingering anguish moan, 
Sight at a point two fingers’ length beneath the collar-bone. 

Now, go! my heart, as thus we part, thrills with a mother’s pain; 
To save you from a single pang, its latest drop I'd drain ; 
But—show the courage of your sire, or come not here again!” 


We staried, six of us in all; we made to camp 
our way, 

And found the forees drawn in line two 
o'clock that day, 

In front of where on Walloomscoick, imfenched 
the foemen lay, 

sold Stark rode slowly down the ranks, with 
proud, uncovered head— 

So quiet we that on the turf we heard his 
horse’s tread— 

And at the centre drew his rein, and these 
the words he said— 

“Boys! yonder are the red-coat troops, and, 
mark me every one, 

We win this fight for truth and right, before 
the day be done, 


( 2 
Sle Or Molly Stark’s a widow at the setting of 


the sun! 


Loud rang the cheering in reply, but through the ranks there ran 

A murmur, for they felt it long until the fight began, 

Although they knew the tardiness was from a well-formed plan. 

For in their hurried council there our leaders planned the fight, 

That Herrick with three hundred men should march upon their right, 
And Nichols on the left with more spared from our scanty might, 

To join their forces in the rear, and there assault begin, 

While we upon their front advanced at signal of the din; 

And then let those who dealt their blows with fiercest vigor win 
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Our forces stood without a stir, in silence grim and dark, 

While like a statue on his steed so motionless sat Stark, 

When suddenly, with finger raised, the General whispered—* Hark !” 
We stood as silent as the grave, and as we bent to hear, 

Above the silence far away there came a lusty cheer ; 


Some shots were fired—we knew our friends had joined upon their rear— 


«Now, hearts so warm move like the storm!” said Stark, and led the 


«Green Mountain Boys, acquit yourselves like mettled men to-day! 
Take careful aim, and waste no lead! the wolves are brought to bay 


Then came the crash of musketry, loud pealing on my ear; 

I heard a whizzing sound go past—down fell a comrade near— 
There was a throbbing in my breast that seemed almost like fear— 
A shock, to see a stout young man, in all his youth and pride, 
One who had left the day before a fond and blooming bride, 

Thus done to death, the scarlet blood slow trickling from his sid 
And doubly strange that fearful sight to one who ne’er before, 
Amid the shouting of the hosts, and the cannon’s deadly roar, 

Had seen a fellow-mortal lie thus lifeless in his gore. 


But rage supplanted this at onee—my heart grew strong again ; 
Uprose grim wrath and ern hate, and bitterer disdain. 

I longed to add a leaden drop unto that whizzing rain— 

The tenderness of youth I found forevermore had gone. 

My cheek was leaned upon my gun, the sight was finely drawn 
Upon a gold-laced officer who cheered the Hessians on ; 

And, trembling in my eagerness to strike for home a blow, 

I sent the lead, as mother said, two finger-lengths below 

The ridge that marked the collar-bone, and laughed when fell the 


There comes a pause within the fight—we see some horsemen group, 
And on the breast-work ridge take line, a dark and threatening troop 
Compact they form, with sabres drawn, upon our force to swoop 


Oh, now we smile a grimly smile, and wrath our bosom stirs ; 
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We newly load and careful prime our firelocks for the curs— 

For well we know their uniform, those Brunswicker chasseurs ! 

They come at last whose doom was past, long, weary months before— 
They come to meet the death that we to deal upon them swore, 
When first the bearded robbers came for plunder to our shore. 


They come, the mercenary dogs, assassins of the crown ; 

Right gracefully and gallantly they set their horses brown, 

Phen rowel-deep they drive their spurs, and thunder madly down. 
But as the ground is shaking round before their horses’ tread, 


A sheet of fire their sabres lights, high waving overhead, 

And of the hundred men who charge full forty-eight lie dead. 

Those who survive in vain they strive; they may not fight nor run— 
We pass them quickly to the rear, our captives every one. 

And so we serve the Brunswicker that day at Bennington. 


Then where their remnant lay at bay, our angry torrent rolled 

As when a dam gives way and leaves the waters uncontrolled 
Sweeping to break the square of steel in centre of their hold. 

No peal of trump nor tap of drum our eager footsteps timed ; 

With firelocks clubbed or knife in hand, our faces powder-grimed, 
Fatigue unfelt and fear unknown, the ridge of earth we climbed; 
Down from its crest we fearless plunged amid the smoke clouds dun, 
But struck no blow upon the foe—resistance there was none 


Down fell their arms, uprose the white, and Bennington was won. 


Then greeted we surviving friends, and mourned for those who fell, 
And, leaning on our firelocks, heard the tales that soldiers tell 
Ilow comrades whom they litthe knew had done their duty well, 
And how amid the hosts in fight no coward had been found ; 
Then gazed upon the foemen slain that lay in heaps around, 
And said in bitter hate and scorn they well became the ground— 
So evermore by sea and shore might those invaders be, 
Who came with chains for limbs of 
men who by their hirth were free— 
A pang shot sharply through my brain 
—my brother! where was he? 


I sought and found him with the blood 
slow oozing from his brain ; 
His feet were pointed to the ridge, his 
back was to the plain, 
And round him in a curving row 
dozen Hessians slain. 
How well his sword had mown was 
shown in gazing at the heap— 
Strown like a swathe of grass before 
some lusty mower’s sweep— 
Of those whose souls had fled their forms 
through bloody wounds and deep. 
I placed his corse upon his horse, and 
gently homeward led 
The wearied steed that ne’er before was 
ridden by the dead; 
VAN SCHAIK’S MILL. And we buried the corse in the meadow 
(Where the Fight at Bennington ended. with a white stone at its head. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
\ ISS ANNA TRACY was a belle by some 


diviner right than that of beauty; but she 
was sufficiently handsome to give an excuse for 


her popularity among the men of her acquaint- 


ance to all the women of that same set, though 


it was far from being the right excuse. Who 
ever described beauty so that the reader knew 

hat filled the writer's eve? Who would rec- 
ognize Juliet, touch his hat to Desdemona, or 
ask Miranda how Ferdinand turned out as a hus- 
band, should they all walk into Mrs. Pinchbeck’s 


next reception, en costume? And as I don’t in- 
tend to excel Shakspeare at present, I shall not 
ope to present Miss Tracy's aspect to the pub- 


c, except so far as to indicate her style, and 
leave every one to settle it for himself which of 
his dark-haired friends she most resembles, for 


Miss Tracy was a brunette, tall, elegant, con- 


scious enough of her good points to dress accord- 


ingly, graceful, and a lady ingrain. But none 
if these things made her fascination, they were 
but adjuncts ; what bewildered men and charmed 
women in Anna Tracy was her perfect, fearless 
naturalness; not the unconscious simplicity of 
childhood that amounts to folly in a woman of 
twenty-five, and is cither silliness or affectation ; 


for no woman at that age, unless she has been 
brought up like Caspar Hauser, can have faile: 
to attain enough knowledge of the world to 
lode any unconsciousness of childhood, and 


CX] 

haunge simplicity into its fire-tried counterpart, 
directness. There hed been a time in Miss 
[racy’s life when her secluded education and 
earnest nature had preserved this simpleness and 
childlike nature farther into her girlhood than 
one often sees it kept; and in that fair and un- 
she had fallen into the 
common fate of girls, uncommon as she was, and 
given her heart out of her own possession into 
very bad hands. 

Mr. Alfred Seton was considered a flirt. I 
can not say that this judgment was altogether 
wrong, since he produced the effectsof a flirt in so- 
ciety ; yet it was not right, in so far that he sinned 
innocently, as far as any man can; and never 
deliberately sat down to breaking any woman's 
heart, or would allow to himself the possibility 
of any one’s falling in love with him, since that 
would be the height of self-conceit—and his favor- 
ite sin, as well as somebody else’s, was ‘ the pride 
that apes humility.” But for all that, Mr. Seton 
enjoyed a lady's society so much that no possi- 
bilities deterred him from that mode of enjoy- 
ment. I say ‘‘a lady’s society,” deliberately, for 
it was always to one ‘‘ bright particular star” that 
ue moved ; some one in some way marked and 
separated from the crowd, and still more isolated 
by his devout attentions. 

He was naturally attracted by Anna Tracy’s 
beauty and freshness; and when her character 
unfolded before him, still more beautiful and 
fresh than her face, he worshiped more ardently 
than ever. She believed him. She received his 
incessant attentions and implied praises as a 


suspecting stage of her life 
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flower receives sunshine, with a pure and care- 
less delight that he could not interpret. He had 
been taught, and thoroughly believed, the con- 
ventional idea of love, and held in slight honor 
an emotion so simple in its demonstration, so 
open in its divine candor. He thought her in- 
nocent and girlish—all love in nature, but with 
no deep capacity of passion , and having adored 
her at first as a lover, dwindled daily into com- 
mon esteem and what he called friendship, and 
at length made love to and married a woman 
who dealt with him in true Parthian fashion— 
fled from his attentions, treated him with capri- 
cious coolness, insulted him in a thousand well- 
bred ways, and piqued him from he to hour, 
till ‘* out of the eater there came meat,” and Deli- 
lah shore Samson. So have I seen a bee toil, 


hour-long, at the twisted azure fringes of a gen- 
tian cup, closed from sunshine and sight, till he 
effected an entrance into the sapphire chalice to 
find there neither perfume nor sweetness, while 
close at hand a red rose spread its golden heart 
of odor and honey, brave with the delight of life 
and love. But the roses console themselves, and 
endure but through a summer's space. 

All at once, from the heaven of her high 
thoughts, Anna Tracy fell, to find she had been 
walking on the earth. She had followed the old 
proverb that tells us actions are to be believed 
rather than words: ‘simple service of the an- 
tique world !’—most decidedly ** not for the fash- 
ion of these times”—whose proverbial philosophy 
runs, ** Actions are butterflies, words are bees,” 
Now she remembered that no words had passed 
Alfred Seton’s lips that meant any thing so vital 
as matrimony: she had accepted his attentions 
and permitted his caresses as stronger proof of 
deep emotion than any words. She felt that he 
had loved her, and had given him back a hun- 
dred fold, and now !— 

For five years she endured life, broken in 
health and wretched in spirit: her heart never 
broke, never could break for such a man as she 
knew Mr. Seton to be. Contempt—most godless 
of all human passions—held a suttee for her dead 
love and her living agony, and after the fire 
there remained only ashes. Our everyday life 
is full of tragic spectacles ; but we call them by 
such inane names, look at them with such used 
and wonted eyes, that they wear the style and 
shape of common life, and become trite enough 
to all but the actors. Who that saw Anna 
Tracy go the round of society, and fultill pune- 
tiliously every duty that fell in her path, carry- 
ing a cheerful face and a steady voice through 
all, knew that she was but the waste relic of 
God’s best work, the sad and fearful wreck of a 
rich life; a woman who should have been some 
good man’s wife, happy in her own house, sweet 
ruler and steady guider, mother of children, sat- 
isfying in that tenderest office all that God and 
Nature ask of a woman, and illuminating a whole 
household life as only such a wife and mother 
can; a woman who should have been all this, 
but who was—what ? a desolate, hopeless, help- 
less, aimless creature; one who had no heart 
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left for any better fate, one whose arms should 
never fold a child of her own, whose destiny lay 
stretched before her, a gaunt and solitary track 
across a desert, lit only from beyond its final 
grave! 

Not that all this pressure lay all the time on 
Anna Tracy's heart. The trivialities that men 
despise are God’s angels; and to the d iily irri- 
tations and habits of dress, decoration, meals, 
visits, conventions of ten thousand sorts, the 
world owes its moderate proportion of insane 
hospitals, and the few old men that adorn its 
streets and conclaves. 
trivialities; and in pursuing them Miss 
Tracy was spared the aching solitudes and craz- 
ing monotonies of life, that 
have been worse enemies to battle, far more 


Life in a city is full of 
such 
a country would 
im- 
possible to overcome, than even the inner pangs 
that now she kept down by the strong hand; for 
a character that one love can so shatter is no 
weak character: its strength is its most fatal 
enemy. 

So year after year rolled on—not in pure mis- 
ery or abject depression: society had claims that 
must be answered; and time, most slow but sure 
of mortal healers, if it does not extract the weap- 
on from the wound, at least makes the wound 
Miss Tracy went into the gav world 
with neither fear nor respect for its powers, and 
Fear- 
less and careless, brilliant, animated; sarcastic 


callous. 
consequently its powers bent before her. 


enough to amuse, but not bitter; the sociai tri- 
umphs that others envied afar off clustered at 
ier feet, and there she let them lie. Men ad- 
mired her, women adored her, but neither moved 
her soul more than on its rippling surface. Only 
a child had power to shake her with passionate 
emotion; and for that reason she never noticed 
a child! 

So she hecame twenty-five; and in the sum- 
mer after that quarter of a century had notched 
itself against her name she went to Saratoga for 
the season. Nor here, despite of her age an 
her long reign, did Anna Tracy lose her belle- 
hood—surest sign that her power was not the re- 
sult of mere beauty or fashion. 
wearied in tl 
faded in the summer sun, or was extinguished 
by the summer costume, that most of all de- 
mands a picturesque wearer to render it becom- 
ing; their conversation exhausted itself; their 
manner becatne mannerism; 
all sung out. But from her intense and passion- 
ate nature, her high culture, her perfect fearless- 
ness of opinion and frank expression, Miss Tracy 
never wearied, never palled on her dearest and 
best friends, and was as much a belle after her 
fifth season as in her first. 

One attendant after another followed the young 
lady’s steps, and fell off after a time as if by some 
natural process; and still she remained all un- 
touched. The longest lesson that a woman ever 
learns is to cease to love. Admiration, esteem, 
respect may all vanish; contempt may kindle its 
bitter fires, and flicker its lurid beacon above | 
what was once a living and adored idol; time | 


1 


Other women 
1@ routine of society ; their beauty 


their songs were 


may convince us that God knew best in the oy 
dering of our past, and make us thankful for a 
result that was like death in its first aspect ; but 
it takes half a lifetime to destroy the dreadf 
Vitality of a real passion, to make the heart co] i. 


dfu] 
est in its centre, and exterminate the thousay 

pertinacious fibres that have crept into ever 

cre vic e of our live Ss, and there defied tem} est an 

stormy wind to scatter or shake them. Than] 
God, however, that such a time can come, for j 
is worth half a lifetime of endeavor—a time whey 
a look that could shake us is but the glar 
stone, when the voice that thrilled us is no mor 
than the dropping of a burned brand 
ashes, and the shape that wore an angelic guis: 


of 


int 


passes unobserved before the abstracted eye and 
the unconscious sense. Sut such a time 

not yet come to Anna Tracy; when she dar 
to stop and think memory still stung her, eve: 
One after another of her friends wer 
married, and 
have been more or less than a woman not to feel 
her solitude; and hour after hour, in the sil 
of her chamber, sh 


in sleep. 
she remained alone; she would 
ence 
e sat meditating over the past 
and the future, asking with vain cry what sl 

had done to be shut out from life—to be denied 
her place in nature—to be deprived of all that 
makes life dear to a woman, and condemned t 
a desolation from which she recoiled far mor 
than from death. Other women might hav 
clung to their religious faith and found comfort; 
but to Miss Tracy religion was only one of th 
higher xsthetics. 
was proper and beautiful for the finite to adore 
the Infinite; she read her prayers out fervently, 
giving the beauty of intonation to the attractive 
form of words; she heard the polished and el- 
egant sermon, itself a miracle of high art in its 
refined philosophy and poetic illustrations ; sh 
gazed unweariedly at the exquisite adornments 
of the temple which she called a church; she 
lent her deep, sweet voice to the operatic psalm ; 
and went home satisfied with herself and 
the Lord. 
the waters of this pool were troubled, but it was 
the crippled life that troubled them, in its vain 
search for healing—not the angel who disturbed 
to heal. 

Nature alone offered her any quiet ; its grand, 
unsympathizing aspect shamed the irritation of 
grief into brief repose; its eternal and self-re- 
storing cycles preached the resurrection of the 
dead, the restoration of the lost; its magic la- 
boratory, reversing all things in their order, 
bringing beauty from decay, strict sequences 
from utter organization, repairing all waste from 
the waster, and losing no atom of matter from 
the steady round of life and death, consoled the 
weary woman’s soul with fond analogies, and de- 
Iuded her into the trustful faith that neither 
should such constant devotion, as 
hers be wasted—that time should also work for 
her a miracle, and restore to her thirsty, perish- 
ing heart the river of life, that had sunk into the 
sand, and seemed to leave her forever. 

For this reason she lived in the open air, so 


She went to church because it 


with 


3ut now all these things failed her; 


love, such 
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far as custom would allow; spent her summers 
lriving and walking; even rose at an hour un- 
heard of in a city belle, to secure her solitary 
walk—the tonic that enabled her to pass a day 
f quiet, of temporary enjoyment. 

About the middle of July there came to Sara- 
toga an r man to swell the list of Miss Tra- 
y’s admirers. Mr. Vincent was about her own 


age, well-bred, well-educated, handsome, agree- 
ible, and rich. 

All these qualifications but the last were, of 
‘ourse, attractions to Miss Tracy; but she nei- 
ther valued nor despised them any more than she 
held a man in greater or less honor for his birth- 
nlace. She was and had been rich enough her- 
self to know just what wealth was worth ; and, 
with a justice that was an instinct rather than 
an intention, she held every man at his intrinsic 
value; and if she repelled a wealthy man, and 
refused his attentions, it was not because he was 
wealthy, and she feared the imputation of car- 
ing for his money, but because he was wanting 
in her scale of esteem; and perhaps the next 
lay a poor man met the same fate, for the same 


reasons. 

But Mr. Vincent would have found Anna 
Tracy friendly had he been a poor country 
schoolmaster. She liked his manner, she ap- 
preciated his character, she sympathized with 
his tastes,,and at once admitted him to her so- 
ciety, and frankly demonstrated her pleasure in 
his, without one recollection that the gossiping 
world about her might lay her liking to the 
loor where it lay 3 so many—the golden door of 
money. 

Nor did such an idea enter Mr. Vincent's 
mind. He was a rare man—a man worthy of 
the trust she gave him; and once given up to 
the charm that Miss Tracy exercised on all who 
came near her, he fell under its spell just so 
much more deeply than others as he was better 
fitted to charm and satisfy her himself. 

Hard enough has it been for the world to ac- 
cept the women of novelists, because they have 
not been the women of nature. Here and there 
a man lives who understands a woman better 
than any other woman can un lerstand her 
blessed is the woman who has such a man for 
a friend!); and here and there is a womaa who 
knows men—as Charlotte Bronté did; but the 
mass of men, and therefore the mass of novel- 
writers, puzzle their brains hopelessly over the 
nature of a woman, and finally describe her as a 
moral and religious doll, offering to the world 
the same amusement thereby that would be af- 
forded by a man who knew nothing of French 
translating the ‘‘ Rose et Papillon” of Victor 
Hugo—most passionately sad of all love lyrics 
—into the laboriously nimble ‘‘ I'd be a Butter- 
fly,” dear to infant-school concerts and seminary 
exhibitions. 

Miss Tracy was a real woman; and so, in- 
stead of preserving a pining and self-willed con- 
stancy to her painful past, she threw her heart 


open at once to receive any hope of a fresh in- | 


terest—a fresh future in her life. She liked Mr. 
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Vincent thoroughly ; she liked his character, and 
enjoyed his society. She saw distinctly that he 
liked her as well; and with the candor and viv- 
idness that always characterized her, she accept- 
ed his attentions, and showed her pleasure in 
them, as freely and simply as a child might have 
done. She rode, walked, and talked with him 
constantly ; and though she could not fail to see 
that he forsook all other society for hers, and 
was only contented when at her side, she wa 
truly and unequivocally surprised when, onc 
day, being called home on business for a few 
days, and coming to say good-by for the brief 
separation, something in Mr. Vincent's voice 
and manner told her, without words, that the 
man loved her. 
Anna Tracy had not provided for such a con- 
tingency: it had come, as fate always comes, 
‘treading on wool,” and she had not heard its 
footsteps. She had thought he might love her, 
and wondered if she should love him; but as 
their st 


acquaintance grew clo 
t of in the agreeable present, and now 
the possible had become the a tual. Left alone 
with her own heart, wanting the society that 
had been more grateful to her than any othe: 
she had known for years, lonely because all oth- 
er gentlemen had been driven from her by Mr. 
Vincent's exclusive attentions, and being (ws 


r possibilities 


lost s 


are sorry to confess it of our heroine, but it is a 
melancholy fact), being extreme ly bored by th 
generality of women’s society, more irksome now 
than usual, Anna Tracy put to herself a rigid 
course of questions to find out if she was in lo 
with Mr. Vincent. 

Poor Love! As if it were a pleasant fiction 
of the ancients that he had a barbed 
if he were a chubby mosquito, whose sting one 


row !—as 


must rub and investigate to see if it is indeed a 
Rather, as if one should doubt about the 
sunrise, or with a lantern search for the dread- 
ful shining of an aurora that pours its ominous 
crimson splendors through the whole quivering 


sting! 


zenith, and blinds the very stars with light! 
Had Anna Tracy stopped to remember her 
past —had she recalled the shock with which her 
soul suddenly expanded, against her will, with- 
out her perception, into the deep passion she felt 
for Alfred Seton—had she brought to mind the 
exulting and regal self-a 
that left no room for doubt, or question, or de- 
nial, but crowned itself and assumed its sway by 
the divine right of kingship, careless alike of 
suffrage or rebellion— she would have spared her- 
self the self-examination that brought to its aid 
a determination to believe that she felt what she 
wished to feel. But that strange inner duality, 
that puzzles metaphysicians and confounds phy- 
sicians who dared not interpret the double- 
| sphered brain and the reciprocating sets of mus- 
leles, with their hieroglyphs of insanity and pa- 
ralysis—that duality came to judgment and trial, 

bribed and corrupted. 

| ¢*Ys it true,” said Castor ic Pollux (were they, 
| perhaps, a myth, or mythologue of the brain’s 
| duality, conserved, like a hundred other “ new” 


sertion of the real love 


4 : 
‘ 
4 
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philosophers, in the mummy-cloth of tradition for 
latter ages to unroll ?)—** Is it true that you like, 
admire, respect, esteem Mr. Vincent more than 
any other man you know?” Love, sitting in- 
visibly on the window-sill, laughed to 
‘¢ Ves,” other self, a | do.” 
know he loves vou?” ‘+ Yes” 


was partly gratitude, partly ina lequacy). * 


himself 

‘You 
with a sigh that 
You 
would be far happier and better married to such 
aman?” Oh, yes!” 

**Do vou love him ?"—No. 2 becomes loqua- 
cious.—** Of course I do! I like to be with 
him. I like to drive with him.” (Love, still 
sitting on the window-sill, fluttering his 
Wings for flight, daguern typed’ before the un- 
conscious eves of the duo the elerant establish- 
ment with its luxurious cushions ind thi 
bred horses that appertained to Mr. Vincent, 
and Jaughed a naughty little langh. No. 2 was 
deaf, and went on.) ‘I sympathize with his 
tastes; I miss him when is gone. I wish 
he would come back.” The duet The 
judge and the judged were satisfied; and in a 


answered the 


Trosv 


nol 
yroughe 


ne 


ceased. 


strangely unmoved and quiet state of mind Anna 
Tracy gave her heart over into the hands of her 
imagination, and by the time Mr. Vincent re- 
turned was thoroughly convinced, as she fancied, 
that she was duly and properly in love with 
him. 

He did not fail to perceive, with the quick ap- 
prehension of a lover, the soft color that flitted 
over her cheek ; the conscious and ill-concealed 
pleasure of her greeting; the shy droop of hei 
lovely dark eves, and the tremor of the delicate 
hand held out in weleome, and he was mack 
happy according!y—too happy even to be cha- 
grined when she refused to drive to the lake 
with him after tea, saying, in the lingering ac- 
cents of her sweet and melancholy voice, 

**T am sorry, but I promised some one else 
before you came.” 

Something in her tone and manner gave him 
courage, Stooping to pick up her fan from the 
floor, he said, 

“Will you waltz with me to-night ?” 

Miss Tracy blushed, and said, ‘* Yes.” 

3lushed, for she knew that he felt how much 
that request meant. Once, in the beginning of 
their acquaintance, as he was standing by her 
side watching the dizzy circling of posts and rails 
that mocks the wild delight native to a waltz 
when we Americans travesty that pure nation- 
ality, Mrs. Jan Van Dyke, one of the ancient 
ind massive chaperones who annually infest 
Saratoga, had come wandering by, and accosted 
Miss Tracy with— 

“Dear me, a’n’t you waltzin’, Miss Tracy ?” 

** Don’t you see that I’m not, Mrs. Van Dyke?” 
good-humoredly replied the young lady. 

** Don't like it, or don’t approve of it, hey ?” 

**T do like it very much, ma’am, but I do not 
care to dance it with every body.” Mrs. Van 
Dyke sniffed, and proceeded. Anna ‘Tracy 
turned to Mr. Vincent and went on: 

‘**[ think it a great compliment to any gen- 
tleman to waltz with him; therefore I never do 


it. I think one must thoroughly trust and 
spect a man first.” 


** And love him ?” 


= Perhaps sO, 


suggested Mr. Vincent. 
coloring a little. 

So Mr. Vincent this night asked her to waltz 
the 


him in order to en 


said she, 


i his fate on answer, 


his fate. 


and she 


n 
swered 


y. Miss Tracy 
companion to the lake, Mr. Vane, found ji 
very silent, almost stupid. Conscious of this, sh 
endeavored to atone for it when the whol party 
Vincent, had Jauncly 
themselves on the glittering water in a litt] 
boat and were rowing toward the bluff. Mr 
Vane asked Miss ‘Tracy to sing, and forgave h 
silence through the 


rolled jingerin ay. 


among whom was Mr. 


drive when that deep ar 
pure contralto tone awoke all the echoes of 1 
shore with the inexpressibly mournful me! 
of Schubert’s ** Voyageur.” 

Next to religion, nearer than is mere ly mort 
to divine, recreative and regenerative, a thi) 
that binds se nse to spirit till the union seen 
fusion, music works with its divine agencies an 
ravishes us from depth to height, and from heig 
again to other heights, till, before we 


are aware, 


like one stayed up by angels, we see beneath us 
the rocks that might have dashed 
and know not by 
them. 

Something of this kind befell Anna Tracy « 
of the ascension of 


us out of 


the aid which we | Verpast 


her own its not 
circled about her brain and isolated her from : 


SOng 5 


sense; once more loneliness invested her a 

knew, wit 
the rapid flash of thought, that her solitude h: 
never been invaded—she had not admitted an. 


garment, and for one instant she 


sharer of her inner self, she was—must be—sti!! 
alone. 

She shuddered and recoiled from the idea 
Mr. Vincent looked at her as she 
thought it her singit 
that drove the color from her cheek, and fill 
her large eves with a vague unanswering gaze 
She felt the look she did not see, its solicitud 
stole into her desolate exaltation like a caress. 


grew pale, but 


was the excitement ot 


and innocently as a child smiles at its mother 
in the relief her kindly hands afford to its chili 
ish wounds, she returned the tender look wit 
a weary smile of affection that set Mr. Vincent's 
heart beating, and drew a mist across his eyes 
more than the twilight gloom beginning to droo} 
over the serene water. 

It was late that night before Miss Tr: 
her room for the ball-room of the hotel. 
thing oppressed her: not the timidity of a git 
who knows her hour of fate is near and shrink 
from what she pines to hear, but a deeper 0} 
pression of which fear was no element, and which 
she would not avow to herself, but called it fa- 
tigue, and threw it aside with a resolute will. 

She came down at length and traversed thi 
ball-room with her aunt—a gay and handsom: 
widow, who served as chaperone, needing on 
herself perpetually, and with the wisdom of her 
generation rejoicing always to accompany her 
niece, knowing that her fair hair, her blonde 


beauty, and her tiny plumpness found its appro- 
priate and natural counterpart in Miss Tracy's 


delicacy and height, as well as her brunette col- | 


oring and perfect grace of motion. Never had 
all these points showed better than in Anna 
Tracy’s toilet of to-night—a dress of the simplest 
and most transparent white, floating about her 
figure like a cloud from the summer sky, and 
one heavy water-lily drooping by her slender 
throat and caressing the heavy braids of hair 
that its stem encircled and clung to. 

No wonder the flush on Mr. Vincent’s face 
deepened, and sudden light kindled in his eyes 
at her approach; nor much wonder at the re- 
peated requests that reached her to dance, all 
of which she declined, alleging the fatigue of her 
drive as excuse, till at last the band struck the 
first notes of a waltz, and she floated away to its 
trance-like pulsations, resting on Mr. Vincent's 
arm no more weight than if she had been the 
flake of thistle-down that sailed in at the window 
on the summer breeze, and palpitated about the 
dancers—itself a living dance. 

The last notes of the waltz died away, but its 
sweet intoxication still dwelt in every music- 
haunted brain, and its weird spell of motion and 
harmonic time still whirled in the soul and sense 
of the two to whom it had been a real dance of 
primey: ' atoms, such as woke the sullen sleep 
of chaor and brought its formless void into 
divine order and beauty; and thrilled yet with 
its wordless significance, Mr. Vincent led Anna 
Tracy through the open door, along the cool 
iazza, down the steps well-worn by myriad feet 
iat no more beat time to waltzes, or tread any 
measure known to life—out under the great 
trees to a quiet corner and a hidden seat, and 
there asked her—for herself! 

Dizzy with music—with her dance—with the 
fresh darkness that replaced that heated glare of 
the ball-room, Miss Tracy could not answer ; all 
her brain whirled and speech failed her: with an 
effort of reason she held her hand to her lover, 
and, recalled by the rapturous pressure and fervid 
kiss he printed on the cold fingers, she said, in 
a half-stifled tone, 

“Oh, wait! wait till to-morrow.’ 

The deprecatory answer he would have begun 
was cut off by the rustling approach of a gay 
party in search of fresh air, and before he could 
detain her Anna Tracy had withdrawn her 
hand from his, and, gliding away through the 
trees, regained the piazza and her own room in 
a tumult of excitement nearer pain than pleas- 
ure; while Mr. Vincent, in a dream of sweet 
security, loitered away another hour under the 
trees, hoping vaguely for her return, and then 
went to bed and to sleep as calmly as a man 
ean, and a woman can not, under such circum- 
stances, 

Morning dawned at length on Miss Tracy's 
broken and feverish rest, and its first rays re- 
ealled her to consciousness as well as to that dim 
sense of something that has happened to us, that 
is, according to the event, either the keenest 
sting of pain or the deepest rapture of joy in 
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its resolution to actuality out of the misty 
dream. 

Pain it was to Anna Tracy, dull and gnawing 
pain; and to be at least refreshed before she 
dared analyze it, she hastily dressed, and, thread- 
ing the silent passages of the house, went out at 
a side-door and betook herself to the Spring 
grounds for her morning draught of water and 
her habitual walk. The baskets of bouquets 
that beset her were passed by to-day without a 


| glance; the cripple that assailed her with clamor- 


ous appeal got his penny without the smile that 
usually gilded it; and the bitter draught from 
the spring was wel! .igh sweet to her thirsty lips, 
parched with a fever that was all of the brain’s 
own fashioning and rioted alone there. 

She turred from the fountain into the cool 
winding paths, past the stately pines and chest- 
nuts, through whose boughs the morning sun 
cast its slant rays of glory, and drew from every 
grass-blade and glittering leaf the fresh breath 
of life and perfume that morning alone know 
Every tiny fern was gemmed with dew in shining 
beads, every leaf glanced against the light, every 
flower held a drop in its open heart, and from 
the depths of an evergreen, where earnest twitter- 
ing cries betrayed her secret, a small bird fled 
upward, scattering also dew from her broodiu, 
wings. Something in the pure and silent calm 
fell on Anna Tracy’s heart like a stone on the 
mouth ofa grave. Here she once more possessed 
her soul; no glare of life deluded her; imagina- 
tion fled, and in its place truth regarded her with 
clear, sad eyes and relentless front; another 
hour of trial had eome, and a final judgment 
waited her. Courageous in extremity as women 
are, she seated herself on a bench under the 
trees and looked back at the past, forward to 
the future. Here, undazzled, unimpassioned, 
calmed by the pure air and the serene aspect of 
nature, she asked herself again the question Mr. 
Vincent had asked her. Oh, no, no: she could 
never be his wife; she could not marry him! 
Memory, no longer silenced, recalled to her the 
days and hours—too recent for her to deny the 
record—when that old love still swept over her 
with sickening foree and crushed her deep into 
dust again; hours when reason and contempt 
were alike unheard, drowned in a sweeter voice ; 
when remembered kisses closed her eyes and 
sealed her lips; when a strong arm once more 
clasped her, and eyes of serpent fire charmed 
her and beguiled her into a belief that the love 
she received was trve and fervent as that she 
gave. False, all of it! Well she knew that it 
had been but the passing amusement of a selfish 
and unscrupulous man: yet it had been life to 
her; and nothing like that had visited her since 
--could visit her again. Nothing bound her to 


| Mr. Vincent but esteem, respect—friendship that 


was affectionate it is true, but further from pas- 
sion than indifference or disgust. She liked to 
be with him, to talk with him, but no magnetic 
attraction drew her toward him: the atmosphere 
that surrounded him was not vital for her; she 
shrunk from the clasp of his hand, she recoiled 


‘ 
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at the thought of a caress from him. Voor 
child, her heart lay dead in her breast, and she 
had been trying to galvanize it into life! But 
now the unsparing day opened that dark cham- 
ber and showed the pulseless shape, the rigid 
features, the frozen eyes and lips of its occupant ; 
Hope vailed her face, and Truth closed the sepul- 
chre, nor dared to write ** Resurgam” on its aw- 
ful door. 

Saddest of all hours that can visit a woman is 
that in which she discovers that she can not love 
again. Final doom, which brands itself on her 
inmost soul and stifles even its dying cry of an- 
guish. So, in lesser measure, Eve felt, when, 
pausing in the desert for one glimpse backward 
at Paradise, she beheld only the unrelenting face 
of the seraph guarding that adamantine door 
with his fatal sword. So she feels, whom civil- 
ization laments, or unkindly rescues, the Indian 
vidow on her pyre; burned of despair before any 
mortal flame can reach her; dead to life because 
dead to love; careless of fire and fagot in that 
stringent clasp of the soul’s agony that defies and 
denies the body’s sharpest pang. Better, oh! 
how far better, is death! How infinitely better 
the meanest and hardest life that a real and liv- 
ing love illuminates and sanctifies ! 

Absorbed in this consciousness, Anna Tracy 
sat crushed into silence till the sound of a bell 
aroused her and warned her to return. A head- 
ache pleaded excuse for her absence from break- 
fast; and before dinner Mr. Vincent had left 
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Saratoga, having received the following note 
from Miss Tracy : 

“My pear Frienp,—I begin with a confession that I 
owe you. I have done very wrong. I ought never to 
have let you love me, but I was selfish and inconsiderate 
I was lonely and alone too; I enjoyed your . 
liked, I do like you, truly and deeply, and yest 
thought I loved you. One hour of quiet reflecti 
moruing early has shown me to myself, self-deceived. | 
know now that I can never love again, for you ought to 
know that I have loved once fatally. I have seen once 
for all that nosuch love can ever find a place in my he 
and though I still hold you in all esteem and deep reca 
I should be unjust and untrue to you, and a living « 
grace to my own soul, if I dared to marry you. Y« 
see that this decision is, must be, final. Forgive 
I have no pride left that will refuse ever 
pardon that pity extorts. I do not ask you to rer 
friend, for I know you can not; but I shall ah 
yours. ANNA TRacy.” 


n thi 


you can. 


Mr. Vincent was a man of rare nature. 
innate nobility inspired him beyond the dictate 
An hour after Miss 
Tracy's note reached him she received this answer: 


some 
of conventional ** noblesse.” 


“Thank you! you have saved me from myself by y 
pure truth. I feel shipwrecked, but not outcast. I can 
not, even now, in the great anguish of my dis i 
regret that I have loved a woman sa tru 
generous as you are. IT have nothing to f 
less you refuse to forgive yourself; nor can I pity a wo- 
man who can do what you have done. No, I do not ask 
to be your friend. I feel to-day as if I must more than 
ever, and forever, be your lover. God bless you! 

“H.C. Vincent,"* 


ntment, 


ive ye 


If there is any moral to this story, it is that all 
young ladies should walk before breakfast. 


THE CRUISE OF THE TWO DEACONS., 


A TALE IN EIG 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OTHER DEACON’S WIFE. 


\ 


her overtlowing mother's heart to Mrs. Briggs’s 
admiring notes upon him, in another of the 
houses of Muskeogue comments were making 
upon the same subject which ought to have 
caused a burning sensation in the subject’s left 
ear. 

That house belonged to the other Deacon. 
The commentator was the other Deacon's wife. 


Unlike Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Townsend sat in the 


‘** keepin’-room” through the afternoon, with an 
evident sense upon her of having slicked up every 
thing right after breakfast, and of perfect confi- 
dence in the power of her red-headed ‘ help” to 
carry on the double operation of pies and ironing 
without any intervention of her own. Unlike 
Mrs. Allen, too, in respect to looks especially ; 


for whereas that excelent woman was a blue- | 


eyed one, with a face that must have once been 


quite a pretty though prosaic book, and still | 


showed a little of its old gilt-edge when she 
smiled, though the leaves thereof had been much 
thumbed by time, and the spirit of ‘* worrying 
to keep men folks kinder decent” had rumpled it 


7 HILE Lish was bringing in the barrel for | 
his mother and she was listening with | 


HT CHAPTERS. 


| about the margin, Mrs. Townsend was a lady 


with untroubled eyes of a light, cool gray ; and 
at the most juvenile period of her courtship must 
have retained the Deacon's heart rather by the 
marked force of her character than any eyanes- 
cent prettiness. ‘This afternoon, in the ‘* keepin’- 
room,” she sat with great cleanliness and sclf- 
possession upon a Boston rocker, whose vibratory 
capability she made no use of, and with a snowy 
muslin cap strained tight over her smooth gray 
| hair, knit around a blue stocking of the Deacon's 
after such a self-sustained, gliding manner that 
it would have required an acute observer to say 
when she changed needles. 

Doing some little piece of pretty woman's 
work—a collar for meetin’ or something similar, 
which answers to the refinement of crotcheting 
tidies in the more refined circles beyond Muske- 
| ogue—-close by the Deacon’s wife, at the same 
spotless window curtain, sat the Deacon's daugh- 
ter. And /is daughter she certainly was much 
rather than her mother’s. For her eyes were 
hazel that might easily have made-believe black 
in the shade; her nose had the least little saucy 
peak to it at the extreme end; and her hair 
waved, or, as she said, crinkled, in a sort of in- 
decision whether it wouldn't be best to make 
tight curls of itself, all adown that white, broad 


| 
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plump, smooth, healthy-tinted 
All of which characteristics be- 


forehead and those 


cheeks of hers. 
onged in a measure to Deacon Townsend's eyes, 
nose, and grizzled locks, not at all to Mrs. 
Townsend's, whose effect was Roman but for the 
cool gray of the iris. A rosy, good-humored, 
varying mouth, white teeth, and a certain proph- 
eey of double-chin, finished a very attractive face 
for Becky Townsend; and her tori, lithe, full- 
curved, and expressive in all its motions of fresh 
fashion, 
who sailed contemptuously past the barbaric 
Muskeogue with her cargo of stays and laces to 
break bulk for the first time at New York. 

Let us listen this afternoon as mother and 
daughter sit talking over their easy work by the 
breezy window of the keeping-room. 

5 [ give you my advice, Rebe ca: a mother 


power, by nature, had been left so by 


can’t do more’n that when her daughter has 


It would be 


ery silly in me to talk about commanding you; 


grown up to years of discretion. 


I s'pose I could say the words, but then I couldn't 

e you my experience to act on’em. Young 
people always look very different at marrying 
trom what they do when they grow older and 
You had jest as lief 
down here in Muskeogue for the rest of 
your days, and slave and worry and fade out like 
an old bandanner handkerchief, if you only 
thought you was a doing it for somebody you 
called yourself in love with. 


has the care of a family. 


settle 


That’s to say, 
you'd as lief start out to do it, but when it came 
tu the slaving, and the worrying, and the fading 
out, you'd find you weren't quite so willin’ after 
ill. And then it would be too late to talk of 
backing out.” 

‘* But, mother, you hev been doin’ jest that 
sime thing. You married in Muskeogue ; you've 
settled down here; you've been doin’ jest what 
you call worryin’ and slavin’, though you're a 
long way from the fadin’ out, I’m glad to say.” 

**I know I did, Rebecea; I know I married 
into Muskeogue. Before I forget it, I wish you 
wouldn't say ‘her,’ ‘have’ is the good gram- 
mar of it; and with all the pains I’ve taken for 
your edication it does seem as if you might talk 
a little different from them Yankees. I did 
marry into Muskeogue ; but I lived up Brooklyn 
way then, and Muskeogue was jest as likely to 
be a fine city then as Brooklyn. Your father 
Was a good, smart young fellow, that had learned 
the carpenter's trade—boat carpenter, that is, 
which is a great deal better than house business, 
because there hain’t so many that knows it. 
And I was young—though I must say I was a 
great way off from having sich an easy turned 
head as you've got—and I saw he was a man of 
character, besides being a professor and very 
stiddy, so I says to myself, I can’t do better any 
way. And I took him.” 

‘** But didn’t you dove him, mother ?” 

‘‘Lovehim? Ofcourse lovedhim. There 
was two beaux that I gave up for him; and I 
don’t know what they wouldn't have done to 
have me. But I saw he was stiddy, as I said, 
and they didn’t look as if they eithergef ‘em ever 


9 


would settle. One of ’em was Josh Perkins, since 
turned out a poor ragamuflin that kept a little 
tin-shop down on Atlantic Street and drank up 
all he made, till his wife and six children had to 
come on the town. The other's Jim Ferguson : 
he’s gone off and been a preacher out West some- 
where, where they have enough funerals to keep 
him busy all the time, the fever’s so bad, and 
no weddings to speak of, because they pay I 
s’pose—and he never was foreordained to have 
luck; but they were both mighty likely fel 
lows those times; so I married the Deacon, not 
that he was Deacon then, and came down to 
Of course I loved him! 
There wasn’t a more well-to-do young fellow in 
all the village of Brooklyn at that time than 
your father. And if Muskeogue had grown to 
be a city, and boat-building had been a stiddy 
business there, an’ your father could ha’ stuck to 
it, and had put his little capital into a shop 
stock, and kept a going on, why there’s no end 
to the money he'd have had now! Loved him ? 
it wasn’t baby love, 


any 


live in Muskeogtie. 


and 


of course I loved him. 
that shets its eves and puts its hand into a man’s 
that’s jest as blind and dizzy-headed as you are, 
and lets him lead you where he’s the mind, o1 
the luck rather.” 

Becky, though not a sentimental girl, but one 
who ate her regular three meals a day, and slept 
as soundly as any body in Muskeogue, leaned 
back in her chair and closed her eyes as if she 
thought that silly attitude not quite as melan- 
choly a one as her experienced mother painted it, 
providing the hand were also in the confiding 
position described. And then, as if she had been 
caught acting her thoughts aloud by those cool 
gray eyes, which she and the Deacon fully be- 
lieved to be capable of reading their inmost se- 
crets, she straightened herself up again with a 
half-jerk and began sewing away as if her repu- 
tation as a practical young woman for all hei 
mortal life depended on it. 

‘* Now you're young yet, and you can make 
yourself, or you can spile yourself, the cloth’s all 
ready to be cut right before you. But as you 
There’s no patterning 
out a meal-bag in this world, and then, bymby, 
when you find you don’t want the meal-bag, 
making a ruffled night-gown of it. I've got views 
for you—and there’s no reason why they mayn't 
be carried out, if you'll only feel you're young and 
need to be led.” 

Becky stopped herself in the act of mentally 
putting her hand into that other one which might 
lead her—but not the hand of the lady with 
views. This consistent lady, who thought that 
being led such a silly piece of blindness, con- 
tinued : 

‘I’ve got friends in Brooklyn, now, who'll be 
glad to do well by a child of mine. 
forget their family. I’ve been providentially led 
to see the wickedness of sich doings. I've got 
one cousin in Brooklyn; you see him once when 
he was down here to fish three summers ago, and 
spent a weck at our house—cousin Sanderson, 
who’s in the hat business, and he’s making money 


cut, so you must sew. 


Some people 


% 
a 
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over hand I hear. Then there’s sister Eliza that 
married well as any young woman in all Brook- 
lyn; and there isn’t a grocer in the city that’s 
got sich a business as your Uncle Peabody. And 
there’s others that you've heard me speak of. 
Any one of ‘em would be glad to do for you. 
I've been meaning some time to propose to take 
one of sister Liza’s boys. Josh would be the 
likeliest one; and it would be a real kindness to 
him, for he’s got the dyspepsy awful bad over his 
books, and he could get well helping the Deacon 
all one summer on the smack and the salt-hay- 
ing, and then you could go to spend the winter 
with them when he went back. There would 
be a chance for you. You'd see the world, and 
when you loved you'd love the right one. I 
wouldn't spare money with your dresses; you 
could take my watch, and the Deacon wouldn't 
grudge to buy you seals and perhaps a cross and 
an anchor, or a heart or something, and with 
what you've got in the way of looks I don’t be- 
lieve the winter’d be half out before you had 
your pick of half a dozen first-rate offers. Now 
there’s one thing you might do if you would ; but 
then too, you cou/d stay and settle down here 
in Muskeogue, and twenty years afterward be 
looking like Miss Allen, poor mis’able thing! 
Look like her, I say—e her, 1 mean—le Miss 
Allen yourself.” 

Becky's face grew crimson, as if the cool gray 
eyes were suns instead of placid moons, and made 
her so uncomfortably warm that she had to shade 
her eyes with her forehead, and bent lower over 
her work in that purpose. 

**Not that I’ve any thing against that young 
Lish Allen. Though his father Aus said things 
about the Deacon that would have made any 
body except a sensible man and a member of 
Meeting go to law long ago—though what he'd 
take for damages I don’t know, for them Allens 
hain’t got nothing but their boats and the little 
farm that’s half salt-grass to keep their backs 
from the cold. Lish Allen would be tol’ably 
good-looking if he hadn’t a snub nose, and I des- 
say he can cut a good swarth in the medder with 
any man. He's a well-meaning boy, and I don’t 
care who does hear me say it; I al’ays liked that 
boy, and [ al’ays shall think it’s a great shame 
they've let him grow up so unedicated. If he'd 
had more schooling, and wasn’t so much with that 
other Meeting set, jest as might be expected, he'd 
have made a very good farmer, and might have 
had a nice little place, with three or four cows, 
and got himself a comfortable living. He’s a 
well-meaning young man, and I'll al’ays stick 
up for him, I say. I don’t mind your letting 
him come to see you. It may do him good, and 
a sort o’ improve his manners, which would be 
akindness. Here, in Muskeogue, it’s well enough 
to let him pay you all the attentions he likes. 
Go out a sleigh-riding with him in the winter; 
let him see you hum from spelling-school ; he’s 
young yet, and I don’t know as it would be any 
harm to let him spark you a little ; but don’t put 
your own foot into it any further than you can 
draw it out. Distances kin be kep’, and when 
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you're ready to go to Brooklyn, why you kin by 


friends, you know, and you'll understand it, a1 
he'll understand it; and it will be all right 

Muskeogue, and in Brooklyn nobody’ll know 1 
thing about it. 


All young girls o' your ag 
expected to have their innocent amusem¢ nts, 
That’s a mighty putty collar you're making, 
dear; put it on, and let me see how it looks. 

ky’s cheeks had been flushing dee} er and 
deeper all through the latter part of the maternal 
counsel, and now were such a universal, per- 
sistent red, that when she gratified the wish just 
expressed, and with fidgeting, nervous fing 
drew the snowy new moon of lace and muslin 
about her pretty plump little neck, she looked 
like a bewitching, expressive kind of peach laid 
on a clean damask napkin. Mrs. Townsend 
arose from her chair, calmly put down her knit- 
ting-work, and with a skillful hand patted th 
collar smoothly to its place, regarding it and the 
disturbed face with an artistic admiration. 

** Beautiful! really beautifull” said she, with 
** Let's se 
how gold looks against muslin!” and at the san 
time she disengaged from her own black sill 


the air of being quite carried away. 


dress the loud ticking heir-loom watch, with its 
old-fashioned thready chain that had been Becky's 
ravishment and wonder since she was old enoug! 
to be allowed the sight of it on occasions when 
some great self-restraint in respect to sweetmeat- 
jars or cake-plates had made her worthy of suct 
a recompense, and slipped the shining k op OVE 

the young girl’s head. 

How often has silly love been hanged in such 
a halter! 

Then, with gentle fingers, she drew the loos 
belt of her daughter over the old time-piece as 
tenderly as if she were giving her a new heart or 
a healthy conscience, and repeated the former 
look of being carried away. 

‘*That’s yours the day you start for Brook- 
lyn,” spoke Mrs. Townsend, softly. ‘* Yours, 
Becky, to keep, chain and all. ‘To think that 
Providence should have been so good to me—tvo 
give me sicha putty daughter! Andwhen you'r 
the admired of all I may be far away, perhaps 
never to see you again, but the thought that I'v. 
lived for my daughter, and that all mine was 
hers, that’ll be enough comfort when I’m taken 
away from this sad world.” 

‘Don’t talk so, mother dear,” said Becky, 
her kind brown eyes full of tears; ‘* you're too 
good to me:” and she clasped Mrs. ‘Townsend 
about the waist as far as was possible considering 
the amplitude of that dignified lady, and with 
one plump little arm drew herself, beating heart, 
chain, repeater and all, against the black silk 
bodice. 

‘*Only remember your mother when she’s 
gone—that’s all, Rebecca. Parents must go, 
children make other associations ; but it’s pleas- 
ant to think a little place will be kept for a mo- 
ther yet.” 

And Becky could not speak the strange pain- 
ful thoughts and strivings within her, as her mo- 
ther retugaed to the rocking-chair, to knit ab- 


—_ 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


ily, “with evident appearance of doing 
at because she must have something to occupy 
ver mind or give way to her maternal feelings. 
If Lish Allen had knocked at the door just 
I do not think he would have been asked 
tay long or come again. 3ut the Good 
; who made Love blind, and therefore knows 
he can not look at any human time-piece | t 
it his own heart, which foolish mechanism is 
lways striking ‘* Go woo her! at 
ry ridiculous minute of the day and night, 
‘en times his comings and goings for him wher 
: runs too fast, putting all sorts of obstacles in 
for the present not joyous but 
is,” against which Love incontinently knocks 
lis shins, and sitting down to rub them, bewails 
-Fate” “a stern World of Realities,” and all 
that kind of thing, little imagining, poor child! 
ww well ordered, rly meant, was that 
me abrasion, and how sorry a bruise he might 
have caught on his heart by inopportune going, 
it for the temporary one on his shins. 


£0 WOO her!” 


his way, griev- 


how 


CHAPTER V. 


A DEACON’S SON AND A DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 
Wuen Lish conveyed the shiny boots to the 
gate of his father the Deacon, the idea of 
d » the wharf of Muskeogue suggested itself 
about as distinctly to his mind as a pilgrimage to 
Mecca ‘*the lookin’ in tew the Store,” which 
he had playfully stated to his mother as the ob- 
of the clean shirt and meeting coat. In 
fact, as soon as he had ascertained that nobody 
the kitchen window he took 
a bee-line toward the house where the wall-roses 
rew alone of all dwellings in the village. 
He has not gone many rods when Si Wi 


lad generally notorious as 


roing 
going 


lownt 
or 
ject 


was looking out of 


lets, 
ng to that 
upon the law by know- 

g more than it allows them, yet harmless, good- 
natured, and a capital hand at all 
which require elbow-g1 


belongi 
class which never infringes 


chores” 
ease rather than brains, 
came up the sloping lot of fallow land which 
stretched for half a mile toward the sea-shore, 
and jumped over the fence on the other side of 
the road in a state of great excitement. 

Hallo, Lish Allen !” 

‘* Hallo, Si! You look het. What ha’ you 
ben doin’ over i the foller—harvestin’ that crop 
0’ inullens ? 

‘I'd oughter look het, 


I guess; so'd you ef 
ye'd run all the way up hill from the harbor, 
witheout so much’s stoppin’ to ketch yer breath. 


Darned glad I am to ha’ met you, tew, 
hed to run all the way to Deacon Allen’s. 
know the Deacon’s boat's ben sot adrift?” 
‘“Wa'al, by thunder! Si, you don’t tell me 

None o’ your foolin’, is it? Honest, now?” 
**T wish I may be consumed ef ’tain’t! An’ 
the best thing you can dew is to take them shiny 
butes o’ yourn right straight daoun tew the 
wharf, ef yew don’t want it to go out into the 
bay.” 


or I'd 
D'ye 


' 
sO 


Lish threw down an involunt ary glance on the 


| 


| lifting with the 


| desery the white 


TWO DEACONS. 
foot- referred to; cast an eye in the direc. 
tion of the other Deacon's house; looked at the 
tin angel with a trumpet flying on the top of the 
New School Meeting-house « lose by, and in spite 
of the discovery from that herald that the 
auling rapidly to and would 
soon take out to sea any waif that lay in 
harbor, felt more inclination to sacrifice 
piece of property in question than he 
known toward a toothache bad cold. 
**Gol darn that boat!” ulated Lish, 
mphatically as if he had never been brought up 
to to meeting. Nevertheless, he tumbled 
over the fence that bounded the fallow, and, 
with Si accompanying him, set off on a run to- 
ward the And I might have 
tin’ clost to her side by this time!” 
of Lish’s whole thought as he ran. 

The Good Spirit, who knows Love’s 
chronometer, just at that minute 
the loop of gold going over Becky Townse! 
head. 

When Lish reached the sand he could just 
broadside of the Deacon's yaw], 
outbound waves, half-way to the 
mouth of Muskeo Bay. ‘That this misfor- 
tune was no work of chance was evident from 
the Deacon’s well-known tidy and 
to corroborate this view, there lay the bow paint- 
er of the boat still hitched to the pile, i 
end freshly eut, and swinging in the water 


gear 


wind 
northward, 
very 
the 


he 


had ever 


as 


been sit- 
was the 


shore. 


rict 


he ywever, 


carefulness ; 


its other 
An 
enemy had done this—whether a spit ful 3 mem- 
ber of the other Meecting’s Sabbath-school, or a 
vindictive young disciple of the Deacon’s own, 
whom that vigilant officer had caught ‘ larfin’ 
in se never became sufficiently trans- 
parent. To take another boat and row out after 
the strav, recapture it, and tow it back, 
the ol called for; and this obvious 
course took one hour and a quarter, for the tir 
was ebbing, and the wind N.E. by N., when the 
two oarsmen hitched fast to their drifting prize, 
and started back with it. 

At four o’clock and three quarters p.m. the 
shiny boots, much less shiny, and the fluttering 
heart, fluttering, stood on the 
step of Deacon Townsend's house, and an uneasy 
fist rapped upon the green door under the wall 
roses, 

But a single pair of ears in the keeping-room 
heard that fist. For the cool gray eyes had 
gone kitchenward forty minutes before, to dart 
inevitable glances the arrangements for 
ee gingerbread which were making for tea by 

‘ Melindy,” the red-haired help. With the cool] 
gray eyes had gone the influential, overbearing 
presence which, to the Deacon and his daughter, 
seemed always as tangible as the calm black silk 
figure from which it eman: ated. And in that 
forty minutes of absence a barrier, erected by the 


mon-time,” 


was 
vious Course 


} 
ic 


much more door- 


into 


presence and the eyes—an immeasurably- thick 
Gibraltar between Becky and her own intuitions 
—had been slowly losing dens sity ; until now, 
she fumbled uneasily with the chain still round 
her neck, and began daring to wonder if it was 
real gold, the Gibraltar was a thin film of fog— 


as 


‘ 
| 
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oss 


ag 
there at times. Just then Lish Allen cursed 
his luck for being too late, and knocked: the 
gossamer melted, and fell like a sediment to the 
bott@m of a mind full of sunbeams. So Becky 
arose lightly and went to the door. 

** Well, now—do tell if it’s you, Lish Allen!” 
she exclaimed, with really unaffected surprise, 
sparking being principally done * arter hours” in 
Muskeogue. 

***Tain’t nobody else,” said Lish, beamingly ; 
‘though I did think it never would be me. 
Sich work as I've had this tew hours with fa- 
ther’s boat goin’ adrift!) How de dew, Be« ky ?” 
And the young girl let one of her plump little 
hands go into eclipse in Lish’s big brown one. 

**The Deacon and Miss Townsend to hum 2?” 
he added, casting a comprehensive glance into 
the keeping-room ; if, providing they a+ 
there, he wished the impression conveyed that 


they were the most welcome sight imaginable. 

‘*No,” replied Becky; fath 
Cape Cod way fishin’, and mother’s in the kitch- 
en attending to her gingerbread. in, 
wi 


r’s ne down 
Come 
mt 
‘** Thank ye, Becky; I guess T will for a min- 
ute.” Then, as if the thought now struck him 
for the first time, ‘* How'd you like to put on 
your things and just take a little walk up into 
Father Pringle’s paster-lot 'T! 


you ?’ 


ere’s some aw- 

I 
found ‘em t’other day, and didn’t tell n hody, 
because I knew you liked ‘em so much. And 
we can run up there a few minutes and jest see 
f there's any left. "Tain’t often I time t 
walk, except on business; and when I do, I 
to improve it.” 

**Do you think the blackberries 
down ripe yet 7” 


ful nice blackberries up there on the ridge. 


lil 


asked Becky, thus getting time 
for her quick woman’s wit to glance over the 
proposition, and ascertain the exact bearings of a 
walk in the daylight with a young man whose 
ompany she had felt no hesitation in accepting 
at night. For in Muskeogue people have to be 
very careful of what they do in the daytime. 

**Ripe enough to melt in your mouth, and 
sweet as surrup!” replied Lish, enthusiastically, 
supposing that this was conclusive in favor of 
the walk. But the pair of bright black eves | 
which sparkled on her as he said it—and not the 
berries—decided Miss Rebecca Townsend. 

** Well,” she answered, ‘you jest sit down 
here a minute, and I'll run up stairs and put on 
my sun-bonnet.” 

** She wanted to know sartain ef those berries 
were right down ripe afore she’d go; ef she ra/y 
eared for me she wouldn’t ha’ let that thought 
hender,” thought Lish, somewhat bitterly—still 
rolling in the same self-distrustful groove where 
the desagrémens of the afternoon had started him. 
And Becky tripped up stairs, leaving a ravishing 
impression of white shoulders to mingle curious- 
ly with his perverse reflections. 

The door of her little room at the head of the 
Stair-way creaked plainly in his ears, and his | 


throbbing heart felt the sense of the white shoul- | rather by some outer will than his own. 


amer web, floating and rending here and ders growing stronger. Flushed with t} 


ue ex 
ercise of getting ready in a hurry —her bare 
round arms showing to the most fascinating ad- 


vantage with the polished, dimpled cones of thei: 


bent elbows thrown up and_ forward 
] 
reached to catch the snowy sun-bonnet 


that was 
dropping from her crinkled hair- i 


stealj 
its 
in the gingerbread department controlled from 
being a bound— Becky came, and through t 

door Lish saw her from the moment th e 
pitty-pat of her feet was audible. Saw also that 
careful look of coming sil ntly did Lish, and 

the first time in his life began to feel that wild 


er, 


ut 


more inscrutable, painful feelings enter th 
fact of sparking than are evolved in seeing ; 
young woman home from spelling-school, or sit 
ting up with her of a Sabbath evening. 
more beautiful than he had ever scen her—}x 
was more miserable than he had ever been be- 
fore; for that cautious footstep stealing down t] 
stairs told of a mother be aroused 
now st be aroused hereaft r—and what 
would Be ky do then ? 


With the misery blended a delicious new hap- 


She w: 


who must not 
who 


piness, and indeed seemed to form part of it; 
so that when she stood at the door and said, 
smilingly, 

Lish, here I am, all rc ady!” and 
handed him the little basket she had brought for 
the blackb rries, there seemed to be somethit 
the handle, as he took it 
thrilled him gladly through and 1 


in willow whi 


rough; and 
he wished it were another meal-barrel. that he 
might prove how stout he could be for her sake 
Deacon Townsend's house, as we have said. 
stood at the head of the main road leading from 
the bay. At his fence the hub- leep desolation 
of sand, which was abandoned to wagons and 
carts, stopped, and the land, beginning to rise 
toward ** The Ridge,” J ielded more and more as 
A 
few rods beyond his gate the patrimony of Dad- 
dy Pringle began, and through the fence which 
bounded it tacit conse nt to enter was given all 
the year round to the strolling inhabitants of 
Muskeogue, by a certain amiable concession and 
shakiness in the posts and defic iency in the rails. 
The gap thus left was too small to be improved 
by the three lean cows of the proprietor, but af 


it ascended to the amenities of vegetation, 


forded to the young men and maidens of tl. 
place, as they went foresting, a straight gate and 
narrow way into peaceful happiness, typical, 
whether it was intended or not, of the Old School 
Meeting to which Daddy Pringle belonged. 

It was through this entrance that Lish and 
Becky sought the blackberries, and striking into 
the cow-path, slowly strolled up the hill. Ev- 
ery few feet a bobolink rose before them, jerking 
out his capricious song as he flew in low, swift 


| curves from mullen to mullen, or a yellow-bird, 


drifting like a flake of golden snow, whirled in 
changeful spurts of motion, driven, it seemed, 


Lish 
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thing of the classic ominousness that lies 
but there was that instinctive 


knew 
in birds by name ; 
encouragement in them which communicates it- 
lf in all years to all men alike, and he felt 
strengthened by the bold, free j 


yousness of these 
itional Bohemians of the ai Had he met a 
though he did not know that this bird 
meant bad luck in the Latin, its mournful croak 
and sombre plumage would have repressed him, 
like Deacon Townsend pacing through the pas- 
ture in his Sunday suit, quite as much as the 
bobalink and the yellow-bird inspirited him now. 

As it was, 
question about the mother, and the day when 


crow, 


the nervous sense of an inevitable 


her eyes should leave the gingerbread for quite 
other matters, left him for a while, and he felt 
the happiness of walking at Becky's side without 
the pain. 

* Walal, this is jest about as beautiful a day 
as ever I did see!” exclaimed Lish, enthusiastic- 
lly, dofling his hat and wiping his forehead with 
his salmon-colored silk handkerchief. Ive 

rd tell of people down Boston way that held 
kinder queer doctrines about Natur, and Natur’s 
temple, and sech, who said that to good folks the 
woods and the pasters in summer was a Sabbath 
all the week round; and I dew declare, a day 
like this makes you wonder if that idee hain’t got 


some trewth in’t, anyhow!” 


**T guess those must be the same folks that 
father read about last Sabbath in his paper. 
Phat made ‘em out awful bad; I was quite 
scared to hear father read what those folks wer¢ 


up 


they didn’t care for one day more’n an- 


r, and the women wore short hair and trow- 


, and the men lived on ¢ sand never cut 
their finger-nails, and laughed at Poll and all 
the “postles, sayin’ they were behind the age; 
and they all got drunk and went off to Indiana, 
and were divorced from their wives, and they 
called themselves by some long wicked name 


that father had to look twice through his specs 
to get the notion of.” 

D'ye recollect what it was, Be« ky 

“Tm almost afraid to try it for fear it’s some- 
thing awful wicked to say ; and then it’s so long 
and crabbed that I don’t know as I pronounce it 
Ilere 
Becky made up her two red lips into an anxious 
dictionary pucker, and, with the general resolute 
air of one about making a running jump at a 
five-barred gate, pronounced the words—** it was 
Tran-scen-den-tal-ists.”’ 

‘** The reason I asked you,” continued Lish, 
‘was because I thought it might be the same 
folks that our minister gave us sich a crackin’ 
sermon aginst Sabbath afore last. But it ain’t. 
I was mighty keerful to write daown the words 
on the leaf of our psalm-book as nigh as I could 
make eout to ketch ‘em by the saound, and arter 
Meetin’ I went intew our Sabbath-school Library 
and tuk cout the Dictionary to hunt ‘em up. So 
I got the true spellin’, and I remembered it ever 
sence; and ef ever I git a chance don’t I spell 
daown all the rest of the spellin’-school on ’em ! 
But I'll tell you, naow, so that supposin’ they 


right; but as near as I can remember—” 
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| Same way those other orful names come. 
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should ever come to you, you could do the same. 
They're ‘Sa-bell-ians, Pel-a-gi-ans, an’ Mani- 
chx-ans ;’ and ef they don't git their desarts in 
the next world, it won't be because they hain’t 
got bad names enough in this, I guess!” 

** Now, Lish, ef it ain’t too bad to ask, what 
do they all mean—and what does my word mean 
—that one beginning with Trans, you know ?” 

**Raly, Becky, I hain't got no idee 
honest. 


that’s 
I tried to understand the definitions, 
but I vow I couldn’t make head nor tail tew ‘em. 
But I've got a sorter opinion of my own abaout 
it, and that’s this: Supposin’ there’s tew men, 
and each on ’em’s got his own smack and is an- 
chored, say a hundred rods from t’other, on the 
fishin’ banks. We'llsay, tew, that when they're 
clost ‘long side of each other and kin shake hands 
they're jest abaout as good friends as ye want to 
see. But they ain’t alongside, they're as far off 
as I've been tellin’, and while they lie at anchoi 
one ‘em ketches an awful big codtish and 
hauls him up over the side. 


T’other happenin’ 
to look that way and sees the man that’s ketched 
the fish a-doim it, and calls out through his hand, 
speakin’-trumpet fashion, * What's that big fish 
you've ketched ?? There’s an orful stiff breeze 
blowin’ right squeer between ‘em at the time, 
we'll say, so the man that’s ketched the tish don't 
jest rightly understand what tother one says 
but has a kinder idee he’s askin’ him how many 
fathom o’ water he’s got jest under his gunnel. 
So he put’s Ais hand to his mouth and hollers 
Agin the man that hollered 
fust ain't a bit better able to hear kerrectly what 
the man that hollered last says, and understands 
him to answer, ‘A sculpin.’ So he shouts back, 
‘Go ‘long! there ain't no sculpin o’ that size!’ 
T’other misunderstood him a second time, and 
takes him to say, ‘ You're wrong; you're a pun- 
kin, darn yer eyes!’ or words tew that effect. Of 
course that put’s him intew a tarin’ rage, and he 
begins a callin’ back names: 


back, ‘Seven!’ 


‘You're a noodle! 
That agin the fust man takes 
to be, ‘ You're a fool—you're a devil!’ Please 
excuse me, Becky, for sayin’ sich words, but its 
only for ‘lustration, you know. 


I say ‘tis seven!’ 


So, naow, they 
hoth begin to call names, and the man that’s got 
the longest tongue and the biggest dictionary 
comes off fust best. And when they git tired 
and hoarse, and they find that while they’ve been 
jawin’ the tide’s turned and the fish hes stopped 
bitin’ and they can’t ketch none the rest o’ the 
day, they up anchor and steer for hum, keepin’ 
out 0’ each other's course as far as they anyways 
kin, and never speak another word to one anoth- 
er arterward. Yet neither one on ’em’s heard 
one single word that t’other said to him. 
by way of application—as eour minister says (and 
I s'pose yours tew, for I guess they putty much 
all dew)—it’s my opinion that it’s jest abaout the 


Naow, 


Tew 
men that ain't no ways nigh enough in their 
minds and feelin’s to git a kerrect idee of what 
one says to t'other, begin argyin’ about Theology. 
They keep a talkin’ into the wind at each other 
— Mister This-one says one thing, and Mister 


| 
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self-de- 
alie. An’ so they both git a fightin’, and Mis- ceivin’ fool!” 
ter This-one hits what he s’poses to be Mister - ‘*‘ Where's the basket, Lish?” broke in upon 
That-one, when it ain’t at all, but somebody else his reverie. ‘* There is an awful lot of black- 
who might hey thought what he supposes Mister berries here, and some of ’em’s read nice.” 
That-one thinks. So Somebody gits all the ** Here's the basket,” said Lish, very soberly, 
knocks, and when they git tired and nary one on coming on a step and putting it in Bec ky’s han | 
‘em’s licked, Mister This-one says to Mister That- with another thrill more painful than whi n he 
one, ‘Yew git cout! you're a Pe-la-gian!’ and took it from her. Then they both fell to pi 
Mister That-one says to Mister This-one, ‘Git ing as if their lives depended on it, and nothin 
eout yerself! you're a Man-i-chw-an!’”’ 


broke the silence for several minutes save t! 
**And theyre both Tran-scen-den-tal-ists,’’ low, monotonous cradle-hush of the land-wind 


said Becky, resolutely, proud of an opportunity coming through the pines over the ridge. 
of showing how well she had understood Lish’s Lish was the first to speak. 
exposition of polemic theology as well as of de- **That air gold chain’s a leetle in your way 
ploying her big word. I guess; it kinder catches on the thorns—ther 
‘* Jes’ so! ‘That’s it, exac'ly! And they both let me get it off for you. I'm afraid you might 
separate; and whenever arterward any body hap- | break it, and they're mighty costly I've heerd 
pens to speak about one on ’em afore the other, tell.” Atthe same time he disengaged it, almost 
the feller that hears him scre-ews up his maouth | without looking at it or Becky, and let it drop 
and rolls up the whites of his eyes, and says one | quickly from his fidgety hands as if it hurt him. 
0’ those long words in an orful solemn tone of **Oh! thank you, Mr, Allen.” 
voice; and ef the third party hain’t no diction- Lish half started to hear that title, but con- 
ary, or, ef he has, is like me, and don’t know tinued, in a meditative tone: 
how to understand it, why he gets an idee “It's a rale putty chain, and looks uncom- 
nat’rally that the absent one is a feller who} mon well on you, Miss Townsend.” 
wouldn’t stan’ at pickin’ pockets.” | ‘*Yes, it is pretty. It’s goin’ to be mine all 
“Well, Lish, you din make a thing jestabout | the time when I go to spend the winter up to 
as clear as any body I ever heard talk!) Why | Brooklyn.” 
didn’t you ever think of studyin’ for a minis-| This speech couid not have given Lish 
ter ?” pain than it did her; but any woman might have 
**Oh, I hevn’t the college-larnin’! More- | been defied not to make it in her existing state 
over, I ain't a professor.” | of mind. 
** Why ain’t you, Lish? Oh, how I dew wish Another half start from Lish. And then, as 
you belonged to Meetin’!” | if it were an old, long meditated piece of news, 
Lish’s exegetical talent had so concentrated| ‘I guess you'll go up Brooklyn way long 
all Becky's veneration upon him that, until these | abaout next November, won't ye ?” 
earnest words were out of her mouth, she was} ‘+ Well, I can’t tell jest yet; it’s as mother is 
quite unconscious how earnest they were, and | able to get me ready—very likely, though.” 
how deep an interest they expressed. Realizing **Tolable good society up tew Brooklyn, I 
them, her plump cheeks suddenly reddened, and | hear tell?” 
in the confused hope of doing something which | ‘I believe there is splendid society. It’s gay- 
should prevent her confusion from being noticed, | er "n a dozen Muskeogues. In our Meetin’ they 
she bounded ahead of Lish with a saucy, bird-| think it’s too gay—somethin’ to keep folks’ minds 
like hop, uttered a quick little laugh, and ex-) on the go all the time.” 
claimed in what she meant for a perfectly free-|  ‘* Jes’ so. Wa’al, let me see—hold on a min- 
hearted tone, | ute, and I'll bend down that big full branch to 
‘Oh! I see your berries, and I don’t believe | you; don’t you tech it, or you'll start your fin- 
they’re over harf-ripe.”’ gers bleedin’. Next November I come of age, 
They were now on the top of the ridge, and | and I'm goin’ to take old Widow Rundell’s farm, 
their path was skirted by the most luxuriant) put harf on it into winter wheat, top-dress the 
high-vine bushes, heavy with fruit in all stages | long medder—that’s abaout t’other harf—an’ let 
of development, from the scarlet pigeon-shot size | it winter-foller. So I'll hev suthin’ to keep my 
up to the luscious ebon-thimble. mind on the go few, ‘till be my fust experi- 
Lish came slowly on behind the vivacious ence away from hum stiddy; but that’s a putty 
Becky, with a face which seemed to say that the | snug little farm-house 0’ the Rundells, and what 
whole berry crop was at the former stage, and | with one or tew hired men, and a help perhaps 
with its concentrated acidity occupying his mouth. | for the dairy an’ sich, I guess we can pass the 
Ilis heart, which, at the delicious moment when | winter kinder comfortable.” 
the young girl had broken forth into the ex-| Becky accidentally caught her finger on a 
pression of yearning for his conversion, leaped | thorn, and put it to her mouth to stanch the 
up to a hundred and twenty, now subsided into | blood. 
the most sluggish of jog trots; and had he sud-; ‘Oh! I’m rale sorry. Here, Miss Towns- 
denly found himself alone, he would have un-| end, jest wind this bandanner round it—silk’s 
doubtedly treated Mr. Lish Allen to the plainly- | mighty good for scratches—there! Naow when 
uttered unflattering opinion which now seethed | you want another high branch don’t yew tech it 


yourself, but ask me.” And Lish chivalrously 
bound up the torn finger, looking fixedly at it, 
not at all at the face above it. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Allen; you're very, very 
kind.” 

**Once in awhile, when you're up tew Brook- 
lyn, you'll think o’ your old friends down to 
Muskeogue, for all it’s so dull, I guess, won't 
ve?” 

Lish’s hand was just that moment putting the 
final touch on the bandage, and a round trans- 
parent drop fell on his finger, just where the 
opal would have been if Lish had been a gentle- 
man who wore rings. 

** Rainin’?” his instantaneous first 
thought; but he could express it he 
had pereeived that the sun was shining too 
brightly for that, and with a strange fluttering 
decky’s face. From 


was 
before 


suspicion he gazed into 
“er €ges. 

** Hev I tied that tew tight, Miss Townsend 2?” 

Lish,” 

‘** Becky, I dew want to bea professor, thongh 
it’s orful hard tew our Meetin’, and [tm a poor 
sinner as ever breathed the breath o' life: but 
it you'll only teach me Vl be any thing; and 
oh, Becky, 1 dew love you so, L believe it’s killin 
me! 

Becky hid both her eyes in her hands, and 
her cheeks were crimson up to the edge of the 
soft crinkled brown hair. 

**Oh, don’t doso! Dew speak for pity’s sake, 
won't you teach me ?” 

And Lish caught the maid around the waist 
with one of the big arms that had brought in the 
meal-barrel. 

Timidly Becky stole one of her own round lit- 
tle arms around the spick-span new coat, and 
hiding her face anew against its lappel, whis- 
pered, 

I'm only a young girl, Lish, but I'll try.” 

And at that moment kissing came to be con- 
sidered proper by at least two inhabitants of 
Muskeogue. 

Like healthy people generally, Lish and Becky 
did not long suecumb to the inexpressible stages 
of emotion. When the blissful moment reached 
pain, they lifted the half-filled basket and began 
slowly descending the hill, as near as possible to 
each other's side, and casting longing glances 
into each other’s faces not unmixed with the 
most honest admiration. As they descended the 
slope their thoughts more and more found words ; 
and being practical young people, even in the 
midst of their youth's richest poetry those words 
referred mainly to practical subjects in the prac- 
tical life before them. How they should over- 
come the hitherto waved, but now from the very 
sincerity of their affection plainly recognized, 
animosity of their two sets of parents toward 
each other—whether it would be better to set pa- 
tience at laying siege to consent, or marry at 
once without that consent, as very properly they 
did not doubt the right, since they loved, though 
they felt the painful inexpediency of doing, till 
patience failed. Whether, if they had to do the 
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latter, they should take Widow Rundell’s farm, 
waich Lish in his agony had been painting ten 
minutes before as the comfortable head-quarters 
of such inveterate bachelorhood: whether 
they should go across the Sound to Connecticut, 


where Lish had plenty of maternal uncles who 
could easily get him the lease of a farm on mod+ 
erate terms, and would be glad to see him well 
started anyhow. 

Such were the questions which occupied the 
ingenuity of these practical young people; and 
iot, I am sorry to say, just for the present at 
least, the consideration whether roses or wood- 
bines should climb to their cottage eaves, or the 
song of larks or the coo of turtles from the thatch 
slumber, as is most dramatically appropriate for 


awake them at early dawn from their we 


persons in their situation. 
is to be 


But by way of apol- 
ogy it remembered (quoting from Mr. 
Peavey and the Gazetteer) that the natural pro- 
ducts of Muskeogue are certain salt 
codtish and Puritan Congregationalists—both of 


excellent 


which are popularly supposed to have a bearing 
toward the practical. 

Nevertheless, went down 
the slope, and edged through Daddy Pringle’s 
straight and into the road, their 
thoughts upon these prosaic difficulties were not 
utterly unlighted by a strong common-sense per: 


while 


the lovers 


narrow way 


ception of their ability to work out of them, and 
a luminous presence of that stanch old Connecti- 
cut trust in the best spirit, who has been known 
to effect a junction between two sets of contlict- 
ing parents even when one of each set 
Deacon of t’other Meetin’.” 

Lish left Becky at her father’s gate, each look- 
ing the kiss which coincident Muskeogue and 
daylight forbade. The cool gray eyes were still 
in the soft gingerbread when Becky entered the 
keeping-room, much to the relief of her flutter- 
ing heart, and so had not missed her. 

But that evening, when the two sat down to 
heir Deaconless the woman 
gently put the gold watch and chain into the 
hands of the elder, and anticipating the question 
which lurked in the cool gray eyes, said quietly, 

‘*For you know, mother, it might get harm 
if I happened not to go to Brooklyn after all.” 


Was a 


supper, younger 
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atare years ago, while the Eastern World 
kJ was agitated by the wars of the first French 
Revolution, a European accustomed to look 
upon his own corner of the earth as the only 
theatre for the display of great intellectual pow- 
ers, would have been moved to contemptuous 
mirth if he had been told that the almost un- 
known heart of the American Continent was the 
home of a number of the most remarkable men 
of the age, some of whom were yet to rival the 
fame of Pitt and Fox as statesmen; while others 
(like Clarke and Shelby), only lacked a field to 
enable them to take rank beside the great mili- 
tary leaders who were then filling the earth with 
their fame; and that the rude court-houses of 
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Kentucky were graced by the presence of men 
who in all save classical learning would have 
borne comparison with the brightest luminaries 
of Westminster Hall. 

But the ignorance of a foreigner may well be 
excused when so many of our own countrymen 
are accustomed to regard Henry Clay's as the 
only great name in the early history of the State 

the one star in a firmament of darkness, while 
in reality it was only the brightest of a splendid 
constellation. Breckinridge, Marshall, Nicho- 
las, Bledsoe, Pope, Rowan, Grundy, and Daviess 
were all flourishing at the Kentucky bar during 
the last ten years of the eighteenth and the first 
ten of the nineteenth century. 

This unusual concentration of talent at the 
bar of Kentucky during that period was by no 
means fortuitous. Mental like all other capital 
will seek the best market; and the young com- 
monwealth had imported much of the intellect 
of the Continent. ‘The immediate effect of the 
celebrated land laws of 1779 was to pour into 
the Territory an immense number of immigrants, 
each eager to secure a portion of the rich cane 
lands which were to be had almost for the trouble 
of locating them. By those laws every man was 
required to make his own entries and surveys; 
and as no systematic registration was attempted, 
it soon came to pass that the whole country was— 
to use the expressive phrase of the old lawyers— 
‘shingled over” two or three deep with conflict- 
ing titles. ‘This state of things of course pro- 
duced almost endless litigations; and thus, al- 
though every kind of merit was sure to meet 


here a liberal reward, the most splendid remu- | 


neration was reserved for the successful lawyer. 
Here was a glorious field for those who sought 
wealth as well as reputation; for to be known as 
a good land lawyer was to be assured of both. 
Thus Kentucky’s greatest curse became the ori- 
Her bar was the most 
brilliant in the Union; but it was nourished with 
the life-blood of her prosperity. 

Among the many extraordinary men of this 
period no one appeared more extraordinary to 
his contemporaries, and (in spite of the fact that 
he has left no great work as a monument of his 
powers) no one has left a deeper impression on 
the popular imagination than the subject of this 
sketch. 
still lovingly and familiarly called, Jo Daviess 
—a name as well known to Kentuckians of the 
present day as that of any living celebrity. The 
eagerness With which the smallest aneedote of 
him is received shows how warm is the feeling 
he still excites in the minds of the people. His 
was, indeed, one of those intensely individual 
characters that never grow indistinct through 
lapse of time—never lose their personality, or 
become mere lay figures of history. While 
more commonplace characters sink into obliv- 
ion, Or are remembered only in connection with 
the events in which they took part—these stand 
forth, independent of the transactions of their 
times, the objects of a personal interest as lively 
as that which we feel for the companions of our 


gin of her highest glory. 


Joseph Hamilton Daviess, or, as he is 
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daily life. Mention but their names, and their 
forms start forth, clear and unmistakable as a 
living presence. 

Jo Daviess was born in 1774, in Bedford 
County, Virginia, at the foot of the Blue Ridge, 
and almost under the shadow of the giant peaks 
of Otter. His parents, Joseph and Joan Da- 
viess, were of Scotch-Irish descent—a race sip- 
gularly productive both of great men and 
families. 
ed its love of mountain dwellings; and a few 
before the Revolution their descendants 
had passed the Blue Ridge, and begun to pow 
themselves along the beautiful valleys of West- 
ern Virginia. Hardy and enterprising, they did 
not shrink from the danger of a border life : and 
soon their cabins were dotted thickly over the 
glades and uplands of that delightful region, 
making it peculiarly the land of the Colees 
An intelligent, industrious, God-fearing race of 
men, they were well fitted to be the pioneers of 
a new republic, and their names are to be found 
on every page of early Western history. 

A few months after the birth of our hero the 
great struggle for independence began. But th 
storm of war rolled at a distance, and only its 
True, 
the brave mountaineers went forth at the call of 
their country; but their wives and children re- 
mained at home in safety, and were not com- 
pelled to see the enemy at their doors. Thus 
the first five years of young Daviess’s life wer 


reat 
The race seems long to have retain- 


years 


echoes were heard in those quiet valleys. 


passed in peace and quictude, as the tender years 
of infancy should always be. 

But the passage of the land laws in 1779 
opened to the elder Daviess a prospect which he 
did not think it right to neglect. By risking 
his own life he might secure for his rapidly in- 
creasing family an inheritance in the lands so 
glowingly described by some of his neighbors who 
had already emigrated to Kain-tuck-ce. So, 
packing up their household goods on a couple of 
horses—he and his faithful wife carrying their 
children in their arms—they turned their backs 
upon the rising sun, and began their long jour- 
ney toward the West, accompanied by several of 
their relations. They gained, in a few days, the 
extreme frontier settlement of Virginia, where, 
bidding a long farewell to the safety and comfort 
of civilized life, they struck into the forest, that 
stretched, unbroken, to the banks of the Ken- 
tucky River—a distance of two hundred miles 
—following what was called the ‘* Wilderness 
Road ;” a name that still bears a romantic sound 
in the ears of a native Kentuckian. For a wil- 
derness it truly was, and is in part to this day, 
as he who traverses the Rockcastle Hills will 
confess. 

On one occasion, while passing a small stream, 
Mrs. Daviess’s horse became frightened, and, 
starting back, threw her over his head. But 
even in a moment of such sudden peril the mo- 
ther’s instinct did not desert her. Clasping her 
child close to her breast, she received the shock 
upon her outstretched arm, which was broken. 
Such an accident, serious at any time, was 


il 
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when the delay of a single day 
Sut the 
heroic woman possessed all the resolute spirit of 
her race. She would consent to stop only long 
enough to have the fractured limb bound up 
with a handkerchief and a few splinters from 
tree, and then remounted the same 
Such 


doubly so now, 
was both inconvenient and dangerous. 


the next 
horse, still bearing her son in her arms. 
were the pioneer mothers of Kentuc ky. 
Joseph Daviess settled in Lincoln County, in 
the neighborhood of the Crab Orchard, then 
When 
we say ** neighborhood,” it will be remember- 
ed we are speaking of a time when a man re- 
garded every one who lived within twenty miles 
as a neighbor. The Indians had, for the last 
lve months, been much less troublesome than 


ormerly ; and thinking the worst 


the extreme frontier in that direction. 


times over, 


the settlers no longer confined themselves to the 
Many of 
them—among whom were the Dayiess family 


immediate vicinity of the stations. 
gan to build their cabins and open corn-ticlds 
at great distances from those places of refuge. 
The land 


peace and security, 


whole soon wore an appearance of 
But these hopes were des- 
tined to a bitter disappointment. 

The winter of 1779-SO0 was long remembered 
in the West as the * hard wint The freez- 
ing weather set in in the middle of November. 
the latter 


The ground was covered with 


and continued without a thaw until 


part of February. 
snow and ice. Thousands of animals perished 
in the forests; and deer and buffaloes, tamed 
hy cold and hunger, came up into the yards along 
The settlers them- 
selves were reduced almost to starvation, 
dle ** johnny-cake” being divided among a whole 
mily as a day's allowance. 
but with it also came the Indians, who must have 
suffered terribly during that awful winter, and 
wh 


with the domestic cattle, 
a sin- 


Spring came early ; 


o now renewed their hostilities with a fury 
never before known. ‘They seemed resolved by 
one desperate and persevering effort to wrest 
their beloved ** Land of Cane” from the posses 
sion of the hated ** Long-Knives.” In conjune- 
tion with a corps of regulars they crossed the 
Ohio in immense force; and for the first time 
the roar of cannon was heard in the woods of 
Kentucky. 

Had Colonel Byrd, the British commander, 
been a man of greater capacity or less human- 
ity the purpose of the savages might have been 
attained, and the whites driven back over the 
mountains, The dismayed colonists themselves 
began to regard such an event as possible; for 
they well knew there was not a stockade in the 
country capable of withstanding artillery. But 
after taking Ruddell’s and Marten’s stations in 
the north, the English commander, for some 
reason unknown, re-embarked his guns, and re- 
turned to Canada without striking any important 
blow. Undiscouraged by this desertion, the sav- 
ages still continued the war with extraordinary 
vigor, carrying their desolating inroads into the 
most populous districts, and striking down their 
Victims at the very gates of the forts. It was a 
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time of constant danger and alarm. No family 
felt safe for a single day, and the rifle was by far 
the most useful article of household furniture. 

Such were the scenes of the first six months 
f Jo Daviess’s residence in Kentucky. It was 
no longer the mere echo of war which he heard; 
but war in its most horrible form raged round 
the doors of his father and his ré latives. 

An incident is related of his uncle, Samuel 
Daviess, which forcibly illustrates the insecurity 
of the times. In the year 1752 he occupied a 
onely cabin in the woods, five miles distant from 
the nearest house. A residence of three years 
on the frontier seems not to have t: 
one 


wught him the 
great lesson of continual distrust. So one 
morning, without having taken the precaution to 
reconnoitre the vicinity from a loophole usually 
left for that purpose beside the door, he st« pped 
forth half dressed from his cabin to get a buck- 
et of water from the spring. He had not gone 
more than half a dozen paces when, hearing a 
slight rustling behind, he turned and saw an In- 
dian close upon him with tomahawk uplifted, 
Surprised, but not frightened, the idea at 
flashed upon his mind that by 


the h 


once 
running round 
ouse he would be able to enter, and seize 
his gun before his adversary could overtake him. 
The first 
cuted ; at the door, after mak- 
ing the cireuit, he beheld, to his dismay, the 
little room half full of naked warriors. Flight 
was now the only chance either for himself or 
his family. a leap, } 
bounded off through the wood toward the sta 

of his brother James, five miles distant. hotly 
The four Indians who 
had entered the house, finding Mrs. Daviess in 
bed, compelled her to rise, but without using 
any violence. She had scarcely finished dress- 
ing herself before the other savage came back, 
and holding up his hands stained with poke ber- 
ries, gave her to understand that it was the blood 
of her husband. She was not deceived by the 
artifice, but knew he had escaped, and would 
It was 
important, therefore, to detain her captors as 


part of this plan he immediately exe- 


but on arriving 


g the fence at 


pursued by the enemy. 


certainly return to rescue his family 


long as possible at the house, in order to give 
Daviess time to collect a sufficient number of 
men at the station. With this end in view, she 
provided a good breakfast, and then, with an ap- 
pearance of great xl-humor, proceeded to ex- 
hibit all the articles of clothing and the few trin- 
kets which the family possessed. The savages 
were highly delighted, and spent two hours in 
rummaging the house in search of spoil. At 
the end of that time they departed, taking with 
them Mrs. Daviess and her four children. They 
used every precaution to conceal the direction 
of their march, not allowing the children to touch 
even a weed or a twig lest they should leave 
some sign by which their trail might be follow- 
ed. The rapidity of the march soon wearied out 
the two younger children, and the mother, fear- 
ing to see them murdered before her face, order- 
ed the two elder to take them upon their backs 
and carry them forward, hoping and praying 


Ke 
a 
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that help might arrive before they should break 
down also. ‘This hope grew fainter as hour aft- 
er hour passed, until at last she began to de- 
spair of assistance—but not of esc ape. She had 
formed a scheme of killing her captors at night, 
and making her own way back to the settle- 
ments. No one who knew the resolute spirit 
of the woman doubted that she would at least 
have attempted to put her plan into execution. 
But she was spared this severe test of female 
courage ; for just as the savages, believing them- 


selves beyond the reach of pursuit, were begin- 
ning to relax their speed and vigilance, one ot 
the number, who had been left behind as a scout, 
came up at full speed, hotly pressed by Daviess 
at the head of a small party of men whom he 
had fortunately found collected at his brother's 
station. ‘This was the moment of most fearful 
peril; for, as Mrs. Daviess well knew, it was 
the invariable custom of the savages to toma- 
hawk their prisoners rather than suffer a rescue. 
At the first alarm she called to her children to 
seatter in the bushes, and, seizing up the youn- 
gest, threw herself into a deep sink hole. One 
of the Indians, however, knocked the eldest boy 
down with his hatchet, and was attempting to 
tear off his scalp when tired upon by the fore- 
most of the pursuers, The shot was ineffectual, 
and he sueceeded in accomplishing his brutal 
purpose. The boy was otherwise uninjured, and 
as his father approached, sprang to his feet with 
the blood streaming from his mutilated head, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Well, cuss that Injun, he has 
done run off with my scalp!” The poor fellow 
had been perfectly conscious during the pertorm- 
ance of the horrible operation. He ever after 
cherished a bitter hatred against the authors of 
his disfigurement, and, while yet a mere boy, 
fell a victim to his rash thirst for revenge. 

As may well be supposed, Jo Daviess, while 
such scenes were occurring on every hand, en- 
joyed but few of what are called the ‘* advant- 
ages of education.” The old ‘field school- 
houses” had not vet been built. For in that 
fierce struggle between the two races for the do- 
minion of the country, even children were called 
on to bear their part; and the use cf the axe 
and rifle was considered a far more important 
part of their training than that of Spelling-Book 
and Reader. Sut the rough schooling had also 
its advantages ; and we can not think it is fancy 
alone that leads us to attribute much of the 
self-reliance, promptness of resolve, and vigor 
of action which marked the men whose child- 
hood was passed in the midst of these continual 
changes, to the training they then received. Un- 
doubtedly much of their extraordinary precocity 
is to be thus accounted for. Many of them be- 
fore the age of thirty gained a degree of distine- 
tion seldom awarded to men in their profession 
until middle life or later. As soon as a boy 
could handle a rifle he was enrolled among the 
defenders of the country, and began to think and 
actas a man. Even the girls did not regard 
themselves as helpless encumbrances, but often, 
when occasion demanded, displayed a courage 


and self-reliance which s« moe of their grand-daugh- 
ters, who can not walk a few hundred yards to 
church without protection, might regard as ex 
cessively unladylike.” 


Many of these delicate young creatures would 
turn sick at the mere recital of the exploit of 
the Misses Monte: mery; the eldest of whom 
While their father lay dead upon the step with- 
out) seized a gun and defended the door while 
the younger, a child of twelve years old, climbed 
out of the ¢ himney at the back of the house ; und 
although seen and pursue aby an Indian warrior 
succeeded in outstripping him, and reached the 
fort, two miles and a half distant, whence she 
sent succor to her sister and cousins in the } 


siege d cabins, 


C- 


But although Jo Daviess never saw the in- 
side of a school-house until he was twelve years 
of age he was not therefore entirely without in- 
struction, and that of the best kind—the kind, 
indeed, which has formed the basis of the educa- 
tion of many of the greatest men of our country — 
we mean the teachings of a pious and int lige nt 
mother; and although it may not have resulted 
in a religious life, always preserved in them an 
unaffected reverence for sacred things, and n 
untrequently ripened in old age into a sin ple 
and sincere devotion. The late Captain Samuel 
Daviess (brother of Jo Hamilton), who died a 
few years since at an advanced age, used to xe- 
late how, during the perilous times immediats ly 
succeeding their removal to Kentucky, their mo- 
ther, after every thing about the cabin had been 
secured for the night, would gather her children 
around her by the fire-light and communicate to 
them not only those religious lessons which her 
own devout heart could so well supy ly, but also 
such information on general subjects as she her- 
self possessed ; and that was by no means incon- 
siderable, for she was a woman of great natural 
endowments, and had made the best use of her 
limited opportunities for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 

The year 1782 was marked by one of the sad- 
dest events in the early annals of our State. This 
was the affair known as the ** Battle of the Little 
Mountain,” or, more popularly, Estill's Defeat ;” 
in which that officer, after an action of remarka- 
ble severity, was overcome and cut to pieces by 
the superior generalship of the Indian command- 
er. ‘The report of this disaster sounded like a 
knell over the whole land. Men scarcely com- 
prehended the terror with which it inspired them. 
Indeed, one not familiarly acquainted with the 
state of affairs, and of public feeling at that 
period, will find it hard to understand the ex- 
traordinary effect it produced on the public mind. 
It was not the number of slain, for we had often 
suffered more in that respect, though such a 
leader as Estill, and such men as he command- 
ed, could not be easily spared. The real signifi- 
cance of the affair lay in the fact that one of the 
best leaders, at the head of as brave a party as 
ever went forth to battle, had been faced in fair 
fight for an hour by an equal number of savages 
with a courage as unflinching as their own, and 


= 
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had finally been beaten and destroyed by the 
superior skill of the savage commander. ‘The 
whites felt, as did the Spartans after the battle 
of Leuctra, that they had taught their opponents 
the art of war. Previous to this time the red 
men had not often dared to face them in open 
conflict, except when aided by Europeans. Even 
in Philip's wars, it was only the weakness of the 
colonists that made the event for a moment 
doubtful; and in battle they always triumphed 
The 
English, from their first settlement in America, 
had learned to fear the natives more a 
than as open foes—whose whole art of war con- 


in spite of the most overwhelming odds. 
S assassins 


sisted in laying cunning traps and surprises, 
and whose courage never showed itself except 
against very inferior numbers. But 
indeed the change had been 
perceptible from the very beginning of the strug- 
In the long wars of two cen- 
turies the savages had gradually been gaining 


10w all 


this was changed; 
gle in Kentucky. 


not only courage but military skill; and now at 
last they had shown themselves equal in these re- 
spects to their foes, withgut having lost the cun- 
ning and ferocity that had made them dreaded 
eyen while they were despised. From this time 
until Wayne took the command in the West 
Victory, in every great encounter, was with the 
savages, Who had learned to charge even regular 
troops tomahawk in hand; while their leaders 


constantly proved themselves superior in all the | 
arts of military strategy to the American gen- | 


erals opposed to them—except Clarke. A su- 
veriority but too well attested by the bloody de- 
vats of Crawford, Harmer, and St. Clair. The 
ables were completely turned, and the whites 
never ventured to engage without a great su- 
periority of force, and even then were often de- 
feated. 

These fears were not unfounded. 
of Estill proved but the prelude of a tempest 
which swept Kentucky for the next two or three 
years with a fury never known before or since in 
Indian warfare. The blows of the enemy fell 
thick and fast, not only along the whole line of 
exposed frontier, but in the most retired dis- 
tricts. 

The next year, 1783, occurred the battle, or 
rather massacre, of the Blue Licks—the most 
terrible blow Kentuckians ever received upon 
their own soil. People were completely bewil- 
dered by the disaster; and we have heard old 
men describe the stupor that seemed to paralyze 
every one after the first thrill of horror had 
passed. Men looked into each other’s faces in 
silent dismay, and hardly dared to own even to 
themselves the terror that oppressed them. Had 
a great genius, such as Pontiac or Tecumseh, ap- 
peared among the Indians, and united all the 
tribes of the North, West, and South in one 
mighty confederacy, it is hard to tell what might 
have been the result. For the first time the set- 
tlers failed to spring to arms in order to avenge 
a disaster, and it required all the energy and in- 
fluence of Clarke—the true founder of Kentucky 
—to rouse them into measures of retaliation. It 
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j and John Pope. 
| Dr. Culbertson, to which he afterward went, he 
The defeat 


B45 


was the darkest hour in the history of the State ; 
but it was the hour before the dawn. 

The close of the Revolutionary War changed 
the whole face of affairs. For the first time the 
Federal power was felt in the West, and the tide 
of immigration was redoubled. The Indians, 
afterward made 
any serious attack upon the settlements south 


driven across the Ohio, never 


of that river, be ing compelled to battle with the 
encroaching Long-Knives for their own homes 
in the North, 

Thus relieved from continual invasion, Ken- 
tucky made rapid strides in every kind of prog- 
Now arose the old ** field school-houses” 
The ruins of 
some of these still remain, with their clap-board 


ress, 
in almost every neighborhood. 
gle narrow win- 
dow extending along one whole side, and excite 
a mournful feeling in the mind of the passer-by 
as he comes upon them, standing forlorn and si- 
lent in the midst of some deserted old field, or 
in some lonely opening in the woods—sad relics 


roofs, rough log walls, and sin 


of a time and a state of society nNw passed away 
forever. The place of college was sup} lied by 
private classes, taught by clergymen, mostly 


These 


men were generally finished scholars, ardently 


Presbyterians, in their own dwellings 
devoted to their calling, and their pupils enjoy- 
ed most of the advantages, and escaped many of 
the dangers, of modern college life. 

Jo Daviess’s father having moved to a farm 
near Danville placed his son under the care 
of the celebrated Dr. Priestly, at Harrodsburg. 
Here the youth found himself classed with sev- 
eral of those who were to be his associates and 
rivals in publie life, among whom were Jesse 
Bledsoe, Felix Grundy, Archibald Cameron, 
In this school, and that of 


made himself a good classical and mathematical 


scholar. Besides this, his general reading was 


wide and various, extending to almost every de- 
partment of letters. 


His mode of study was pe- 
the 
Unable to 
endure the confinement of a school-room, it was 


culiar, and evineed, even at this early age, 
native eccentricity of his character. 


| his custom to rise with the sun, and repair to 


some secluded spot in the woods with his books, 
where, stretched out at full length on a log, he 
would read and muse alternately. It was prob- 
ably at this period that he acquired that habit of 
solitary reverie which in after life was one of his 
most striking peculiarities in the eyes of a stran- 
Even at the height of his renown, when 
busied with his duties as United States Attor- 
ney, as well as those of a most extensive private 
practice, and an object of interest to every one, 
he would indulge in fits of deepest abstraction, 
and might frequently be seen seated on a post 
or box in the open street, with his face up- 
turned toward the sky, talking and gesticulat- 
ing earnestly to himself, for an hour at a time, 
entirely unconscious of what was going on 
around him, and of the curious gaze of the pas- 
sengers. 

This liability to occasional fits of extreme ab- 


ger. 


. 
| 
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sent-mindedness will enable us to explain some 
things in his conduct that, to one unacquainted 
with him, might look like silly affectation. 

But though Jo Daviess was a dreamer, he 
was far from being awkward, indolent, or timid, 
as most dreamers are. On the contrary, with 
those whom he liked, his manners were ex- 
tremely easy and pleasing; though he could be 
haughty and repellant as Lucifer to people he 
disliked or distrusted. His activity was some- 
thing wonderful. Fond of hunting, and expert 
in the use of the rifle, he would range the for- 
ests for days, and even wecks, at a time, alone 
or in company with the famous Indian chief, 
Captain Johnny, with whose society he was much 
pleased. 

This chieftain, a stanch friend of the whites, 
has on that account been sometimes compared 
with Logan. But the comparison is very un- 
just to the latter, for Johnny possessed not one 
of the qualities of the unfortunate Mingo orator 
except courage. Indeed, so far from being in 
advance of his race, Johnny was, among his own 
people, a thorough savage. But among the 
whites he sustained the character of a gentle- 
man in every respect, and during his frequent 
visits was received in the most respectable 
houses on a footing of perfect equality. Ar- 
rayed in the usual full dress of the day, consist- 
ing of blue coat with brass buttons, knee breech- 
es, and white silk stockings, his manners would 
have done no discredit to the most elegant met- 
ropolitan drawing-room. As an instance of his 
ease and tact, an old gentleman once related the 
following incident, which occurred at his father’s 
house : 

‘*General Charles Scott, though one of the 
most famous Indian fighters of the time, and 
one who had done them as much injury as any 
other, was nevertheless a great admirer of the 
Indian character, and often had parties of them 
staying at his house. He would frequently take 
them on visits to his acquaintances, and always 
insisted that they should receive the saie treat- 
ment as himself. On one occasion he came to 
our house, accompanied by Captain Jolmny and 
several members of his tribe. The table was 
spread in the same room where the party were 
seated, and when the dinner hour arrived, my 
mother, who did not know the General's custom 
in regard to his red friends, was in much per- 
plexity as to whether she should invite them to 
sit down along with the other guests. Captain 
Johnny himself was the first to notice her em- 
harrassment, and guessing its cause, with a qui- 
et good-breeding that few white men would have 
displayed under the circumstances, gave a signal 
to his companions, who at once arose and follow- 
ed him from the room—gliding silently out one 
by one; so as to give their departure the appear- 
ance of being accidental ; and so my mother re- 
garded it at the time. But she afterward dis- 
covered that it was done solely with a view of 
giving her an opportunity of making the import- 
ant inquiry of the General, unembarrassed by 
their presence. The ladies especially will be 


able to appreciate the tact and delicacy of t! 
‘ untutored savage’ on this occasion.” 

But in spite of all this, Johnny was a perfect 
savage in his own country, and he used to re- 
late, with great glee, the particulars of his toma- 
hawk duel with another Indian named Johnny, 
in which, after both parties had been horribly 
hacked about the head and breast, he suecec ded, 
by a lucky blow, in knocking out the brains of 
his antagonist ; and he insisted, very truly, that 
his duel was no worse than those of the pale- 
faces. But he always indignantly denied the 
charge of having split one of his children in 
two, in order to satisfy his wife, with whom he 
had quarreled, by giving her one half, while he 


|) kept the other for himself. However, many 


persons doubted his word in this respect, for 
they well knew no two beings could be more 
ditierent than Johnny north of the Ohio among 
his own kindred, and Johnny south of that 
stream among his white friends in Kentucky. 

It is not strange that the tales of one who had 
borne so great a part in the exciting adventures 
of border war should have roused in a boy of Jo 
Daviess’s romantic temperament a desire to share 
in them likewise. Urged partly by this motive, 
and partly in order to escape the drudgery of a 
farm —which he thoroughly detested, and in 


| which his labors were said to be by no means 


strenuous—he in 1793 joined, as a volunteer, a 
corps of mounted men, then being raised by Ma- 
jor John Adair, to escort a train of provisions 
to the forts north of the Ohio River. 

On this expedition he had his first encounter 
with the savages, and displayed the reckless dar- 


ling of his temper. Nothing worthy of notice 


occurred until one evening the Major, having 
accomplished the main part of his mission, en- 
camped in the immediate neighborhood of Fort 
St. Clair. Not dreaming of being attacked in 
such a position, he committed the error, fatal to 
so many of our commanders, of not placing pick- 
ets at a distance from his lines. Early next 
morning he was assailed by a large body of In- 
dians, under Little Turtle, the conqueror of St. 
Clair. The Kentuckians were driven cut of 
their camp at the first onset, but, being rein- 
foreed from the fort, rallied and recovered it 
again, forcing the enemy a considerable distance 
beyond. But here fortune once more changed 
sides, and they were again driven back into the 
camp, Where an obstinate fight took place, until 
the Major, finding himself about to be turned 
and surrounded, was at last obliged to retreat 
under the guns of the fort, leaving in the hands 
of the victors fifteen or twenty dead, together 
with all his horses and baggage. While stand- 
ing, with many of his discomfited companions, 
watching the proceedings of the savages, who 
were busy plundering, Jo Daviess saw his own 
horse hitched to a tree on the very outskirt of 
the wood, and instantly resolved to retake him. 
Pointing out the animal to some of his friends, 
he told them of his intention. They at first 
laughed at him, thinking it only a bravado; but 
on finding him serious, strove earnestly to dis- 
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suade him from an attempt so hopeless and full | of interest and curiosity to all. His lofty char- 


of danger. Sut he had come out to shear, and 
did not intend to go home shorn, if he could 
help it; and so, without listening to their re- 
monstrances, set out at full speed across the 
open space between the ditch and the forest. 
Those about the fort watched his course with 
breathless anxiety, expecting every moment to 
hear the crack of the fatal rifle and see him fall. 
He, however, succeeded in reaching the horse. 
and was in the act of unhitching it before he 
was discovered by the savages. ‘Then the whol 
hand set up a yell that made the blood of the 
hearers run cold, and could be seen running to- 
ward the spot from every direction. But it was 


too late; the bold boy was on the back of his re- | 


covered favorite in an instant and riding off at 
full gallop toward the fort. The batiled savages 
did not dare to leave the covert of the woods for 
fear of the artillery of the garrison; but a hun- 
dred rifles sent their bullets whistling around 
the fugitive as he retired, one of whic h, passing 
through his shirt and grazing his side, had near. 
ly put an early period to his career. This was 
re rtainly a daring exploit for a boy of eighteen 
in his first  war-path;” and it is probable, had 
he been older and more experienced, he himself 
would not have attempted it. sut it displayed 
the real metal of the youth, who could not be 
made to comprehend the wonder of his com- 
rades; so completely was the element of fear 
wanting in his composition. He only exulted 
in having got back his favorite horse, which was 
the only one recovered out of two hundred be- 
longing to the defeated corps. 

Returning home, after six months’ s rvice, 
Daviess resolved to devote himself to the study 
of law. He accordingly placed himself under 


the care of George Nicholas, then the leading | 


lawyer at the Kentucky bar. Here, again, he 
found himself associated with many who were 
destined to be his opponents in the conflicts of 
professional and political life. The class was 
composed of Felix Gundy, Isam Talbot, George 
Garrard, John Pope, John Rowan, Jesse Bled- 
soe, Thomas Dye Owings, and John Stuart— 
every one of whom afterward rose to high dis- 
tinction. ‘To say that Daviess stood at the head 
of such a class is at once to fix his intelk ctual 
stature among the highest. Mr. Nicholas soon 
discovered the extraordinary genius of the youth, 
and predicted for him a brilliant career as a 
lawyer, And he soon had reason to feel that 
he had not over-estimated the ability of his 
pupil; for in his first important case before the 
court of appeals Daviess had the satisfaction of 
triumphing, after a long struggle, over his vet- 
eran instructor. 

Having finished his studies, Daviess located 


himself, in 1795, at Danville, the seat of one of | 


the three district courts of the State, and im- 
mediately entered upon that brilliant career 
which has made his name familiar as a house- 
hold word in the West. His fame as an orator 
was soon spread far and wide, while the report 
of his strange eccentricitics made him an object 


acter and frank and simple manners secured him 
a multitude of personal friends. There was only 
one obstacle in the way of his advancement to 
the highest positions in the gift of the people ; 
but that one obstacle, his own integrity, rendered 
insurmountable. He had cons: ientiously em- 
braced the principles of a falling party, to which 
he adhered steadily through life, although he 
knew well that he was thereby excluding him- 
self from a seat in the councils of the nation, 
It is true he may have coveted a place that 
he felt himself so well fitted to adorn; and he 
may have sometimes felt a pang of bitterness as 
he saw inferior men climbing above him on the 
political ladder. But he came of a race which 
had suffered the persecutions of Laud, the drag- 
onnades of Claverhouse, and exile from their 
native land rather than deny their covenanted 
faith. He himself had much of the old Cove- 
nanter spirit in his composition; and refused to 
recant or even suppress his honest political con- 
victions ; boldly avowing himself a federalist of 
the school of Adams and Hamilton at a time 
when the names of those great men were a hiss- 
ing and a reproach to the majority of the people 
of Kentucky. Hence it is that the name of one 
of Kentucky’s greatest men is not to be found 
in the list of her Representatives in Ci megress, 
But if the seductive paths of political advance- 
ment were closed to him, his professional aspi- 
rations were gratified to the utmost. Business 
flowed in from every side, and in a very short 
time he commanded one of the largest practi- 
ces in the State. A practice, too, of the most 
lucrative deseription—land business—which ¢ X- 
tended into every county of the central portion 
of Kentucky. The fact that in these suits the 
whole fortune of the litigants was often involved, 
shows that the young man of twenty-four who 
| could inspire confidence in his skill must have 


possessed all the requisites of a great lawyer. 

Instead of ‘riding the circuit,” like most of 
his brethren, it was his custom to shoulder his 
rifle and range the woods between the different 
shire towns; and he often appeared in court in 
his sporting costume, consisting of deer-skin leg- 
gings, linsey hunting-shirt, and coon-skin cap. 
He thus contrived to combine his favorite recrea- 
tion of hunting with the performance of his pro- 

| fessional duties, 

An incident is related as having occurred on 
one of these journeys that strongly illustrates 
two of the most prominent traits of his charac- 
ter; namely, his benevolence and love of jus- 
tice. A poor young fellow had, while wandering 
through the country, been arrested and taken 
before a magistrate on a charge of horse-steal- 
ing—a charge, at that time, almost equivalent 
to a death-warrant. The scene of the trial was 
one of those log school-houses which we hare 
mentioned, situated in the woods. His Honor 
had taken his seat on the top of a desk, clothed 
with all the majesty of the law, and prepared, at 
the proper time, to deliver an impressive address 
to the convict on the enormity of stealing in gen- 
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eral, and of horse-stealing in particular. The 
small room was filled with an eager crowd, whose 
feelings, unreservedly expressed, were by no 
means favorable to the prisoner. The consmble 
having opened the court with much formality, 
his Honor proceeded to read the warrant of ar- 
rest, Wherein the prisoner was accused of doing 
so many unheard-of things to John Styles’s 
horse—stealing, abducting, eloigning, and re- 
moving—that the feelings of the rustic audience 
were wrought up to the highest pitch of rage 
against so hardened an offender. ‘This interval 
the poor wretch spent in looking pitifully around, 
to see if he might discover one friendly face 
amidst so many enemies. But the only person 
who did not seem to display any active hostility 
was a tall, stalwart backwoodsman, in hunting- 
shirt and coon-skin cap, who had just entered, 
and stood leaning on his rifle at the back part 
of the room, looking on with a sort of inditterent 
curiosity. Le, too, was evidently a stranger to 
all present. ‘The prosecutor having announced 
himself ready, proceeded to the production of 


his evidence, which was, indeed, overwhelm- | 


ing. The testimony of the last witness especial- 
ly—a big, double-fisted, loud-voiced bully—was 
so minute and circumstantial as to admit of no 
reply. The prisoner was then, as a mere mat- 
ter of form, asked if he had any testimony to 
offer, or any questions to ask. He made two or 
three timid attempts to frame some awkward in- 
terrogatories by which to break, if possible, the 
net which he felt to be closing around him. But 
the loud and facetious replies of the witness com- 
pletely subdued him, and he was about to give 
up and submit to his fate in silence. But just 
then the tall backwoodsman suddenly set aside 
his rifle, strode into the presence of the Court, 
and placing himself directly in front of the big 
witness, asked a few questions in a sharp, per- 
emptory tone, that completely upset that indi- 
vidual’s confidence, and at once gave a glimpse 
of the falsehoods he had been detailing. This 
unlooked-for change in affairs threw the whole 
court into a hubbub. The prosecuting attorney 
hastened to protect his witness ; the latter strove 
to cover his fright and confusion by loud and 
threatening bluster. At last his Honor—who 
did not like to lose both his chance of sentencing 
a horse-thief and of making an edifying speech— 
recovered himself sufficiently to inquire, ‘I say, 
stranger, and what mought your name be?” ‘I 
am Joseph Hamilton Daviess,” replied the stran- 
ger. At this announcement the Judge instantly 
subsided; a blank look of dismay usurped the 
faces of the prosecutor and his witnesses, while 
one of triumph lit up the dejected countenance 
of the accused. lis innocence was soon clearly 
proven, and in a short time he left the room, 
not only unconvicted, but cleared of even the 
suspicion of being a horse-thief—at that time the 
least tolerated of all criminals. It appeared that 
this young man was really an honest laborer, 
who, in trying to make his way on foot to his re- 
lations in a distant county, had strayed into the 
neighborhood, where he was arrested. Daviess 


refused to receive any part of his little pittance, 
well content with the reward of his own feelings 

and the two trudged off together toward the n, st 
town, mutually pleased with each other's my} 
ny. “The client, however, insisted on carrving 


the gun and accoutrements of his protector, Da- 
viess often declared that he was never better pa 
in his life than by the simple gratitude of t! 
young stranger, 

Thus at the age of twenty-five Jo Daviess 
had established his reputation as one of the best 
lawyers and most powerful orators in the West- 
ern country. He had gained, almost at a gle 
bound, a place that is usually reached only by 
long and assiduous labor. Nor was this eleva- 
tion the result of an unhealthy or unnatural pre- 
cocity, such as is sometimes displayed by m n 
who astonish the world by as} lendor of vout 
promise which they are unable to realize, ; 
sink into obscurity, or remain throughout 1) 
only brilliant school-boys. The height of Da- 
viess’s reputation was not at all disproportionat: 
to the capacity of its base; and though it h 
risen *‘Jike an exhalation,” it stood the test of 
time, and only grew higher with each sueceed- 
ing year of his life. 

It was at about this time that Mr. V- 
from whom many of the following anecdotes were 
derived, first became acquainted with him. ‘This 


} 


venerable gentleman was in early youth a student 
in the office of Harry Toulmin, Secretary of 
State, and later in that of Mr. Clay. Subs 
quently he sat several years in the Kenti 
Legislature; and in all these positions wa 
brought into habits of familiar intercourse with 
many of the great men of the State whose names 
have now become historical. And he loves t 
narrate to his younger friends familiar incidents 
in their lives which have not been thought wort! 

of publication, but which are highly interesting 
falling from the lips of one who was an eye-wit- 
ness and an actor therein. 


Sut he is not respons- 
ible for any of the opinions advanced in this 
article. 

‘* The first time,” said this gentleman, ‘‘I ever 
saw Jo Daviess was some time in the winter of 
179-. Late one cold stormy night, when the 
snow lay knee-deep on the ground, he arrived at 
my father’s house, in Madison County, tired and 
foot-sore, a fugitive seeking concealment. On 
entering, instead of having resort to the spirit 
decanter, he asked for a bowl of buttermilk, 
which being brought, he drained almost at a 
draught, and then proceeded to inform us as to 
the cause of his untimely visit. Having been 
implicated as second in one ‘of the most deplor- 
able duels of that time, so marked by such bloody 
encounters, he had, on account of its fatal term- 
ination, been obliged to fly, and had come to 
seek an asy$um in our house until the first burst 
of excitement should subside. The circum- 
stances that led to this affair were about as fol- 
lows : 

**One of the most wealthy and influential 
men of that part of Kentucky was a certain Dr. 
C——, the head of a very large family connec- 


tion. At that time such a connection was of 
much more importance than at the present day. 
The aristocratic element, derived from the Old 
Dominion, having not yet died out, Kentucky 
had her F. F.’s as proud and exclusive and clan- 
nish 2s those of the parent State. This man, 
who seemed to be endowed with every thing that 
ought to render a man happy and respected, was 
cursed with a pride so intolerable, and a temper 
so harsh and tyrannical, as to nullify all his ad- 
vantages, and make him an object of general 
dread and dislike. Such a man could not live 
long in such a state of society without having 
But his 
coucage and readiness to resort to the pistol were 
so well known that few cared about coming into 
collision with him. Haughty and dictatorial at 
all times, when crossed or opposed he became 
extremely violent and insulting. 
man was engaged one evening 


serious causes of quarrel on his hands, 


This gentle- 
with several of 
the younger members of the bar, in a game of 
cards at the W—— House, in Frankfort. This 
amusement was then very common among all 
classes of the people of Kentucky, even the high- 
est. Immense sums were sometimes bet, and 
wealthy men have been known to risk their 
fortune on the cards. 
Some of our readers may, perhaps, remember 
the anecdote told of Mr. Clay (for the truth of 
which, however, we do not vouch). It is said 
that on one occasion meeting a friend at the 
Springs and inquiring the cause of his unusual 
gloom, the latter told him that he had just lost 
to a noted gamester, not only his farm and ne- 


whole chances of the 


groes, but had given his notes for large sums 
besides, and was, in fact, a ruined man. The 
statesman made no reply at the time, but took 
the first opportunity to engage the winner, and 
being, as is well known, an adept in the science, 
soon stripped him of his ill-gotten gains; the 


whole of which he immediately returned to the | 


grateful owner. Far less pleasing was to be the 
result of the game now referred to. Among the 
company was John Rowan, who, with even fewer 
advantages than Daviess, had, by the force of na- 
tive talent, made himself a good general scholar, 
and was just then rising into repute at the bar, 
of which such men as Breckinridge and Marshall 
were the leaders, and to the highest honors of 
which he afterward attained. In the course of 
the play some dispute arose between the young 
gentleman and Dr. C——, who, as usual, became 
very overbearing and offensive. Rowan, unac- 
customed to endure such treatment, answered 
hotly ; at which the Doctor sprang up from the 
table with an oath, exclaiming that ‘It was not 
for him to remain in such company, to be con- 
tradicted by the son of an obscure plebeian.’ 
Stung by such insolence, Rowan replied, that 
‘It was better to be the son of an obscure ple- 
beian than the husband of a woman who had 

-,’ alluding to some whispers then current 
in relation to the conduct of Mrs. C——. Such 
an expression of course admitted of but one re- 
ply; and a challenge was given on the spot. 
But the young man, ashamed of having in his 
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anger reflected so coarsely on a woman, refused 
to accept it, making at the same time the most 
ample apologies. ‘The Doctor, however, would 
take no explanation, and insisted on a meeting ; 
and as Rowan’s reluctance to fight in such a 
quarrel became more manifest, his opponent’s 
insults grew more outrageous, until the high- 
spirited youth could submit to them no longer. 
He accepted the challenge, remarking as he did 
so, ‘Since Dr. C—— compels me to fight, after 
making every apology, I sure to kill 
him ;’ adding, ‘and I will hit him in the button 
nearest his heart.’ The parties accordingly met, 
Jo Daviess and Colonel Allen (who was killed 
afterward at the Battle of the Raisin) being 
Rowan’s seconds. At the first fire Dr. C-—— 
fell, the bullet entering his body within an inch 
of the button which his antagonist had previous- 
ly designated as his mark. ‘The wound was at 
once seen to be mortal, and all engaged in the 
affair felt that they must fly immediately. For 
they well knew the family of the unfortunate 
man would urge the prosecution against them 
a rigor seldom shown at that time, when 
ducling, though forbidden by law, was by public 
opinion scarcely regarded as criminal. Daviess 
made his way on foot to my father’s house, thir- 
ty or forty miles distant, and remained with us 
for several days in a sort of semi-concealment. 
During this period I became warmly attached to 
him; for besides his early fame, which would 
alone have secured the devotion of an enthusias- 
tic boy, he possessed all the qualities that render 
a man beloved in private life. His benevolence, 
his courage, the frankness and gentleness of his 
manners (and even his whimsicality), united to 
form a character the charm of which was irre- 
sistible to older and less impulsive people than 
myself. 

‘*His choice of our house as a place of refuge 
was by no means accidental; for a close inti- 
macy had long existed between the two families, 
and continued until both of them dispersed. 1 
had often heard my father relate the cireum- 
stance in which that intimacy first commenced. 

‘*My father had been appointed to a post 
under the then existing excise law by the ad- 
ministration of the elder Adams. Now the of- 
fice of exciseman was as odious at that period 
in Kentucky as it was among the Scotch in the 
time of Burns; and for the same reason. The 
whole of the rich corn-growing region of the 
State, of which the counties of Fayette and 

3ourbon formed the centre, was thickly sprinkled 
with small distilleries—the excellence of whose 
produce is still commemorated in the popular 
but sinfully-abused name of ‘old Bourbon.’ My 
father’s intercourse with his neighbors did not 
bid fair, therefore, to be of the most pleasant 
character. And though he strove by leniency, 
in the discharge of his official duties, to make 
them as little annoying as might be, still it was 
impossible to prevent many unpleasant occur- 
rences. Riding up one day to the establishment 
of the elder Daviess, he was accosted, invited to 
dinner, and treated in every respect with true 


shall be 


with 


349 
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Kentucky hospitality. An honest account was 
and 
f no help was offered, no impediment was thrown 
in his way in making his examinations. My 
father congratulating himself on having met one 
sensible person, capable of making the proper 
listinction between the officer and his office, was 
just going to mount his horse, when the elder 
Daviess took him by the arm, and, after survey- 


rendered of the amount of liquor on hand; 


ng him from head to foot with a glance of sar- 
astic contempt, broke out into the following 
vigorous address: ‘ Well, yer a pretty man and 
mighty well dressed, and a body might take ye 
for a gentleman. Now don’t ye feel ashamed 
of yerself, goin’ about with yer saddle-bags 
stuffed full of papers on other folks’ 
and pokin’ yer nose into every dirty corner, and 
all to please ould Johnny Adams, the nasty ould 
fideralist. ‘Take my advice, Colonel V 
home and resign, and don’t be a makin’ a fool 
of yerself any longer for the likes of him.’ My 
father often declared that this rough raking from 
the old Cohee, revealing as it did the whole ex- 
tent of the odium he was bringing on himself, 
finally determined him to execute a scheme, al- 
ready half formed, of throwing up his commis- 
sion. This he soon afterward did, the vacant 
place being conferred on Captain Cyrus Field, 
who afterward acquired a melancholy celebrity 
as the victim of one of the most outrageous ju- 
dicial murders ever committed in Kentucky, in 
whose defense Jo Daviess’s old instructor, Col- 
onel Nicholas, sacrificed his 


business, 


own life; 


tured a blood-vessel while delivering a passionate 
appeal to the jury in behalf of his old friend and 
client. 

“ After the lapse of a few days we received 


word that John Rowan had been arrested, and | 


would immediately be held to trial on a charge 
of murder. On the receipt of this news both 
Daviess and Allen resolved to relinquish their 
own security and appear beside their friend in 
his hour of need. An act of chivalrous devotion 
worthy of the days of knighthood ; for they well 
knew the danger to which they thereby exposed 
themselves, and that a powerful and vindictive 
family were ready tostretch the provisions of the 
law to the utmost in order to avenge the death 
of their kinsman. Rowan, however, was 
quitted, mainly through. the exertions of Allen 
and Daviess, who appeared as his counsel; and 
the prosecution having thus failed as to the 
principal, was not urged against the seconds.” 
Jo Daviess was now at the age of twenty-six, 
in the full maturity of his splendid faculties, and 
stood at the very summit of his profession. As 
a lawyer none surpassed him; and as a public 
speaker he had but two rivals—Clay and Bled- 
Persecuted, and unpopular as a politician, 
he nevertheless made himself an object of dread 
to his suecessful rivals, and even Breckinridge 
and Nicholas, the veteran leaders of the Repub- 
lican party, shrunk nervously from the attacks 
of the young champion of Federalism. But at 
the same time his eccentricities, the result of a 


“ac- 


soe, 


being | 
borne, dying, from the court-house, having rup- | 
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native peculiarity of character, had grown by in- 
dulgence until at times they seemed t« amount 
to actual insanity. 
even melancholy, yet his conduct was often suc} 
as to make him appear almost ridiculous, ey 

Toa st 
ger this whimsicality was most noticeable in his 
As we before said he som: 
times appeared in court in hunting-shirt and 
even skin cap. But in town he oftener wor 

kind of uniform consisting of a blue coat wit 
white collar, and facings. 
chose so fantastic a dress it would be hard to ex 
plain, except by saying that his whole chara 
was fantastic. 


His temper was grave 


in the eyes of his greatest admirers, 


modes of dress. 


sleeves, 


But he was not constant in this 
respect, and one day you might meet him loung- 
ing along in a coat and vest of light gray home- 
spun cotton, with probably a slit of a foot long on 
each shoulder, old corduroy breeches, and slip- 
shod unblacked shoes without strings or ot 
fastening; while the next you might see |} 
clothed from head to foot in the finest bi 
cloth, made up in the most elegant style: and 
then, indeed, his appearance was superb. 

It may not be generally known that Daviess 
was the first Western lawyer who ever appear 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. H 
had somehow become interested in a large tr: 
of land lying in the *‘ Green River country,” t 


title of which had long been in litigation; and 
it was agreed that he was to receive one half of 
the tract, provided he could succeed in establish- 
ing the claim. 

The fame of his genius and eccentricities had 
by this time become national: but this was to bh 
his first personal appearance hev« nd the bounds 
of his own State; and he seems to have 
termined that it should be marked both by 
the most splendid exhibition of his intellectual 


powers, and by the most glaring display of his 


eccentric ity 


His 
describe d by 
have 


entrance into the Federal capital, as 


an eye-witness of the spectacle, 
On ft 

dressed in an old pair of corduroys, ripped at th 
ankle, for convenience of ‘rolling up,” with a 
threadbare drab overcoat hanging to his heels, 


must been worth beholding. 


and furnished with innumerable capes of various 
with shoes dilapidated, muddy, and desti- 
tute of strings or buckles (a constant habit with 
him), anda hat to match. Fancy this stalwart 
figure, six feet high, stalking solemnly through 
the street, looking neither to the right nor the 
left : leading by the bridle a little, black, rough- 


SiZeS 3 


| haired filly, her tail matted into the likeness of 


a club with cockle-burrs. Over the saddle was 
hung a small wallet, containing, as afterward 
appeared, papers and a provision of gingerbread 
and cheese. Such was the trim in which Joseph 


Hamilton Daviess presented himself for the first 
time to the eyes of the denizens of Washington. 
Few who beheld this strange figure pass by, could 
have imagined that the brain under that ‘‘ shock- 
ing hat” was laboring with thoughts the elo- 
quence and power of which would in a few hours 
astonish the most learned tribunal of the land. 


Putting up his mare at an obscure tavern, the 
stranger relieved himself of his great-coat, when 
he appeared in a short gray linsey roundabout ; 
ito one pocket of which he transterred from his 
wallet a quantity of bread and cheese, while the 
ther received a bundle of papers, tied with a 
| Thus equipped he issued forth 
» street again, the observed of all negroes 
lidle boys. Arriving as if by chance in front 
ing in which the Supreme Court was 
sittings, he lounged into the bar and 
Kk a seat, not ceasing even in that august pres- 
gale himself from the in his 

ibout pocket. Unknown to all—taking, 
seemed, no particular notice of any thing 


t in reality, as soon appeared, watching every 


rh string. 


lding its 


store 


ng with the eye of a lynx)—he passed, as he 

id done in the street 
tryman on his first visit to the city. 

Phe ul was soon 

alled, and Mr. Taylor, of Virginia, the leading 

IIe 


seemed to be advancing swimmingly in his state- 


for some awkward coun- 
case in which he was employ 
lawyer on the other side, arose to speak. 
ment of facts preparatory to beginning his argu- 


men 
, listened earnestly for a moment, then tapped 


t, when all at once the stranger ceased eat- 
mon the back, and very quietly corrected him 
int of his statement. Taylor stopped, 
urned round, and looked at him an instant with- 
it replying, and recommenced his remarks, tak- 


1some p 


ing no further notice of the interruption ; Daviess 
resumed bjs eating amidst the smiles of the bar 
ndaudience. Ina few minutes he again tapped 
» speaker and made another correction. This 
s repeated a third time, when Taylor, becom- 
ng irritated at the interruption, begged the Court 
to protect him from the impertinences of ‘ that 
erson. 
lenient, and supposing now that he 


him some 


Judge Marshall, always exceedingly 
saw before 
Kentucky backwoodsman come to see 
to the progress of his case, and, if things did not 
exactly suit him, to take it out of the hands of 
his attorneys—as lawyers know backwoodsmen 
will sometimes do—replied that the gentleman 
was, he supposed, one of the parties to the ac- 
tion; as such he had a right to be heard, and 
that his corrections seemed very just, though ir- 
regularly made. But he advised the stranger to 
leave his cause in the hands of his counsel, one 
Daviess’s col- 
league had by this time got a hint as to who his 
strange ally really was, and to humor the joke 
kept silence. 

Taylor finished his argument—one of great 
power and ingenuity—and sat down, not, as may 
be supposed, in the best of humors. Then to the 
amazement of all the stranger arose, and throw- 


of whom was present in court. 


ing aside all oddity of manner, began a speech 
so clear, so forcible in its compact logic, and so 
masterly in its exposure of his adversary’s weak 
points, that that gentleman, though well accus- 


tomed to the conflicts of the forum, seemed com- | 


pletely paralyzed, and sat like one overwhelmed 
by some sudden and unavertable calamity. It 
is said the sweat stood in large drops on his face 
as he listened to that crushing reply. The man 
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whom he had regarded only as an ignorant or 


crazy rustic had all at once towered up before 
him into the proportions of a giant; and it is no 
wonder if he was confounded by so startling a 
transformation. 

We must confess that this incident at first 
produced an unpleasant impression on our mind, 
as bearing too much the appearance of affecta- 
tion and buffoonery. Yet nothing could be fur- 
ther from the character of the man, 
tinguished for his scorn of all clap-trap arts of 


who was dis- 
notoriety seekers. It is, therefore, probable that, 
decply oceupied with the case in hand, he was 
not aware of the singularity of his appearance 
and conduct. We have already had occasion to 
fits of extreme absent-mindedness ; 
and every one knows what strange blunders such 


notice his 


persons are liable to commit when deeply pre- 
occupied with one subject. It may be, too, that 
the tale has been exaggerated, though the main 
features are undoubtedly true. 
this may be, it 


Sut however 
is certain Daviess gained his case 
and he gained also, at a little later period, the 
sister of the Chief Justice, who, on this mecting, 
had taken him for an ignorant or crazy back- 
woodsman). 

After the decision he bought himself a pair of 
Suwarrow boots, then just coming into fashion in 
the Eastern cities, threw away his old shoes, and 
rode out of the national capital, making with his 
fine boots (so oddly contrasting with the rest of 
his habiliments) a more unique appearance, if 
possible, than on his entrance. Before his re- 
turn to the West he made a tour of the Northern 
and E I 


disting 


tern States, where he was received with 
lished honors, and made the aequaint- 
ance of many of the great Federal leaders of 
that section, with whom he maintained a friendly 
correspondence until his d Shortly after- 
ward he was appointed United States Attorney 
for the district of Kentucky, the only public 
office he ever held. 


ath. 


During the first ten years of the present cen- 
tury the society of the little capital of Kentucky 
The Federal 

jital had not yet come to be regarded as the 
only field for the display of great genius, and the 
State Courts and Legislature frequently enlisted 
as much talent as was drawn to the support of 
the National administration. During the fall 
and winter months all the great men of our State 
were assembled in Frankfort, to attend the sit- 
tings of the Houses of Representatives or the 
Federal Court and Court of Appeals. Most of 
these, as we have said, were quite young—in the 
very heyday of health and spirits—none of them 
being over thirty-five years of age. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, if they sometimes in- 


was very brilliant and amusing. 


dulged in excesses which older men would have 
shunned. Here, it may be, we are violating th 
principal canon of modern biography, that bids 
us ‘‘ praise without ceasing, and always repre- 
sent your hero without a blemish.” But these 
youthful statesmen were men, subject to like 
passions as we; and why should we expect of 
them a higher standard of morals than obtain 


| 
mm ‘ 
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at the present time? Public opinion, besides, 
was far less exacting on many points then than 
itis now; and gaming and drinking g in particu- 
hardly regarded as vices, and were prac- 

d openly by almost every one. Certain it is, 
their assemblies were often noisily and even ri- 


lar were 


otously mirthful, and were sometimes the scenes 
of frolics which very proper persons might regard 
as scandalous. What would such a person think 
were he told that Mr. Clay himself was a rather 
wildish fellow in those days, and engaged in such 
freaks as the f ee 

One night, after the bottle had circulated until 
a late hour, “a great Compromiser announced 
his intention of finishing off the entertainment 
by a grand Terpsichorean performance on the 
table, which he accordingly did, executing a pas 
seul from head to foot of the dining-table, sixty 
feet in length, amidst the loud applause of his 
companions, and to a crashing accompaniment 
of shivered glass and china: for which expens- 
ive music he next morning paid, without demur, 
a bill of s120! 

As an instance of Mr. Clay's physical and 
mental endurance, Mr. V relates that on one 
occasion, when he was engaged to defend a v« ry 
importaut suit before the Supreme Court, he 
(the na student in Mr. C lay’s office) repaired to 
his room carly on the morning of the trial, and 
instead of finding the orator in bed, or up pre- 
paring himself for the coming struggle, found 
him just dismissing a large company with whom 
the whole night had been spent in gayety. Tohis 
remonstrances, Mr. Clay replied only by begging 
him to bring a basin of cold water and a cup of 
coffee ; and after drinking the latter, flung him- 
self on a sofa to snatch an hour’s rest before the 
ringing of the court bell, requesting to be roused 
at that time. And the old gentleman's eyes 
brightened as he told how his illustrious friend 
appeared in court fresh and unjaded, and flung 
himself into the complicated case with a power 
of thought, a clearness of arrangement, and an 
energy of delivery that, after twelve hours’ 
struggle, bore off the verdict from some of the 
greatest lawyers at the bar. 

A harder tale is told of another of these young 
orators, - ———, one of the most brilliant 
of their gifted band. This gentleman having, 
at one of their nocturnal frolics, imbibed more 
liquor than he could conveniently contain, was 
obliged to fly to a window in an adjoining room 
Not return- 
ing after the lapse of ten or fifteen minutes, his 
friends, rather alarmed, went to seck him out. 
They found him still lying half out of the win- 
dow, his head and shoulders drenched with rain 
falling at the time, retching and heaving violent- 
ly, and swearing he must have drunk all the 
liquor in Frankfort, as it had not yet stopped 
running out of him. It took them some time to 
convince him that the constant splashing on the 
pavement beneath came, not from his own mouth, 
but from that of a gutter-pipe that opened just 
above his head. 

This gentleman's career affords one of the 


to discharge the surplus quantity. 
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saddest among the many sad examples ij ta 
West of men of the rarest promise ihe ralled 
and ruined by the vice of drunkenness. Fray 
good-humored, witty, and kee nly alive to all 
social enjoyments, he could hardly escape thi 
snare that has proved fatal to so many men of 
his character. Yet he possess da physi cal con 
stitution which for years seemed to bid defianc: 
to the effects of the most extreme and most con 
tinual dissipation. Bacchus himself could not 
have been more devoted to the bottle, and hi 
capacity for imbibing strong drinks was a sul sje 

of wonder to less favored mortals, If a mat 
ever had Libomania, it was he. He drank at 

times, and in all places; at table, in bed, 

company or alone, at home and abroad. Bei) 
once engaged to defend a man charged with 

der, before the trial began he rose, and, addr 
ing the Judge, gravely informed him that he was 
about to enter on a case in which duty to his 
client required that he should have all lis ener- 
gies at command, to insure which it was neces- 


sary that he should have a constant supply of 
liquor. He therefore requested that the sherifi 
might be allowed to bring him a bottle of bran- 
dy, a pitcher of water, and a bow] of sugar; which 
was accordingly done, and a table thus furnished 
set before him. Nor did the brandy fail t 
produce the desired inspiration ; for in the a 
ment he was not surpassed even by Clay, wl 
was his colleague in the defense. But even | 
splendid physical and mental constitution at last 
gave way; and though he reformed and becam 
a sincer 


and zealous Christian, and (we believ. 
a minister of the Gospel, yet the ruin was 
complished, and he retained ouly the wreck of 
his fine faculties. 

But Daviess seldom or never participated i 
these mirthful routs; for even in earliest yout] 
he was, in almost every respect, strictly moral, 
and, for that day, remarkably temperate. And 
there was always about the man a dignity and 
earnestness of purpose that seemed to forbid his 
stooping even to the ee s of more innocent 


kinds of dissipation. Besides, his unbendit gly 


| haughty and repellant manner to those he dis- 


liked rendered him unfit to get on pleasantly in 
a mixed company. 

In the autumn of 1806 all our native stars 
were for a while completely eclipsed by the a 
rival of Aaron Burr and his daughter, 


| Alston, in our little capital. Colonel Burr mad 


his appearance in the West clothed with almost 
every qualification necessary to secure unbound- 
ed popularity among the people. His Revolu- 
tionary fame was not yet forgotten, and his pri- 
vate character was untarnished. His duel with 
Hamilton, which had excited so much indigna- 
tion in the East, was not regarded with the same 
feclings here, where dueling was looked upon 
more leniently, and his victim was known oul) 


;as the great leader of the hated Federalists. 


Moreover, he was invested with somewhat of th« 
interest of a martyr, being regarded by many as 
the real founder of the Democratic party (the 
author, if not of its principles, at least of that 
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organization and discipline by which it had con- 


juered), who had been cheated out of the honor 
that was his due by the trickery of Mr. Jeffer- 

n and his friends. It true he had been 

uged with schemes dangerous to the peace 
of the country. But his presence seemed in- 
stantly to dispel all suspicions of this kind, In- 
deed Colonel Burr did not look at all like a 
There was about him nothing of 


is 


mspirator. 
ie restlessness and preoccupation that usually 
characterizes the manner of those engaged in 
secret pl ts. ‘He said Mr. V— 
most perfect gentleman in his manner I ever 
w. His mien not 
manding, nor did he try to make it so; but with 


was,” 


ea was by any means com- 
his sharp, handsome, resolute face, and light, 
always dressed with scrupulous 
itness, his appearance was certainly very strik- 
* Both he and his daughter mingled freely 
uid familiarly in the gayeties of the place, and 
emed bent cnly on enjoying themselves. His 
jous conversation related principally to the 
with 


re, 


ourees and prospects of the State: « nly 

view of informing himself, it was said, on these 

ints, so important to one about to embark the 
reck of his fortune in land speculations. 

The man had certainly * thrown the glamour” 

wer the people, and they seemed to see only as 

ished them, and believe only what he told 

m. They had only to look and see his arm- 

ed bands oceupying Blennerhassett’s Island, and 

his fleets of boats filling the Muskingum, yet 


they would not suspect. ‘The young men espe- 


cially were fascinated by the suavity and conde- 
scension of Burr, and he took much pains to 
make himself agreeable to them. 
We of Mr. Toulmin’s class were at that time 
«1 in reading Kames’s Elements in connec- 
tion with our law course. Colonel Burr would 
frequently in the evening walk over from his 
lodging to the office to have a chat with the 
with whom he made himself perfectly 
The ‘‘chat,” however, 


‘ boys,” 
free and familiar. 
may be supposed, was principally on his side. 


as 


Ilis immense stores of information, and the orig- 
inality of his ideas made these conversations 
interesting and instructive. His 
quaintance with the most diverse subjects was 
wonderful. Whether it was a dissertation on 
the English poets, a criticism on the military 
plans of Napoleon, or an inquiry into the most 
abstruse branches of metaphysical philosophy, he 
seemed at home equally in all; and in all dis- 
played the profoundly analytic turn of his genius. 
No wonder if we boys could not dream of our 
pleasant companion as a traitor. 

But Burr’s movements, silent and well-con- 
cealed as they were, had been watched by an 
eye as penetrating as his own. Daviess, then 
United States Attorney, had long been con- 
vinced that he meditated, and was engaged in, 
designs dangerous to the peace of the country, 
and he had determined at the proper time to ex- 
pose and baffle them. He now believed that 
that time had come, and that he possessed enough 
evidence to sustain his case. Had a bomb ex- 


ac- 


highly 


shared by all. 


ploded in our midst we could not have been more 
astonished than we were when the Attorney 
arose, in open court, on the 3d day of November, 
and moved Jud 
Aaron Burr to appear and answer to 
of higl 
nation with which 
peace. <A 
friends of ma/ice and pers 

and the Attorney were of di 
Attorney was prosecuting the Colonel ; 


premises seemed, in the popul: 


ge Innis for an order requiring 
a charge 
misdemeanor in levyin 
the United 


at on set 


g war against a 
States at 
up by Burr's 
The Colonel 
fferent parties ; 


were 
crv was e 
the 
and these 
admit 


the prosecu- 


ir mind, to 
of but one conclusion—namely, that 
tion was but a plan for oppressing and ruining 
a political opponent. But 
Some honest 


this conviction was 
and patriotic 
men, who had permitted themselves to be lulled 
by the arts of the deceiver, now had their sus- 
picions reawakened. 

The Western World had already sounded the 
alarm. Reports began to prevail of myst 
and it was said that 


erlous 
movements along the Ohio; 
the eyes of the National Administration were anx- 
iously turned in the same direction. Something 
strange was evidently going on, but what it might 


gut danger was to be fear- 


be none could tell. Bi 
ed when such a man as Burr was seen operating 
in such amanner. Nothing, however, could dis- 

se the popular mind of the notion of foul play 
idol. We who knew Colonel 
purity and rectitude could only watch and wait 
the dénowe 


who had gone to Lexington, received, in a re- 


to its Daviess’s 


nent, 3v some secret agency Burr, 
markably short space of time, intelligence of the 
attack. He appeared in court next day just aft- 
er the Judge had overruled the motion. After 
hearing what it was, he calmly requested his hon- 
or to reconsider his judgment and entertain the 
This was done ; and at the request of 
25th was the day set for the 
hearing. coolness and daring 
of the man, it is only necessary to reflect for a 
His 
plans were ripe, and on the very eve of consum- 
mation, He knew that in a few wecks informa- 
tion would be received from the East which would 
expose his falsehood in regard to the acquiescence 
of the Government in his designs. It was high- 
ly important, therefore, to remain not only un- 
convicted but unsuspected, that he should retain 
a little longer the unbounded confidence of the 
people. 

Nothing could be better calculated to effect 
this than the line of conduct he adopted; 
suming the air of calumniated innocence court~ 


motion. 
the Attorney the 
To appreciate the 


moment on the position in which he stood. 


as- 


ing an investigation, he appealed to one of the 
noblest instincts in our nature. At the appoint- 
ed time he appeared in court, attended by Messrs. 
Clay and Allen as his counsel. The solemn lie 
by which he secured the services of the former is 
well known. Daviess was under the humiliat- 
ing necessity of confessing that he was not ready ; 
one of his witnesses being absent, Burr determ- 
ined once more to tempt his fortune in order the 
more certainly to secure it. Tle again consented 
toa delay ofa week. Even Daviess’s best friends 
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now be gan to think that he had been deceived. i 
It was almost impossible to believe in the guilt 
of one who seemed so fearless of exposure. 

The 2d of December was the day next set, 
and at an early hour every inch of space in the 
hall was crowded by an eager multitude gathered 
from far and near, not only to see the result of 
the proceedings, but to witness the encounter 
which it was known would take place between 
Clay and Daviess. Once more the latter, deep- 
ly mortified, was obliged to announce that he 
was not able to proceed on account of the ab- 
sence of John Adair. Now, for the first time, 
an unpleasant expression was seen on Burr's face. 
It would be impossible to describe it; but the 
glance of his dark eyes as he bent them steadily 
It 
was a terrible position for a man of Daviess’s 
temper; nor was it rendered less galling by 
the certainty he felt of being baffled by the 
secret machinations of the very man who sat 
smiling so securely at his discomfiture, for Gen- 
eral Adair could afterward clear himself of the 
charge of having been an accomplice only by 
pleading that he had been a dupe of Burr's. But 
Jo Daviess never quailed before the eye of mor- 
tal; and he returned the gaze of the prisoner 
with one as scornful as his own—for of all things 


on the bafiled Attorney was ‘* unwholesome.” 


a hypocrite was the object of his greatest scorn ; 
and he knew Burr to be both a hypocrite and a 
liar. Facing with a haughty defiance the storm 
of popular triumph that now began to break forth 
on every side, he called on the Judge to retain 
the jury impanneled, and grant an attachment 
against the contumacious witness. On this mo- 
tion the anxiously-expected debate sprang up be- 
tween him and Clay. 

Never were two champions spurred on by 
more circumstances of generous rivalry to the 
full strain of their powers. They were both 
young, both ambitious, both had won the high- 
est distinction as orators. They were engaged 
in a case that fixed the attention of the whole 
country ; the one defending, as he thought, an 
illustrious man wrongfully accused, while the 
other knew he was unmasking a dangerous crim- 
inal, whose designs, if permitted to mature, 
might involve the ruin of the republic. Above 
all, they were leaders of the two great parties 
into which the people,were divided. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, if the discussion soon 
lost much of the decorous propriety that marks 
less exciting contests. Warm personalities and 
cutting sarcasms began to flash rapidly between 
them, and many among the crowded audience 
trembled lest the bond of friendship which had 
previously existed should be snapped, in that 
fierce contention, forever. But both were gen- 
erous and excitable, and each could make al- 
lowance for the heat of the other. It was in- 
deed a splendid display of intellectual gladiator- 
ship seldom witnessed twice in a lifetime. 

In personal appearance the champions were 
strikingly unlike, though both were fine speci- 
mens of mankind. Clay, tall, thin, and wiry, 
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was pre-eminently graceful; while Daviess’s form 
tall, full-chested, with long 


flexible, mus 


ulal 


limbs, was characterized by strength without 


however, being at all deficient in grace. They 
styles of speaking, too, were widely different 
That of Clay is too well known to require de- 
scription. Daviess was much too vehem ut t 
ve regular, and his speeches generally consist 
of a succession of flights, each rising hig] 
higher than the preceding, until the listener 
breathless and amazed, wondered to what loftic: 
pitch the powers of the orator would be able to 
bearhim. He did not possess the wonderful y« 

of Clay (to which that of Bledsoe alone could } 
compared), and to the mere sound of which 
was a pleasure to listen. 


and 


But his tones were f 
and sonorous, and capable of producing the m 
startling effects. Few persons possessed mx 
complete command over the feelings and sympa- 
thies of a multitude than he 
his whole soul into voi 


; and when, throwing 


he gave full 


gesture, 
reins to his glancing imagination, the audience 
swayed under the influence of his stormy el 
quence as a forest sways to the breath of a to 
nado. But though he could thus ascend to th: 
loftiest heights and sustain himself long upon th 
wing, he did not possess the faculty of descend- 
ing gradually and gracefully to the ordinary | 

el. As he himself used to say, he ‘* went up a 
rocket and came down a stick ;”” and it was prob 
ably a consciousness of this defect that led him t 
adopt the habit of abruptly closing his wondert 

bursts with a few pithy sentences uttered in thi 
broadest Cohec, of which dialect he was a perfect 
master. 


The effect of such a sudden transition 
was often irresistibly comic; and the audience, 


|} which one moment was sitting as if under the 


spell of an enchanter, would the next be shaking 
the walls with peals of prolonged laughter. But 
there was nothing of the kind on this occasion; 
he was too deeply in earnest to be sportive ; be- 
sides, the irregular nature of the debate rendered 
this single defect less perceptible. ‘The issue is 
well known. The victory remained with Mi 
Clay, and popular feeling was all in his favor ; 
but many, even of those most hostile to the pros- 
ecution, went away in doubt as to which the 
palm of superiority ought to be awarded. All 
were convinced that one or the other was tlic 
greatest orator of the age. 

Thus ended this famous trial. The result was 
received with shouts of applause, and the traitor 
honored with an ovation; while the Attorney 
was loaded with slander and abuse, and, had his 
enemies dared venture it, he would not have es- 
caped personal outrage. In a few days, how- 
ever, he had his revenge, and must have felt a 
bitter triumph as he saw the discomfiture of his 
detractors, when the authentic reports arrived, in 
rapid succession, of the armed occupation of 
Blennerhassett’s island, the escape of the expe- 
ditionary boats from the Muskingum, and thei: 
flight down the Ohio; and finally, the proclama- 
tion of the President, warning the people of th« 
West against Burr, and denouncing his schemes 


JO DAV TE SS 


as dangerous and treasonable. A rum was wary 
ried through the Legislature to detain the boats, 
but it was now too late. By his coolness and 
resolution had gained the time mucl 
needed, and after the trial had instantly set out 
for Nashville, from whence he went to join his 
forces at the mouth of the Cumberland, 
he commenced that 
yas to lead him to a Southern throne. In spite 
not be denied 
for a time, almost destroyed Jo 
Daviess’s personal popularity, which he entirely 
recovered only by death, five years 
It is even yet said by some that his 
prosecution was a malicious attempt to take ad- 
vantage of his official power to oppress a dreaded 
litical opponent ; 
another's actions to the worst possible mo- 


he 50 


whence 
voyage which he thought 

‘all these developments it can 
that this affair, 


his heroic 


afterward. 


so apt are men to attribute 


tive: but nothing could be more unjust or untrue. 
He disliked Burr from the first, and distrusted 
him also. All the arts of that arch-dissembler 
could not fora moment impose on him though 
they deceived the saga ity of Mr. ¢ lay, who was 
certainly no inexpert reader of human charac- 
ter. In fact, he should be 
other than Open and unre 
even to indiscretion, 


it was impossible 
an enemy to Burr, 
served himself, his nature 
hostile to that of the subtle pol- 
jtician whose whole life had been passed in plots 
and intrigues. 

One of Daviess’s finest traits, both in public 
and private life, was his strict and unbending 
integrity. His loyalty to*truth displayed itself 
in the most unimportant matters; and he suf- 
fered no act savoring in the least of dishonesty 
to pass I myself 
once received from him a lesson in this particular 
that I — forgot. Riding along together one 
dingly hot dusty day ia August, we hap- 
pened to ib a large peach orchard loaded with 
fruit. Parched with thirst, the Colonel eyed 
them longingly, and expressed a wish that we 
might have some to quenc! thirst. Taking 
this as a hint, I exclaimed, 1], Colonel, we 
can easily get them;” and dismounting in a 
moment, was in the act of climbing the fence 
when I was startled by the command, ‘ Stop !”’ 
uttered in no pleasant toneof voice. “Stop, young 
man, this instant!’ and then, seeing my fright- 
ened and disconcerted look, he continued, in a 
milder voice, ** Stop now, and think what you 
are about to do. ‘There are this man’s horses 
grazing in the pasture, and you have just as much 
right to ride one of them off without leave as to 
take his peaches. I dare say there is no need to 
steal them, and that he would willingly give you 
permission to get as many as you want; now 
try it, ride up to the house, and ask him.” Glad 
to get off so easily I did as he bade me, and rid- 
ing up to the door, told the owner that Colonel 
Daviess had sent me to ask leave to gather a few 
peaches. ‘* What!” exclaimed he, ‘ is Colonel 
Daviess with you? Ride back and tell him to 
come up; 
living.” 


was instinctively 


his presence unreproved. 


excet 


I would rather see him than any man 
I carried back this flattering invitation, 


, OF KEN 


‘TUCKY. é 


The gentleman met us at 
the gate ; pressed us to dismount and take din- 
ner with him, and treated us with the most gen- 
erous hospitality 


which was accept d. 


in every respect ; and not only 
gave us as many peaches as we cared to eat, 


insisted on filling 


but 
our saddle-bags with them also. 
We spent a most pleasant hour with our kind 
host; and although a very few conver- 
sation showed that th red in polities, 
separated highly delighted with 


minutes’ 


each othe 
thing not very usual in ae period of bitter party 
warfare. 

‘ The last time,” 
Jo Daviess was 


said Mr. 

the summer of 
spent a night at our house just before 
to join the army r General 
Harrison, to commence the campaigi the 
Northwestern Indians, which ended in the battle 
of Tippecanoe. I have spoken of Colonel Da- 
viess’s peculiarities of dress. But as I remem- 
ber his appearance on this occasion (after a laps 
of fifty years), dressed in the uniform of the 
Kentucky mounted volunteers, it m« 
nothing could be more magnificent. He was 
the very model of a cavalry officer, and would 
not have suffered in comparison by the side of 
Murat himself. With his tall muscular form, 
and face of strong mas« he would 
have been the pride of any army, and the thun- 
der-bolt of a battle-field. Grand indeed must 
he have looked, as he rode at the head of his 
gallant squadrons, in that last headlong rush on 
line in which he fell. He had just 
found his true position, for brilliant as his oratory 
was he was born for a soldier. In that capacity 
all his faults would have been of the positiv: 
kind, and, therefore, susceptible of easy correc- 
tion. His boiling courage might at first have 
rendered him over-daring; but his quick mind 
would rapidly have learned the lessons of experi- 
ence; and he had all the intellectual and mor- 
al qualifications of a great leader—resolution, 
promptitude, fertility of invention, and the pow- 
er of attaching men devoutly to his person. One 
of the last sentences I ever heard him utter was 
a caution to his young officers—several of whom 


‘T ever saw 
Hk 


in 


, then preparing, un 


seems to 
uline 


beauty, 


the savage 


were with him on this visit—a caution probably 


learned in that first fight of his, at Fort St. Clair. 
‘When you get into the Indian country,’ said 
he, ‘act always as if you were in the presence of 
the enemy; and in fact you always are. How- 
ever secure you May seem, be sure some of the 
savages are watching your march, and will strike 
you at the first opportunity.’” 

It is known to every one that Colonel Daviess 
fell at the celebrated battle of Tippecanoe, in the 
autumn of 1811. Some, also, may remember 
the slanderous charge brought against General 
Harrison, in regard to his death ; namely, that he 
had mounted the Colonel on his own white horse, 
which was well known to the Indians, in order 
to divert their attention and aim from himself. 
It is to be regretted that the old hero conde- 
scended to give a reply to this miserable calumny ; 
but it only shows he feared the arrows of partisan 


| 
i 


mi dice e more the in = did the bullet ts of f his ¢ coun- 
try’s foes. Surely it was unnecessary to resort 
to so odious an explanation of that event; for 
where death was mowing down the brave on 
every side, it is not strange that he should strike 
the bravest of the brave. 


was in the action, and, we believe, in the Ken- 
tucky cavalry, Daviess’s own corps, the follow- 
ing account of his death; which, though it is not 
mentioned in any published description of the 
battle so far as we know, bears every mark « 
probability : 

** About an hour after the commencement of 
the action it was perceived that the « nemy’s fire 
was being gradually concentrated against a very 
exposed angle of the camp, occupied by a com- 
pany of Kentucky infantry, commanded by Cap- 
tain Spear Spencer, a young man to whom Da- 
viess was tenderly attached. The company had 
already suffered severely, and the men were drop- 
ping fast under a withering fire from the tall 
prairie grass, to which they could make no ef- 
fectual return. Under such circumstances even 
the most experienced veterans can be held steady 
only by the personal example of their officers. 
Almost every commissioned officer, however, 
had been disabled. Captain Spencer himself, 
refusing to quit the fight after having been twice 


dangerously wounded, was shot through the body | 


while supported in the arms of one of his men. 
Just at this moment, too, a small party of sav- 
ages succeeded in penetrating into the camp, and 
though almost instantly dispatched, their yells 
and firing caused some disorder at this point in 
the already shaken ranks, which might easily 
have been converted intoa panic. Fearing that 
the enemy would take advantage of this, to make 
one of those desperate rushes, tomahawk in hand, 
which on more than one occasion had resulted 
in the route and massaere of the American troops, 
Colonel Daviess (with or without orders) de- 


termined to anticipate such a manceuvre by a/| 


cavalry charge upon the savages themselves. 
No time was to be lost, every moment might 


bring them, in an overwhelming rush, upon the | 


faltering ranks of the infantry. He gave the 
order, the bugle sounded a charge, and the horse- 
men dashed at full gallop down the slope, their 
gallant Colonel riding far in front. But his gray 
horse and plume afforded too conspicuous a mark 
in the morning twilight. 
flashes sparkled irregularly along the top of the 
tall grass, and Jo Daviess fell from his saddle, 
shot through the breast by a rifle bullet. But 


A hundred sharp | 


the bold and well-timed mancuvre was com- |! 


pletely successful; the cavalry, undismayed by 
the fall of their leader, rushed on, roused the foe 
from their coverts, from whence they had been 
securely picking off the men from our exposed 
ranks, and drove them back in utter rout and 
dismay. This brilliant charge, like that of 


Dessaix at Marengo, probably saved the army | 


irom destruction. For had the savages made 
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the dreaded onslaught, an 1d suceeede di In coming 
to a close grapple, the event would have been 
nearly certain. ‘The disastrous defeats of Har- 
mer and St. Clair had furnished too fatal a proof 
that, amidst the confusion and uncertainty of a 


| nocturnal conflict, the nimble and a 
We have heard from another old man, who | 


warrior, with his skillfully handled hatchet, 
far more than a match for the disciplined regu- 
lar, encumbered with all the equipments of civil- 
ized warfare, and armed with the unwieldy bay- 
onet—almost useless in such a close and tumult 
ous melee. The fate of the unfortunate soldi: r 
in such a combat was too often that described by 
Harmer’s massacre, ‘ Whilt 
bayonet in the body of one Indiar 


an eye-witness 
he had his 
two others would sink their tomahawks into |] 
skull.’ ”’ 

Thus died, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
Joseph Hamilton Daviess—a man whose eccen- 
tricities have been better remembered than his 
extraordinary genius; but who deserves better at 
the hands of posterity than to be made a mi 
hero of whimsical adventures, and author of odd 
sayings. As a lawyer he was unsurpassed; as 
an orator he had few equals; and those 
maintain that he was great only as a lawyer, 
forget that the man who is truly great, not mere- 
ly distinguishe d or accomplished, in one respect, 
is, or is capable of being, great in all. His de- 
votion to unpopular political principles prevented 
him from placing his name on the pages of ou 
national history. 
to him and to herself wo things 
biography and a fitting monument; yet it is 
scarcely to be hoped that a State whose Legisla- 
ture refused a few years since to appropriate { 
hundred dollars for a monument to the bray 
and unfortunate Estill, will be more just to the 
memory of Daviess. But if his name appear not 
in the history of his country, it will be trans- 
mitted to posterity in the geography of the West 
—being inscribed on the maps of several of the 
States of that section. If the reader will turn 
to that of Northern Illinois, he will find among 
the rectilinear counties with which it is checkered 
one marked Jo Daviess. 

This singular title is said to have originated 
in the following circumstance, which shows how 
familiar that name was in the mouths of the 
people, long after the man who bore it was dead. 
When the bill creating the county was under 
consideration in the Legislature, a debate arose 
as to the name it should bear. Many of the 
members, who were from Kentucky, wished it to 
be called after Daviess, and in the course of their 
remarks, frequently used the more familiar name 
Jo Daviess. A Yankee who desired that the 
new county should be called after one of the 
heroes of his own section, arose and sneeringly 
suggested that it should be called Jo Daviess. 
The idea was instantly caught up, and what was 
meant for a sarcasm was adopted by acclamation 
as an amendment to the bill, and the county still 
remains Jo Daviess. 


But his own ane owes both 


, a well-writt 


TWO PORTRAITS. 


TWO PORTRAITS, 


a A brother's heart and helping hand ; 


Le say, as one who shapes a life, While blessings liberal 


And at your gently firm command 


l as the skies 


That vou will never be a wife, Looked from a sister's tender eves. 


k my aid Small need your heart hath had to roam 
‘o paint your future as a maid. Beyond the circle of your home ; 


na 


is the portrait; and I take And yet upon your wish attend 
‘test colors for your sake: A loving throng of truthful friends. 


The springtime of your soul is dead, What in a lot so sweet as this 
And forty years have bent your head, [s wanting to complete your bliss ? 
rhe lines are firmer round your mouth, And to what secret shall I trace 


But still its smile is like the South. The clouds that sometimes cross your face, 


wn deeper, are not sad, An 1at sad look which now and ther 


more than gravely glad ; mes, disappears, and comes again, 


And the old charm still lurks within And dies reluctantly away 
Phe cloven dimple of your chin. In those clear eyes of azure gray ? 


share perhaps of vouthfal gloss At best, and after all, the place 
‘our cheek hath shed; but still across You fill with such a serious grace, 
The delicate ear is folded down Hath much to try a woman’s heart, 
Those silken locks of chestnut brown; And you but play a painful part. 


Though here and there a thread of gray The world persists, with little ruth, 
Steals through them like a lunar ray. To laugh at maids who have not youth ; 


One might suppose your life had passed And, right or wrong, the old maid rests 
Unvexed bv any troubling blast. The victim of its paltry je sts 


And such—for all that I foreknow— | <And still is doomed to mect and bear 
May be the truth!—The deeper woe! Its pitying smile or furtive sneer. 


A loveless heart is seldom stirred - These are indeed but petty things, 
And Trouble shuns the mateless bird; And yet they touch some hearts like stings. 


ah! through cares alone we reach | sut I acquit you of the shame 
The happiness which mocketh speech ; | Of being unresisting game ; 


In the white courts beyond the stars For you are of such tempered clay 


The noblest brow is seamed with scars: As turns far stronger shafts away, 


And they on earth who've wept the most And all that foes or fools could guide 
Sit highest of the heavenly host. | Would only curl that lip of pride. 


Grant that your maiden life hath sped How then, O weary one! explain 
In musie o'er a golden bed, The sources of that hidden pain ? 
3y grassy slopes and banks of flowers, Alas! you have divined at length 


And tranquil homes in shadowy bowers, How little you have used your strength 


With rocks, and winds, and storms at truce. 


Which, with who knows what human good, 
And not without a noble use: 


Lies buried in that maidenhood, 


Yet are you happy? In your air | Where, as amid a field of flowers, 


I sce a nameless want appear; You have but played with April showers. 


And a faint shadow on your cheek 


Ah! we would wish the world less fair, 
Tells what the lips refuse to speak. 


If spring alone adorned the year, 


You have had all a maid could hope | And autumn came not with its fruit, 


In the most cloudless horoscope : And autumn hymns were ever mute. 


The strength that cometh from above, So I remark without surprise 
A Christian mother’s holy love ; | That as the unvarying season flies, 
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From day to night and night to day, 
You sicken of your endless May. 


In this poor Jife we may not cross 
One virtuous instinct without loss, 


And the soul grows not to its height. 
Unless it loves with utmost might. 


Not blind to all you might have been, 


And with some consciousness of sin- 


3ecause with love you sometimes played, 
And choice, not fate, hath kept you maid 


You feel that you must pass from earth 
But half acquainted with its worth, 


And that within vour heart are deep 
In which a nobler woman sleeps, 


That not the maiden, but the wife 
Grasps the whole lesson of a life, 

While you can only sit and dream 
Along the surface of its stream. 

And doubtless sometimes, all unsought, 
There comes upon your hour of thought. 
Despite the struggles of your 
A sense of something absent 


will, 


still. 


And then you can not help but yearn 
To love and be beloved in turn, 


As they are loved, and love, who liv: 
As love were all that life could give; 
And in a transient clasp or kiss 
Crowd an eternity of bliss, 

They who of every mortal joy 

Taste always twice, nor feel them cloy, 
Or, if woes come, in Sorrow’s hour, 
Are strengthened by a double power. 
Here ends my feeble sketch of what 
Might, but will never be your lot; 
And I foresee how oft these rhymes 
Shall make you smile in after-times. 
If I have read your nature right, 

It only waits a spark of light; 

And when that comes, as come it must, 


It will not fall on arid dust, 


Nor yet on that which breaks to flame 
In the first blush of maiden shame; 


But on a heart which, ev’n at rest, 
Is warmer than an April nest, 


Where, settling soft, that spark shall creep 
About as gently as a sleep; 


Still moving on with pace so slow, 
Yourself will scarcely feel the glow, 


Till after many and many a day, 
Although no gleam its course betray, 
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It shall attain the inmost shrine, 
And wrap it in a fire divine! 


I know not when or whence inde 


Shall fall and burst the burning seed, 


But I would give my hopes of fame 
If I could only light the flame. 


it will blaze, 


By its rays 


And oh! once kindled, 
I know, forever! 


You will perceive, with subtler 
The meaning in the earth and 


eyes, 


skies, 


Which, with their animated chain 
Of grass, and flowers, and sun, and rain, 


Of green below and blue 
Are but a type of married love. 


above, 


You will perceive that in the breast 
The germs of many virtues rest, 


Which, ere they feel a lover's breath, 
Lie in a temporary death; 


And till the heart is wooed and won 
It is an earth without a sun. 


You have my portrait of yourself, 
As laid upon a maiden’s shelf. 


But now, stand forth as sweet as life! 
And let me paint you as a wife. 


I note some changes in your face, 
And in your mien a graver grace ; 
Yet the calm forehead lightly bears 
Its weight of twice a score of years; 
And that one love which on this earth 
Can wake the heart to all its worth, 


And to their height can lift and bind 
The powers of soul, and sense, and mind, 


Hath not allowed a charm to fade— 
And the wife’s lovelier than the maid. 
An air of still though bright repose 
Tells that a tender hand bestows 

All that a generous manhood may 
To make your life one bridal day ; 
While the kind eves betray no less 
In their blue depths of tenderness, 
That you have learned the truths which li 
3chind that holy mystery, 

Which, with its blisses and its woes, 


Nor man nor maiden ever knows. 


If now, as to the eye of one 

Whose glance not even thought can shun, 
Your soul lay open to my view, 

I, looking all its nature through, 


| 
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Could see no incompleted part, 
For the whole woman warms your heart. 


I can not tell how many dead 
You number in the cycles fled, 


For you but look the more serene 
For all the griefs you may have seen, 


As you had gathered from the dust 
The flowers of Peace, and Hope, and Trust. 


I think your smile is sweeter now 
Than when it lit your maiden brow, 


And that which wakes this gentler charm 
Coos at this moment on your arm. 


Your voice was always soft in youth 
And had the very sound of truth, 


sut never were its tones so mild 


hild. 


Until you blessed your earliest « 


And when to soothe some little wrong 
It melts into a mother’s song, 


The same strange sweetness which in years 


Long vanished filled the eyes with tears, 


And (ev’n when mirthful) gave always 


5 


A pathos to your girlish lays, 


Falls, with perchance a deeper thrill, 
Upon the breathless listener still. 


I can not guess in what fair spot 
The will of Time hath fixed your lot, 


Nor can I name what manly breast 
Gives to that head a welcome rest, 


(Yet if not mine, God grant to me 
A grave which you may sometimes sce!) 


I can not tell if partial Fate 
Hath made you poor, or rich, or great; 


But oh! whatever be your place, 
I never saw a form or face 


To which more plainly hath been lent 
The blessing of a full content! 


HENRY GILBERT. 
HARDLY know whether I am doing right 
or wrong in relating this story. I fear that 
many good people will shake their excellent 
heads at it; and yet I believe that it contains a 
lesson which the upright as well as the fallen 
might lay to heart beneficially. Is there any 
portion of real human experience, however worm- 
eaten by evil, which may not be wrought by an 
honest hand into a sign-post of warning ? 

A friend and old school-fellow of mine, whom 
I choose to call Henry Gilbert, is the hero, or, if 
you please to be stern with him, the villain of 
my tale. To the eyes of pure people, capable of 
serene self-government, there is an unpardonable 


crime in his history ; and yet I do not, therefore, | 


hesitate to call him friend, for I know that much 


{again he would have chosen, I bx 


7ILBERT. 


him as well as evil, and I know, too, 


I call him friend 


more lovingly, 


good Was 1n 
what were his temptations. 
and all 


just as a mother sends ot 


sadly, pityingly, 
it warmest heart- 
throbs after her most wayward, her 
child. 

It was when he was 
Gilbert's trag 


unhappiest 


about thirty years old that 
At that time he might 
have been seen almost any day walking or riding 
with the girl of nineteen who 
intentionally, 


ly op ned. 


Was 
and almost unwittingly, 
genius. This young lady was Miss Katherine 


Morris, his In the 


scemed simply a showy girl, full-formed, 


wite’s cousin. she 


strect 
lively, with a rich brunette color, a good-na 
tured though not specially intellectual expres- 
sion, and features that might at least be called 
handsome. You could not discover what had 
excited Gilbert's warmest admiration until you 
saw her in ball costume. He had something of 
the artist in him; he loved dearly to talk of the 
statued go ls and goddess s that he had s¢ 
yond sea; he felt a keen luxury at beholding 
them born again, incarnated, in the life about 
him. I hi doubt that he passed many 
hours in thinking of the large, smooth whiteness 
of Miss Morris’s arms, and the dimpling curves 
If he 


n be- 


ive no 


have married 
lieve, a finely 
moulded shape rather than the beautiful 
| face that ever womanhood wore. It was not 
that he was indifferent to expression, or to the 
mind and He wz 
a man of te 
sensibil 
| which I 
| strongest 


of her shoulders. might 


most 


heart which give birth to it. 
superior brain and of delica 


ies; but he had this keen eye for form 
Il you of, and which was, I think, the 
attribute of Raphael; and then there 


t 


| was a hectic in his blood more fervid than any 
flame of the spirit. Listen’now, and note what 
kind of conversation these two carried on with 
each other. 
Gitpert. ‘Where did you pass the after- 

| noon yesterday ?” 

| Miss Morris. AttheGrove. I would have 
| sent you word to come with us if we hadn't all 
| been young people. Jenny Dexter and Ned 
| Ross got up the party. We went to the end of 
| the Grove, picnicked, and didn’t get back till 
evening. Oh, sucha jolly time! That Roger 
Surt is the funniest fellow that ever I met; he 
kept me laughing the whole afternoon. I thought 
I should die; oh, thought Ishould die! He'll 
be the death of me some day.” 

At this stage of her story Miss Morris sends 
forth a healthy and happy though not very in- 
tellectual gush of laughter, throwing back her 
head, striking her feet on the ground, and show- 
ing no little muscular power as well as sanguine- 
ous excitability in her performance. Gilbert re- 
plies to her merriment with a polite smile which 
tries to be appreciative, and a kind look of his 
large, melancholy brown eyes. 

‘Yes, Burt is a good fellow,” he says; ‘a 
capital fellow on a picnic. He must be young 
yet. How old is he now?” 

‘* Nineteen, Sir: every bit of it, Sir; just my 


ae 
= | 
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age, Sir,” returns Miss Morris, nodding her 
head with a gay defiance after each of these 


statements. ‘**T know what you mean, Sir. 
You mean that all my beaux are babies. ‘That's 
my business. I like it so. I would rather have 
one jolly young fellow about, like Roger Burt, 
than half a dozen solemn old fogies like you.” 
“*T know it,” said Gilbert, still smiling, but 
with a graver and colder eye than before. 
**Come, don't be troubled about i 
tinued. ** The girls all like you ve rv much; as 
much as they can like an unmarriageable man. 
I like you too, Harry; that is, tol rably well.” 
Even this puerile irony of kindness struck a 
gentler light into Gilbert's eves, Thank you, 
dear,” he 
to me as I deserve.’ 
The words were loving, and the tone in which 
they were uttered came fi 


ponded. ** You are quite as good 


moa heart-string; but 
Miss Morris seemed to value them no more than 
if they had been the commonest jest. She re- 
verted to the picnic, and told anew how funny 
Roger Burt was; how he and she had tumbled 
down a bank together; how they had laughed 
over it until they nearly died; how he had torn 
up his handkerchief to bandage her scratched 
arm; how he had presented a monstrous bill for 
medical attendance; aud how that, too, had been 
a cause of almost suicidal merriment. While 
she chattered Gilbert walked by her side, heed- 
ing her talk little, but watching her with an ad- 
miration which was like hunger. He breathed 
in the sparkles which shot from her fine eves ; 
he gazed with a ravenous intentness on the rose 
which throbbed in her clear cheek ; and then his 
vlance fell even more eagerly on the changeful 
lines of her queenly figure. It was the man’s 
nature to look at women thus: his eye was that 
of the sculptor rather than that of the poet; it 
loved soul much, but it loved form more. 

** There, I must go in and see Jenny Dex- 
ter,” said Miss Morris, stopping suddenly be- 
fore a large, old-fashioned house. You mustn’t 
come in. We want to talk over secrets.” 

* Are vou afraid of me?” asked Gilbert. “1 
think you forget sometimes that—that I am : 
married man.” 


“Don’t you forget it yourself once in awhile?” 
returned the young lady, with a roguish smile, 
more lively and piquant by much than her or- 
dinary expression. ** How do you mean afraid 
of you? Afraid to be seen with you so much ? 
Phew, nonsense! Ain't you my cousin’s hus- 
band, and elderly, too, at that ?” 

While she spoke he watched her closely, as 
if to detect the real tenor of her feelings toward 
him. His face was calm, gentle also, and kind- 
lv; but his eyes were full of eager questionings. 
There was no response in the girl to his mute 
language. Her cheeks were as flushed as shells, 
hut as cold in tint; her eyes had a clear, healthy 
brightness without a tremor. Disappointed he 
certainly was, this unfortunate man; and yet he 
took her hand with a quiet, friendly smile, and 
pressed it gently, She was not vexed, nor abash- 
ed, nor pleased, but turned away indifferently, 


and hurried toward the house, nodding with a 
laugh at the window where sat her friend Miss 
Dexter. 


Yes, Gilbert was not only married, but his 


vas living. There had been.a sx paration, 
ver, for causes not criminal, but stil] stern 
and sad enough. He had been married th; 


vears, of which one vear was happy, th 


i > of 
miserable. With the birth of his first and on 


‘hild disease settled upon the mother, chang 


nature like a spell of evil enchantment, ; 
that he scarcely knew any longer the cheerful. 
gentle, impressible ..rl who had given her heart 
to him. Let us not lengthen the story: the 


vas a taint of lunacy in her blood. In her 


did not show its If in violent outbursts, but i 
fretfulness and complainings—in groundless sus- 


picions, in growing hatred, in months of gloom 
or spite fulness, with a few oases ¢ f love between 
After a vear of wretcl 


ied endurance, which at 
ito |] soul until he also became unlike hin 

self, he felt that he could bear no longer, and 
sent her back to her home. Then her father 
confessed to the unreason that had come dow; 
to her from her mother’s race, creeping unol 
served thre 


ch the veins of a generation. t 


its subtle head and hiss forth its dominion now 
when they hope l that it had ] rished, There 
were more bitter scenes, not pleasa Il of 


ending in separation sil ntly undergone, so as 
to hide, if possible, the sad secret. I never 


one say that Gilbert's conduct, after 
he understood his wife’s malady, was any thing 
but patient, self-sacrificing, and noble: and I 
know that her family, and those few others who 
knew the story, pitied him, and treated him 
with respectful sympathy. I do not think that 
he desired a divorce; at all events not at this 
period. If he did, the wish was a fruitless one: 
for these things passed in South Carolina, where 
the civil law never has ventured to break the 
bonds of marriage. 

He came back to his little native city. and 
resumed his bachelor existence. Itis a ] leasant 
life enough before you have tried the other; but 
a dull and sad one, I believe, to nearly all who 
return to it from that circle where the wife was, 
and the cradle. I presume that even the land 
of Beulah would have looked a wretched spot 
to Christian after the courts of the Hi ly City. 
Gilbert felt robbed and wronged ; it seemed to 
him that his most reasonable hopes had been un- 
fairly blighted; that to destroy his blossoms the 
frost had come in mid-summer, He kept by 
himself, brooding over what his life was and 
what it might have been, rarely talking much, 
and then gloomily; an unsocial man for the 
most part, although too courteous and gentle- 
natured ever to be morose. In ‘near a whole 
city-full” who knew him, at least by sight, Iwas 
the only person, I believe, who felt at liberty to 
go to his room unannounced, knock, and enter 
at the answer. You are intimate with a man 
when he and you can talk half a day together 
without tiring; or when you can sit silently half 


a day together without feeling that you oppress 


j 
| 
+ 
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ther; and I was thus intimate with Gil- 

In his chamber we often passed long twi- 
ligl smoking for companionship, exchanging 
yery few words, and those of little moment, but 
still earnestly busy each with his own thoughts, 
and each sure of sympathy the moment he de- 
manded it. I tried hard at times to rouse his 
hopes, his an bition, his shame even, and thus 
drive this moody spirit out of him by engaging 


its, 


him in the collisions of active life. Occasional- 
ly he listened with interest, and perhaps threw 
out some plan for achieving gigantic success, but 
did no The despondent perplexity, the 
rrowful lassitude of soul, which covered his 


more. 
50 
head as with deep waters, might ebb away from 
him for a while, but returned full as surely, just 
as the tide flows back to its old mark, and again 
overwhelms the wreck which for an hour warm- 
ed itself in the sunshine. Now and then he 
struck out childish projects, of which the invari- 
able intent seemed to be the wasting of time and 
e dispelling of thought. For instance, he took 
» the whim of boarding himself, rented the sec- 
f a small dwelling, laid in store of 


mh 


ond floor o 
saucepans, dishes, knives and forks; score 
his face with bending over an unserviceable fur- 
na and filled his clothes with the smell of 
burned corn meal and charred cutlets. His next 
was to imitate Thoreau, build a hut in 
some wooded district, raise beans, and live on 
twenty-six dollars a year, 


I encouraged this 
idea, for I thought that hard work out of doors 
might restore him to a healthy frame of spirit ; 
but before we could decide upon a suitable spot 
for his log-cabin the scheme lost its glossy nov- 
elty, and he poutingly dropped it. 

To his great trouble he alluded rarely, and 
only once brought it fully out of the secret places 
of his spirit. Entering his room I found him 
writing a letter, while another letter, evidently 
the one which demanded answer, lay spread out 
before him. 

**Come in, Townshend,” he said, ‘* I want to 
show you something. 

I sat down. He took up his own letter, 
glanced at its direction (** My dear wife”), and 
laid it down with a hopeless sigh which seem« 
to say that he should never know how to finish 
it. Then he took up the other, and, holding it 
up to the light with a piteous pretense that he 
could not easily dex ipher it, but really to hide 
his face from me, he commenced reading it in a 
slow, husky voice: 


I want your advice.” 


“Dear, DEAR began—*I write to ask 
you to forg me. It is too much to ask, I know, for I 
have been very unfeeling and wicked to you, and made 
you very wretched when F hac ke } 
oh, an I repent with all 
my heart and sou hy I ever treated you 

It seemed to me at the time that I was right, but now 
Will you not let me live with 
10t try me a little while?” 


ive 


nised to make you 
happy 


Here Gilbert flung the letter toward me, 
burying his face in his hands, struggled to 
his sobbing. 


and, 
quell 
I picked up the flimsy bit of paper 
which had so shaken this strong man, and read 
it in silence. 
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* Do try me,” it went on. *I 
you then, and I love you still 
Henry. I know that my health is weak and my! 
terrible to bear; but I can govern the and I will g 
them, if you will only take me to your he 
shall never hear another } rg 
kind look from me, my 


; Yes, as much as ever 


m, 

w 

dear hus ad 
1 iteful I have bec 
us to me that I w 
baby had lived 

i ved to 

r the sake of our 


he was, 


n to 
ud not | 
y my pa 


} 


t! 
f 
} 


pity me poor 
beautifu hen he 
him; I did not think any t! 
but ..ow I have lost you. 
so deadly long, Henry! 

* At least you 


ry heart. 
little 


in 

Hoy 

I I lost 
en to me 
Oh, not 


even w 


will write You will 
ld soothe 

rht if Thad but a 
2 you to put under 
iwith any m 
unworthy but loving w 
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go to sleep sweetly to-nig 
line fro: 


ible y 


reven frie 
I will not tr 
Your 


my pillow. 
sad words D 


e of my 
w. lle, 
‘Tam not mad, Henry. 

ful, but Iam not that. They have put me 
are mistaken, and it is a great wrong 


I may be naug 


“Ts that woman crazed, or are we all brutes 
and crazed ourselves ?” asked Gilbert, when J 
raised my eves to him. He choked and gasped 
his way along the hot words like a man in a 
burning house who holds his breath and bursts 
through thickets of flames and blinding smoke. 

The letter is perfectly sane,” I replied. But 
can you all be mistaken? Can her father be 
mistaken ?” 

He shook his head desperately, as memory 
leaped back over the story of his married life and 
showed him at a glance its pitiless meaning. 

‘*T hoped that I might take her back to me,” 
he said. ‘*Could I not cure her? But I tried 
that before. Well, I will send the letter to her 
father, and write to the manager of the asylum. 
She may have recovered and they not know it. 
Yes, she may be fully sane again, or it may be 
only a lucid interval. At all events I will write 
to them immediately, and to her also. A kind 
word or two,” he muttered, taking up his wife’s 
letter and kissing it. 

In due time answers came from the city where 
the unhappy woman was confined. There 
no betterment in her case, but rather the oppo- 
site ; for, although sane at times and gentle then 
like her old self, yet these were but fitful inter- 
ludes, and might change instantly to discords of 
even violent madness. Both the father and the 
doctor advised Gilbert not to visit the invalid, 
believing that his presence would be more likely 
to do harm than good. 

Time passed with him as it passes wit! 
who have little hope and no purpose, 
are nevertheless too strong to sink under trot 
The hours turned from ) A 
one bore away some small fraction of his burden, 
and left him fitter to take up other burdens, o1 
to commence working out for himself a new pos- 
sibility of happiness. Nature no 
that we shall cease to use our minds 
while on earth than that we shall cease to us¢ 
our bodies. Gilbert continued to think and feel 


was 


slowly, 


more means 


and hearts 
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me so much, ie 
Yes, I could 
nele lovir 
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because he continued to live. I was sincer ly any amusement, he would walk any distance, to 
pleased when I found that he began to take a see her ina dress which did not hide the white 
pleasure in the society of his wife’s cousin—this | spectacle so attractive at once to his artistie sen- 
merry and h althy-natured, though somewhat | sibility and to his vigorously masculine tempera- 
girlish, somewhat hoydenish, Miss Morris. She ment. One evening he went to her father’s 
was just one of those earthly, full-blooded beings, house to escort her to a party a few doors dis- 
with a strong physical attra tion in them, who! tant. She was r ady ; but it was yet early, and 
it seemed to me would easiest dispel the lancuid so they sat down to while away half an hour 

indifferent ghosts that haunted his spirit. As talk and laughter. A small table stood between 
his relative she could talk with him freely and. them, and she stretched her arm on it, playir 


; often as he liked without exciting remark. with some baubles which lay there, and wat 


She was not a girl of very delicate sympathies; ing him with a coquettish, defiant smile, such as 
but she undoubtedly felt a go d-humored pity one may often see on the face of a lively girl con- 
for him, and she showed it by her bright smile, scious that she possesses the power of beauty. 
her petting, teasing ways, and the frequency presume that Gilbert's eyes were dreamy, an 


) 


with which she invited him to share in her pic- that his words wandered vaguely as if 


t] 
nics and other merry-makings. Gilbert was a opiate trances. Suddenly he looked in her face 


brilliant talker when the fit was on him; but it with a constrained smile, and, putting forth a 
was not this at all which interested Miss Morris; | hand tre mulous with blood which danced in } 
she did not care for, nor even understand, a fine | ve ins like globules of quicksilver, laid it on tl 
intellect ; she vastly preferred Roger Burt’s buf- | fairest swell of the rounded and dimpled tempta- 
foonery. To laugh, to be excited, to be in mo- tion. Glancing at him in surprise, Miss Morris 
tion, was her highest ideal of happiness next started and drew away suddenly. 

to being admired and courted. It seems won- ‘Why did you do that?” she ask d, with at 
derful, perhaps, that a woman so largely com- | least an affectation of anger. 

pounded of the physical could fascinate a man ‘ T beg your pardon,” he replied. “I thought 
of Gilbert’s superior mind and sensibility ; but | I could do myself a pleasure without doing y 
we see this mystery come to pass so often that! a harm. I hope you are not vexed.” 

we ought not to start back much aghast at it; ‘6 T am vexed,” she said, with a flippant 

and then I have already said that his blood was | teur much like the toss of a chambermaid. 
thicker than water. have no right to behave so. I don’t choose t 

Gilbert soon began to take pains to please | be treated as it I were a ficld-hand put up f 
Miss Morris. To do this it was necessary to sale. You will please to be more cart ful here- 
amuse her, and to amuse her it was necessary to | after, Sir.” 
be gay. As long as he had droll stories to jingle Had Gilbert retained his self-respect he wot ld 
in her ears, or jests to crack before her bright | have risen, apologized, and be ered leave to | 
eyes, she hung upon his arm delightedly ; but if | her good-evening. Sut he had already fallen 
he talked of grave matters, if he spoke of history | be low himself: he was so far under fascination 
or poetry, if he sought even to make her the con- | that he could do and bear what was unworthy 
fidante of his own sadness, her attention flagged; | of him; and so he sought to turn the girl’s ill- 
it was all as perplexing and wearisome to her as | humor with compliments and the ever-acceptabli 
horn-book and primer to a child who wants hoop jest. 

L ball, So this melancholy man transformed ‘Let me explain,” he smiled. ‘It was 
himself into a teller of tales and a joker of jokes | m rely an old habit of my babyhood. When I 
for the sake of a girl who never could have valued | was six months old I never saw a pretty thing 
him for what he essentially was. It is vexatious but I wanted to put my hands on it. I believe 
to think of this moral tragedy, and of the frivo- | that other people are not very different. Haven't 
lous fatuity of the single spectator. A blinded | you observed at an art-exhibition, or an agricul 
Samson made sport for her, and she was all | tural fair, placards scattered about requesting 
laughter, without one thought for his chains or visitors not to touch the articles? Now why 
his sightless eyeballs. do the visitors want to touch them? Because 

Still, unappreciative as she was of the larger | the articles are handsome- that is all. If the 
part of his nature, her company was a pleasure | apples and pears were wilted and spotted, no- 
to Gilbert. He was glad to find something | body would care to lay a finger on them. Don't 
cheerful which could interest him; and it was | you see my apology ?” 
for making him forget himself that he began to “T see.” she langhed. ‘ Well, I forgive you. 
love her. Slowly, surely the remembrance of | Here, kiss it. No, not that; the hand I mean.” 
the sickly and crazed wife faded away in the It was too late to forbid, for his lips had 
halo of warm feeling which emanated from this | touched lightly the mellow ivory. In ten min- 
robust, florid girl, just as the ghostly moon per- | utes more they were at the party, and Miss Mor- 
ishes out of sight amidst the bright coming of | ris, surrounded by her young beaux, cared ni 
the sun. I have already said that she had a| more for the kiss which had gasped its way to 
Junonian shape, and that this was a principal | her arm than for any chance se-leaf which she 
secret of her influence over Gilbert. The sight | had that day trodden under foot. Why should 
of her arm was a lxury to this sculptor who had | she bestow a serious thought on it? Her cous- 
never handled the chisel. He would throw aside | in’s husband could not possibly marry her; and 


| 

: 
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then in her eves a man was old, was unlovable, 


it thirty. Altogether different was the effect 
which the kiss produced on Gilbert. Like a 
pebble falling into a lake—the ripple around it 
: issing away, but the pebble remaining forever 
it had caused only a momentary change in his 
into the depths of his 
Throughout the 
hat warm touch of living lilies hung 
n his lips and trembled ut every recollection 
long his Each time that he 
tht of her in the crowd he whispered to him- 
if, ** I did it.” 
While this moral madman is thus preparing 


iimself for punishment, the enchantress, who 


manner, but had sunk 
irremovable. 


iture, a thing 


vening th: 


veins. caught 


as unwittingly bewildered his reason, is man- 
ing to get an interview with her favorite hu- 
orist, Roger Burt. 
Dr. Hosmer, who is a full-brained, well-read, 
id even learned man, but whom she 


She has been talking with 


considers 
in “old fogy :” first, because he has attained the 
surprising age of twenty-nine; and, second, be- 
uuse he rather awes her with his ood 
nners, clear sense, and reputation for book- 
Catching the eye of Roger in the press 
» nods to him, and then draws back a little, as 

f to make room for him in her corner. Roger 
Is also, and advances, his mouth eurling into 


grave 


} 
shness, 


l grin as the irresistibly comie recollections of 
the last pienie rush upon him. proportion 
is he shows his teeth Miss Morris shows hers, 
ind half starts forward as if to meet him. By 
the time they are within six feet of each other 
both are on the broad simper and trembling with 
All this while neither 
Mr. Burt at last titters 
and then Miss Morris titters 

Dr. Hosmer, seeing that 
rival has appeared, politely bows himself away, 
to the great relief of the young pe ople, who do 
not feel quite free to talk in his presence. Here- 
upon Miss Morris, who is a trifle the oldest of 
the couple, and therefore bound to initiate the 
onversation, opens as follows: ‘* Well, what 
have you been up to to-day id 

Mr. Burr. “I hope I may venture to reply, 
Up to snuff, ha, ha, ha!” 

Miss Morris. * Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Mr. Burt. ‘ By-the-way, snuff rhymes with 
muff, and that puts me in mind of our departed 
friend the Doctor, ha, ha, ha!” 

Miss Morris. ‘Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Mr. Burt. ‘‘T hope you gave him the usual 
parting insinuation to doctors—that you'll send 
for him when you want him again, ha, ha, ha!” 

Miss Morris. * Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Oh! 
you'll kill me.” 

Mr. Burr. ‘With kindness? Certainly. 
Do let me bring you a glass of punch, ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Miss Mornis. ‘ Ain’t you ashamed! 
ha, ha, ha, ha! 
thank you.” 

Mr. Burt. ‘“ What a desperate state of mind! 
Not care for any thing? (Mock heroically.) 
Don’t you care for me, Miss Katy ?” 


suppressed merriment. 
is uttered a syllable. 
‘ Good-evening,” 


Good-evening.” 


Ha, 


No, I don’t care for any thing, 
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Miss Morris. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! (Grati- 
Sied a d enco ingly « trish.) What a ques- 
tion! Of course I sha'n't tell you.” 

Mr. Bert (At the end 
no joke . ** What 
at the Grove! ha, ha, ha! 

Miss Morris. ‘*Oh yes! Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha! When shall we have another picnic? What 
a fall we had! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

The young lady is quite handsome as 
laughs, and my poor friend Gilbert watches her 
admiringly from a cist: 1 
that whole 
Close together tragedy and comedy 
life, often their several ] 


each other, and intermingling tl 


ropa. cad 


at ha a comical time we had 


she 


scene, and yet it 
snatching from 
em in such con- 
fusion that the spectator knows not whether to 
laugh or weep. 

So far Gilbert had 
gentle-hearted man, he 
one, and would not 


Ever a 
honorable 
on this 
she been perfectly under 
libertv to be 

ab 


no evil 
was 
have brought harm 
innocent hoyd 
his influence. 
ittertlv 
eves her 
passed as a t toward a 
to spreac I es in the gh 


near 
round a 
when 


toward 
she ims 
w ot 
W herever 


he went in those days, whatever plans he 


eandk 
her beauty as buds open to the sun. 
made, 
he rarely lost sight and that was 
to be in the presence of Miss Morris without 
sceming to seek it. IHlere his folly 

for he should have fled when 
that she exercised witchery over him. 
month or more passed, with wl 
guess easily. It is 


pose, that this condition of spirit could ne 


was 


wrong ; 
it result vo 


con- 
tinue long, and that it must bloom into some 
thing more complete, or must wither. 

How is it possible to compress into one brief 
glance the endless stair-flights (endiess and dark, 
such as Piranesi dreamed in his fever 
an honorable man descends to desires and pur- 
poses and deeds of dishonor! The downfall of 
a single pure soul, suitably narrated, would fill 
a volume. Up and down these terrible stairs 
Gilbert wandered, intoxicated by vapors of fever- 
ish reverie, blinded by lurid lights of passion; 
starting back at moments as he remembered the 
purity of upper air, but soon tending down agai 
because the steep was hard to climb, a 
ing ever more careless to all things 
fascination of the bottomless abyss. } 
descent was made, and every 
day with less possibility of return. At last an 
hour came when probation was over, when he 
was prepared to blot himself out of human re- 
spect, to accept a guilt that is frightful and a 
punishment that can not be exaggerated, and to 
destroy her also for whose sake he would endure 
it all. 
loving still when her poor brain could clear, was 
dismissed desperately from thought, or only re- 
membered as an obstacle to happiness, except- 
ing now and then, in some unendurable hours, 
when her image persisted in standing reproach 


by which 


but also surely, 


The wife, once so loving and loved, so 


q 
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fully before him side by side with a conscience 
wounded unto death but fiercely accusing. His 
was an immense infatuation; but still it is only 
an old, old story; it is a madness that has mas- 
tered many. We are apt to suppose that a Don 
Juan must, of necessity, be altogether selfish and 
cruel. But here was one of the kindliest men 
that I ever knew—a man who could not bear to 
see weeping, who never turned a beggar away 
unrelieved, who would not strike a dog, and yet 
he was ready to take this girl to his heart, and 
hurl her and himself to ruin. At times, indeed, 
came a throb of self-reproach—a hope that she 


would marry soon and get out of his way—a 
worthy hour or two when he would really desire 
her well-being. It was a pity that he could not 
seize on these better moments, and cling to 
them while life lasted; it was strange (was it, 
or was it not?) that he must pass from every 
lucid interval into another fit of delirium. 

Meantime do you suppose that she understood 
him? At first she knew little and cared less 
what he meant, what he felt, what he was ready 
to say, to do, and to be. She was unpoetical 
and unsentimental; so that his finest qualities 
were wasted on her, and he could only hope to 
gain an influence over her nature by using the 
coarser portions of his own. When there was 
no one else to see she was glad to see him, be- 
cause for her sake he would be amusing, and 
because he almost always flattered her. But it 
embarrassed her to have him by when her boy- 
ish beaux were about her. They were afraid of 
him, and she was half-ashamed of them. Some- 
times, indeed, she seemed to catch the idea that 
he was her superior, and to look up to him with 
momentary reverence; but even then she felt 
vaguely fretted and indignant that he should 
exercise this sort of native kingship over her, 
and if Roger Burt entered with his puns and 
pranks she hailed him as a deliverer. Besides, 
with all her aimless flirting, she meant to be 
married some day, and she never for an instant 
forgot that Gilbert could not be her husband. 
On the whole she was kindly disposed toward 
him, but uninterested, and for a time certainly 
she did not note the change that was being 
wrought in him. 

But love will not be hidden altogether, even 
when you desire nothing so much as to hide it. 
Through some crevice the glow will shine forth, 
at some unwatched moment a spark escape, and 
so the secret be told that a heart is on fire. A 
time came when it was evident that a new con- 
sciousness had invaded Miss Morris, and that 
she no longer met Gilbert with her old self-pos- 
session. Iler color came at his entrance; she 
did not look him so frankly in the eye as before ; 
and sometimes her voice changed for a moment 
when he sat down by her side. I can not say 
whether this was fear or the commencement of 
fascination; but no doubt these flushes and trem- 
ors of hers were the signals which decoyed him on 
to final shipwreck; for, believing that his thoughts 
were her thoughts, he supposed (poor fool!) that 
he had only to whisper the word eopement. One 


day, after he had been feeding himself for hours on 
these evil reveries and delusions, and when thei) 
intoxication had disordered brain and conscience. 
he went to her father’s house purposely to see 
her, and found her alone. Doubtless she r 
marked something strange in his face, for she 


met him with unusual timidity and a heig 
color. He took her hand, raised it to his lips, 
and continued to hold it, although she tried 
gently to draw it away. Unsteady, tremulous, 
humid lights flashed from her eyes, while quick, 
irregular spots of crimson broke out on her face 
and neck, struggling there with an unusual pal- 
lor. It was a strange look of surprise, comypn 

hension, alarm, entreaty, and fascination. Then 
his wretched folly surged up to its maddest height, 
and flung him straight forward upon the rock 
of crime toward which he had long been drifting 

“ Kate, how much longer must this last 2” h 
said. 

**T don’t know what you mean,” she stam- 
mered. 

* You do know, you must know,” he whis- 
pered. ‘* What else keeps me near you, alway 
near you? Come, Kate, will you share the res 
of life with me? I will live for you alone. |] 
wish to live for nothing else.” 

**Oh, what do you mean, Henry?” the fright- 
ened girl sobbed, struggling now to get away 
from him. 

“You know, Kate. You know perfect] 
repeated, tightening his grasp on her hands and 
pressing them hard against his lips. ‘* You un- 
derstand me, and you must answer me. Will 
you go with me? Will you go to Europe with 
me ?” 

“No, Henry. You know I will not. How 
dare you? Let go of my hands, Sir!” she sa 
gaining courage with each utterance. Her y 


vy, he 
] 


was determined now, her eyes angry; and h 
fell back from her surprised, cowed, contempti- 
ble. Well might he stand speechless in basi 
shame, for he had laid himself for naught be- 
neath the feet of a being who in brain and heart 
was born his inferior. It was a revolting, im- 
moral, unnatural spectacle; it was a vile pros- 
tration of the nobler soul before the meaner. 
Not another word was necessary to crush his 
self-respect ; but Miss Morris continued her re- 
proaches, and added threats. Of the real tragit 
import of this scene, of what was most truly de- 
grading and tearful in it, this fleshly-souled girl, 
with her dull sensibilities and mediocre brain, 
had no conception. She saw at most that sh 
had been frightened and insulted, that Gilbert 
had placed himself in her power, and that she 
might queen it boldly. She would tell her fa- 
ther; she would write to his wife about his im- 
pudence; he might leave the house, Sir, as quick 
as he chose. Let no stupid or malicious reader 
assert that Iam condemning or ridiculing Miss 
Morris for her virtue. I do assert, indeed, tt 
she had no exaltation of character and litt 
delicacy ; that she could not have appre: iated 
my misguided friend had he been ever courteous, 
chivalrous, without reproach; that she was one 


at 
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of those women to whom a Bayard and a snob 
but I declare also that in 
+ conduct this day she was as just as the angels. 


much the same ; 


(Gilbert felt that she was so, and uttered no word 
of self-defense, tried no appeal, sought to mask 
his error by no jest, but bowed his head and left 
the room, confessing by his silence that her an- 
was his sufficient condemnation, 
Hen eforward this story passes somewhat be- 
nd the limits of the ordinary. So far I fear 
‘hat it has been sorrowfully ‘‘life-like,” and 
varalleled only too easily in the experiences of 
men we all know, some of whom, perhaps, have 
cone even farther in guilt without exposure or 
visible retribution. Of course it wiil be under- 
,l that Miss Morris told her father of Gil- 
If she had not, the tale, so 
ras we can guess, would have ended with that 
tc hed inter iew ; but there she did not choose, 
- did not know how, to let it end; and I do 
that we can blame her. Mr. Morris, a 
ave man, fiery-tempered, and a duelist, heard 
: story with spasms of rage; but he an 
ry ilid, warped and crippled by years of rheu- 
matism, and could not lift a hand gto revenge 
the insult. Such being the case, I think that he 
vould have passed the matter by in silence, 


heart's misdemeanor. 


Was 


simply forbidding Gilbert further intercourse 
with his fa 
scarcely forgive him for his hardness in laying 


lily; and Lean not defend him, nor 


the cruel responsibility of vengeance on the soul 
of a high-spirited nephew. You will compre- 
end to how dark a complexion matters had 
come when I tell you that this nephew, Barclay 
Sutamers, was the brother of Gilbert's wife. It 
s true that the two young men had never yet 
Gilbert had first met Miss Sum- 
mers four years previous to this, and Barclay, 
now twenty-five, had been in Europe ever since 
his majority. Just returned from thence, he 
reached C —— in an evil time, when Mr. Morris 
was still raving over the affront offered to his 


seen each other. 


family, and cursing the disease which disabled , 


his hand from punishment. 

‘Don’t be troubled, uncle, on that score.” 
observed Summers. Here is a hand that will 
serve your purpose. I'll settle with this black- 
guard.” 

“That's my boy!” exclaimed the inexorable 
old man. “ Flog him, Barclay. Cowhide him 
like a nigger. Don’t ehallenge him. Flogging 
is good enough for him.” 

J will manage the matter as a gentleman 
should,” said the young fellow, drawing himself 
up grandly. 

‘He's your brother-in-law,” returned Mr. 
Morris, wrinkling his dark forehead as if the 
thought had just occurred and had staggered 
him. 

‘J don’t own him. So much the worse for 
him!” cried Summers. ‘‘ Don't you see that he 
has insulted my sister as well as my coasin 3” 

“Ah!” said the old man, bringing down his 
bushy eyebrows and surveying the other with a 
look of grave inquiry. But don’t challenge 
him, Barclay; at least not yet. Let me know 
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HENRY GILBERT. 


565 


beforehand what you do. 
want to advise you. 


I can advise you—I 
Curse it! that’s all Pm 
go xd for.” 

Summers, & young man, and just returned 
from a long residence in Paris, valued himself on 
being a more fastidious gentleman than 1s often 
found in America. He looked upon cowhidings, 
knock -downs, and even armed street-rencon- 
tres, as Vulgar barbarisms. He considered a til- 
lip with a glove to be the coarsest provocation 
that a man of good-breeding might give, and 
used to declare that he would no more strike 
with his doubled fist, except in selt-defense, than 
he would butt like a negro. 

‘*No, no, Dick, no pugilism, no rough-and- 
he said to the old 
friend whom he chose as second. * I am not 
going to swear and scufle in the streets for the 


tumble, no bush-fighting,” 


I would as soon hire out 
The pistol, or the small 
It is time we Amer- 


amusement of loafers. 
er-driver. 


for a nig 
sword, just as he chooses. 
icans became civilized.” 
I do not dwell with any willingness on this 
part of the story. Whatever of sorrowful dignity 
and power and moral value there was in the re- 
lation has more than half-evaporated now that 
we have come to physical danger and suffering. 
Gilbert standing up bravely to receive his ad- 
as Gilbert silent, 
ruilt before Miss Morris, 


{ 


versary’s fire is not so tragic 
abased, branded with 
or Gilbert in his room alone brooding over his 
self-intlicted disgrace, reddening with shame as 
memory brought the scene before him, and re- 
peating hour by hour his own condemnation. 1 
believe that the peremptory challenge which he 
received, had it come from any other person than 
his brother-in-law, would have brought no dis- 
quiet to him, but rather relief. A man may be 
so tormented with mental agony that physical 
contlict, whatever be its peril, will in comparison 
seem not a hard thing to face. As matters were, 
however, Gilbert was amazed, not at the defiance 
I repeat, but at the quarter whence it came, 

«© And so,” he said to a friend—**‘ and so I can 
not defend my life—I can not return my adver- 
sary’s fire. Well, I deserved this. I shall not 
complain.” 

Let no one misinterpret my silence concern- 
ing the ethics of the duel. I would no more de- 
fend that violation of moral and civil law than I 
would defend the first sin of Gilbert. This whole 
story is one of consistent, unswerving wrong, 
evil following evil with an accurate and merci- 
less logic, straight on to that old conclusion, 
“The wages of sin is death.” It seems to me 
that I have no need to preach otherwise than to 
tell my tale. 

A mile from the little city where all these 
things passed lies a gloomier hollow than any 
other that I know, overhung with tall, gray, 
sickly, half-naked trees, and closed in by herb- 
less banks against a sullen eddy in a muddy and 
slimy river. Here, about four o'clock one lowery 
afternoon, the brothers-in-law came face to face 
for the first and only time in their lives. They 
bowed as their names were mentioned to each 
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other, but did not offer to shake hands, feeling, 
no doubt, that this would be a too cruel mockery. 
Summers was a tall, straight, well-developed, 
handsome young man, with a healthy fair skin, 
thick blonde hair, blue eves, and an air of dis- 
tinction, not in the least affected, but frank and 
natural, such as one often sees in the old fam- 
ilies of our South. If I disliked any thing in 
his appearance, it was the Parisian finish with 
which he had dressed and curled himself, as if 
he meant to ** look grand when he was dead,” 
like the Earl in Tenny son's ballad of ** The Sis- 
ters.” Gilbert gave him one long gaze of in- 
quiry, and then folded his arms with gloomy 
resolution. Suddenly, while the pistols were 
being loaded, he took out of his pocket a letter 
which had been handed him as we drove away 
from the hotel, and which he had probably for- 
gotten until this instant. I saw him turn ghast- 
ly white as he read, and heard him mutter, 
** Poor child! poor child!” After this he walked 
to and fro with an agitation which increased 
every moment until he was requested to take his 
stand, when he instantly quelled it. 

That letter told him of the death of his wife. 
Ile remembered her, no doubt, as she was once 
—remembered a// with a mingled shudder of pity 
and remorse. He reflected, perchance, that if 
he had controlled himself but a little longer, he 
might have loved another without guilt. He saw 
all that might have been jnst as it could never 
be. Was there no thought of avoiding, or at 
least postponing, the moment of mortal peril by 
showing this letter? Or was there a desperate 
desire to expiate his crime by braving death un- 
resistingly ? No man can answer. One pistol 
shot in the air, one into a human heart; and 
the sin of Gilbert was punished as far as it could 
be on earth. 

I have told this man’s story; have I seemed 
to plead his cause? Let me entreat that I may 
not be so misunderstood. What I wanted was, 
to inculcate horror of the crime without hatred 
of the criminal. 


THE COURTSHIP OF SUSAN 
BELL. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

OHN MUNROE BELL had been a lawyer 
ey in Albany, and as such had thriven well. 
He had thriven well as long as thrift and thriv- 
ing on this earth had been allowed tohim. But 
the Almighty had seen fit to shorten his span. 

Early in life he had married a timid, anxious, 
pretty, good little wife, whose whole heart and 
mind had been given up to do his bidding and 
deserve his love. She had not only deserved it 
but had possessed it, and as long as John Mun- 
roe Bell had lived Henrietta Bell—Hetta as he 
called her—had been a woman rich in blessings. 
After twelve years of such blessings he had left 
her, and had left her with two daughters, a sec- 
ond Hetta, and the heroine of our little story, 
Susan Bell. 

A lawyer in Albany may thrive passing well 


for cight or ten vears, and vet not leave he 


him any very large sum of money if 
the end of that time. Some small modi 
some few thousand dollars Joiin Bell had amas 
so that his widow and daughters were not abs 
lutely driven to look for work or bread. 

In those happy days when cash had begun t 
flow in plenteously to the young father of 1] 
family, he had taken it into his head to build 
himself, or rather for his voung female brood, a 
small neat house on the outskirts of Saratogs 
Springs. In doing so he was instigated as m 
by the excellence of the investment for his pocket 
as by the salubrity of the place for his girls. 1] 
furnished the house well; and then, during som: 
summer wecks, his wife lived there, and son 
times he let it. 

How the widow grieved when the lord of | 
heart and master of her mind was laid low int 
grave I need not tell. At the commencen 
of my story she had already counted ten years 
widowhood, and her children had grown to } 
young women beside her. Since that sad 
on which they had left Albany they had liy 
together at the cottage at the Springs. In wv 
ter their life had been lonely enough; but 
soon as the hot weather began to drive the f: 
ing citizens from New York, they had always 
ceived two or three boarders—old ladies gen 
ally, and occasionally an old gentleman—persons 
of very steady habits, with whose pockets t! 
widow's moderate demands agreed better t! 
the hotel charges. And so the Bells lived t 
ten vears, 

That Saratoga is a gay place in July, Aug 
and September the world knows well enoi 
To girls who go there with trunks full of m 
and crinoline, for whom a carriage and pair of 


horses is always waiting immediately after d 
ner, whose fathers’ pockets are bursting with « 
lars, it is a very gay place. Dancing and flirt 
tions come as a matter of course, and matrimon 
follows after with only too great rapidity. DB 
the place was not very gay for Hetta or Susan 
Bell. 

In the first place, the widow was a timid wo- 
man, and, among other fears, feared greatly that 
she should be thought guilty of setting traps for 
husbands. Poor mothers! how often are they 
charged with this sin when their honest desires 
go no farther than that their bairns may be 
‘*respectit like the lave.” Then she feared flirta- 
tions—flirtations that should be nothing more ; 
flirtations that are so destructive of the heart's 
peace. She feared love also, though she longed 
for that as well as feared it—for her girls I mean : 
all such feelings for herself had been long laid 
under ground. And then, like a timid creature 
as she was, she had other indefinite fears, and 
among them a great fear that those girls of hers 
would be left husbandless—a phase of life which, 
after her twelve years of bliss, she regarded as 
any thing but desirable. But the upshot was, 
the upshot of so many fears and such small 
means, that Hetta and Susan Bell had but a dull 
life of it. 


I 
v 
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Were not my respected friend, Mr. Fletcher 
r, disposed to be so mean in the number 
allotted pages, I would describe at full 
Hetta and 
As it is, [can but say a few words. 


length the merits and beauties of 
Susan Bell. 
At our period of their lives Hetta was nearly one- 
and Susan Hetta 
was a short, plump, demure young woman, with 


-twenty, just nineteen. 


softest, smoothest hair, and the brownest, 
brightest eyes. She was very useful in the 
house, good at corn cakes, and thought much, 
1 ularly in these latter months, of her rel 


is duties. 
own little room, would sometimes twit her with 


Iler sister, in the privacy of their 


the admiring patience with which she would list- 
en to the Jengthened eloquence of Mr. Phineas 
Beckard, the Baptist minister. Now Mr. Phineas 
Beckard 

Susan was not so good a girl in the kitchen or 

mt the house as was her sister; but she 
I iter in the parlor; and if that motherly 

rt could have been made to give out its in- 
could not have 
1 made to g*ve out in any way painful to 
Hetta—perhaps it might have been found 
that Susan was loved with the most ea 


was a bachelor. 


was 


st secret—which, however, it 
r love. 
r and lighter; her 
as were her mother’s; her hair 

is brighter than Hetta’s, but not always so 
scrupulously neat. She had a dimple on her 
n, Whereas Hietta had none; dimples on her 
, too, when she smiled; 


The 


She was taller than her sis 


eves were blue 


and, oh, such a 
re, my allowance of pages permits 
no more. 

One piercing cold winter day there came knock- 
Win- 
ter days, when the ice of January is refrozen by 


ing at the widow’s door—a young man. 


the winds of February, are very cold at Saratoga 


Springs 
Springs. 


In those days there was not often 
much to disturb the serenity of Mrs. Bell's 
house; but on the day in question there came 
knocking at the door—a young man. 

Mrs. Bell kept an old domestic who had lived 
with them in those happy Albany days. Her 
name was Kate O'Brien; but though picturesque 
in name she was hardly so in person. She was 
a thick-set, noisy, good-natured old Irishwoman, 
who had joined her lot to that of Mrs. Bell when 
the latter first began housekeeping, and knowing 
when she was well off, had remained in the same 
place from that day forth. She had known 
Hetta as a baby; and, so to say, had seen Su- 
san’s birth. 

‘** And what might you be wanting, Sir?” said 
Kate O'Brien, apparently not quite pleased as 
she opened the door and let in all the cold air. 

**IT wish to see Mrs. Bell. Is not this Mrs. 
Bell’s home ?” said the young man, shaking the 
snow fren out of the breast of his coat. 

He did see Mrs. Bell; and we will now tell 
who he was, and why he had come, and how it 
came to pass that his carpet-bag was brought 
down to the widow’s home, and one of the front 
bedrooms was prepared for him, and that he 
drank tea that night in the widow's parlor. 

His name was Aaron Dunn, and by profession 
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he was an engineer. 
in those days of frost 


What peculiar misfortwu 


and snow had befallen t 
line of rails which runs from Schenectady to Lal 
Champlain I never quite understood. Banks 
and bridges had in seme way come to grief, and 
on Aaron Dunn’s shoulders was thrown the bur- 
den of seeing that they were duly repaired. Sar- 
atoga Springs was the centre of these mishaps, 
and therefore at Saratoga Springs it was neces- 
sary that he should take up his temporary abod 
Now there was at that time in New York Cit) 
a Mr. Bell great in railway matters, an uncle 
of the once thriving but now departed Albany 
He was a rich man; but hediked |} 
riches himself, or, at any rate, had not found 
himself called upon to share them with the wid- 
ow and daughters of his nephew. But when it 
chanced to come to pass that he had a hand in 
dispatching Aaron Dunn to Saratoga, he took 
the young man aside, and recommended him to 
‘* There,” said he, “show 
So much the rich uncle thought 
he might vouchsafe to do for the nephew's widow 
Mrs. 
parlor when Aaron Dunn was shown in, snot 
and all, We told his story in a rough, shal 
for his teeth chattered ; 
card, almost wishing that he had gone to tl 


lawver. 


lodge with the widow. 
her my card.” 


Bell and both her daughters were in th 


voic and he gave t] 
empty big hotel, for the widow’s welcome was 
not at first quite warm, 

The widow listened to him as he gave his mes- 
sage, and then she took the card and looked at 
it. Hetta, 
fire-place facing the door, went on demurely wit! 
her work, 
back 


who was sitting on the side of the 


Susan gave one glance round—!} 
was to the stranger—and then another: 
and then she moved her chair a little nearer to 
the wall, so as to give the young man room to 
come to the fire if he would. He did not come: 
but his eye glanced upon Susan Bell, and h 
thought that the old man in New York was 
right, and that the big hotel would be cold and 
dull. It was a pretty face to look on that cold 
evening as she turned it up from the stocking 
she was mending. 

‘Perhaps you don’t wish to take winter 
boarders, ma‘am ?” said Aaron Dunn 

* We never have done so yet, Sir,” said Mr 
Bell, timidly. Could she let the young wolf 
among her lamb-fold? He might be a wolf 
who could tell ? 

‘“Mr. Bell seemed to think it would suit.’ 
said Aaron. 

Had he acquiesced in her timidity, and not 
pressed the point, it would have been all up with 
him. 3ut the widow did not like to go against 
the big uncle, and so she said, ‘* Perhaps it m 
Sir.” 


“*T guess it will, finely,” said Aaron; and 
then the widow, seeing that the matter was so 
far settled, put down her work and came round 
into the passage. Hetta followed her, for there 
would be house-work to do. Aaron gave him- 
self another shake, settled the weekly num) 
of dollars—with very little difficulty on his part, 
for he had caught another glance at Susan's fa: 
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—and then went after his bag. “I'was thus that 
Aaron Dunn obtained an entrance into Mrs. 
bell’s house. Sut what if he be a wolf?” she 
said to herself over and over again that 

though not exactly in those words. Ay, but 
there is another side to that. What if | 

stalwart man, honest-minded, with clever eye, 
cunning hand, ready brain, broad back, and 


warm heart, in want of a wife mayhap? A man 


1e be a 


that can carn his own and another’s—half a doz- 

un others when the half dozen come? Would 
not that be a good sort of lodger? = Such a ques- 
tion as that did just flit across the widow's sleep- 
less mind. But then she thought so much more 
of the wolf! Wolves, she had taught herself to 
think, were more common than stalwart, honest- 
minded, wife-desirous m«¢ n. 

**T wonder mother consented to take him,” 
said Metta, when they were in the little room to- 
gether. 

And why shouldn't she?” said Susan. ‘It 
vill be a help.” 

‘Yes, it will be a little help,” said Hetta. 
‘But we have done very weil hitherto without 


inter lodgers.” 

** Bat Unele Bell said she was to.” 

‘* What is Uncle Bell tous?” said Hetta, who 
had a spirit of her own; and she began to sur- 
mise within herself whether Aaron Dunn would 
join the Baptist congregation, and whether Phin- 


wd would approve of this new moye. 
a very well-behaved young man, at 


cas Bee 
“He 


any rate,” said Susan, ‘*and draws beautifully. 


Did you see those things he was dc ing ? 

‘* He draws very well, 1 dare say,” said Het- 
ta, who regarded this as but a poor warranty for 
good behavior. Hetta also had some fear of 
wolves—not for herself, perhaps, but for her sis- 
ter. 

Aaron Dunn's work—the commencement of 
his work—lay at some distance from the Springs, 
ind he left every morning with a lot of workmen 
by an early train, almost before daylight; and 
every morning, cold and wintry as the mornings 
were, the widow got him his breakfast with her 
own hands. She took his dollars, and would 
not leave him altogether to the awkward mercies 
of Kate O'Brien; nor would she trust her girls 
to attend upon the young man. Hetta she might 
have trusted; but then Susan would have asked 
Why she was spared her share of such hardship. 

In the evening, leaving his work when it was 
dark, Aaron always returned, and then the re- 
maining hours of the day were passed together. 
But they were passed with the most demure pro- 
priety. The three women would make the tea, 
cut the bread and butter, and then sew; while 
Aaron Dunn, when the cups were removed, 
would always go to his plans and his drawings. 

On Sundays they were more together; but 
even on that day there was cause of separation, 
for Aaron went to the Episcopalian Church, 
rather to the disgust of Hetta. In the after- 
noon, however, they were together, and then 
Phineas Beckard came in to tea on Sundays, 

nd he and Aaron got talking on religion; and 


they disagreed 


y much, and would 
not give an inch, either one or the other, nev, 


theless the minister told the widow, and Hy tta. 


too, probably, that the lad had good stuff in him, 


though he was so stiff-necked. 


ut he should be more modest in talking « 


such matters with a minister,” said Hetta, 

The Rey. Phineas acknowledged that perhaps 
he should; but he was honest enough to repe; 
that the lad had good stuffin him. Perl 
after all he is not a wolf,” said the widow 
herself. 

Things went on in this way for above a month. 
Aaron had declared to himself over and oy 
again that that face was sweet to look uy. 
and had unconsciously promised to himself ¢ 
tain delights in talking, and, perhaps, in w: 
ing, with the owner of it. But the walkings | 
not been achieved — nor even the talkings 


yet. The truth was that Dunn was bashful with 
young women, though he could be so stiff-neck« l 
with the minister. 

And then he felt angry with himself, inasmuch 
as he had advanced no further; and as he lay in 
his bed—which, perhaps, those pretty hands had 
helped to make—he resolved that he would lx 
hought bolder in his bearing. He had no id 
of making love to Susan Bell—of course n 
But why should he not amuse himself by talking 
to a pretty girl when she sat so near him 
ing after evening ? 

‘What a very quict young man he i 
Susan to her sister. 

** He has his bread to earn, and sticks to hi 
work,” said Hetta. ‘* No doubt he has ami 
ment whe n he is in the city,” added the eld 


sister, not Wishing to leave too strong an im- 
pre ssion of the young miun’'s virtues. 

They had all now their settled places in thi 
parlor. Hetta sat on one side of the fire, close 
to the table, having that side to herself. Ther 
she sat always busy. She must have mack 
every dress and bit of linen worn in the house, 
and hemmed every shect and towel, so busy was 
she always. Sometimes, once in a week or so, 
Phineas Beckard would come in, and then place 
was made for him between Hetta’s usual seat 
and the table. For when there he would read 
out Joud. On the other side, close also to the 
table, sat the widow — busy, but not savagely 
busy, as her elder daughter. Between Mrs. 
Bell and the wall. with her feet ever on tl 
fender, Susan used to sit—not absolutely id 
but doing work of some slender, pretty sort—and 
talking ever and anon to her mother. Oyposite 
to them all, at the other side of the table, fiu 
away from the fire, would Aaron Dunn place 
himself with his plans and drawings before him. 

‘* Are you a judge of bridges, ma’am ?” said 
Aaron, the evening after he made his resolution. 
"T'was thus he began his courtship. 

* Of bridges!” said Mrs. Bell, ‘‘ Oh, dear no, 
Sir;” but she put out her hand to take the little 
drawing which Aaron handed to her. 

‘* Because that’s one I've planned for our bit 
of a new branch from Moreau up to Lake George. 


| 
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Susan knows sor 


Mis 


1uges 
“T guess I don't tid Susan ; 
! oughtn’t to tumble down 


no more they ought; I'll tell 
Mr. M‘Evoy had been a for 
“Well, that 


7!” said tl 
e, Jumped up t 


my ! h Ww 
of 
r he ‘s shoulder. 
The artful dodger! He } 


lab 


pret 


cow 


| then Susan, 


1 drawn 
fa bridge—not : 


iutiful little sketch of 


itl 

r’s plan with sections and measurements, 
catious toa woman’s eye—but a graceful little 
lve with a string of cars ru under it 


You could almost hear the bell going. 
ll, that is a pretty bridge,” said Susan ; 


sn’tit, H 


‘tta ?” 


*T don’t know any thing about bridges,” said 
Hetta, to whose clever eyes the dode S quite 
irent But in spite of her cleverness Mr 


ind Susan had 


soon 


id to the table, and were looking the con. 

s of Aaron's port-folio ep t he ma 
be a wolf,” thought the poor widow, just as sl 
kneeling d vn to say | \ 

Phat evening certainls 1 commence. 
ment. Though Hetta wen 
vith the body of a new dres ‘ 


lies did not put in another stite 
s Aaron got 
» bedtime, was teaching Susan how to 
Susan found that she had 


From his drawing to his instrument 


draw paraliel lines 


| an aptitude for parallel lines, and altogeth- 
er had a good time of it that evening. It is 
il to go on, week after week, and month afte 

month, talking only to one’s mother and I 
It is dull, though one does not one’s self ré - 
A little change in t- 


nize it to be so. 


pleasant. Susan had not the 
idea of regarding Aaron as even a pos- 
But young ladies do like the 
versation of young gentlemen. Oh 
ingly proper prim old la ty 
shocked at this as a 


con- 
my exceed. 
who are so 


you, 


general doctrine, 


never occurred to you that the Creator has so 
utended it ? 

Susan, understanding little of the how and 

, knew that she | al had a good time, and 


was rather in But 
Hetta had been frightened by the 
**Oh, Hetta, looked 
gs. He * said Si 
‘I don’t know that they would hav. 
replied Hetta. 
Well; they did me more good than 
I know,” said Susan; 


course,” 


spirits as she went to bed. 
dodge. 
at those 
san 

» done me 


you should have 


is so el ver! 


‘h good,” 


mu 
| rood ? 
a long sermon, 


“except 
on a Sunday, of 
ally. This was an ill-nature 
Hetta and Hetta 
Hetta been so snappish ? 
sa wolf,” 


she added, apologetic- 
l attack both 
but then why had 


on 
*s admirer; 
‘“*T'm sure he’ thought Hetta, as she 
went to bed. 


‘What a clever 


young man he is!” thought 


“Well, that cert ly was 


an improvement,’ 
thou 


ght Aaron, as he went through the same 
1on, 
bation than he | 


operat r teeling ¢ 


f self-appro- 


id enjoyed for some time past. 


In the course of the t fortnight the I 
arrangements all themselves Unless 
ekard wa » Aaron would sit in the : 
\ pla the widow would take Susan’: 
chair, and the two girls would be opposite. An ; 
Dunn would read to them; not sermons, x4 


and Byron, 
** He reads much better than My. 


ives from Shakspeare, 


Susan had said one night. ‘Of 
course you are 2 competent judge,” had bi 
Hetta’s retort I mean that I like it bettei 


*“Tt’s well that all people don’ 


little variety was agree: ble on th 


nd month wi 
a 

still went « 

but duri 


k anothe 


Aaron toc 


r step in advances 


evenings he 


»never asked anv one t 
On one Friday h 


his work late without 


over 


talking at 


any 


said, ‘* If vou’re going to sit much lon, Se 
Dunn, I'll get you to put out the candles ;” there- in Ri 
by showing, had he known it or had she, thet 


the mother’s eonfidence in the voung man 


growing fast. Hetta knew all about it, a 
dreaded that the growth was too quick. 
finished now.” said Aaron; and h 
looked carefully at the card-board on which he 
had washed in his water-colors. ‘* I've finish 
now.” He then hesitated a moment; but ulti- 
mately he put the card into his port-folio 
earried it up to his bedroom. Who does not 


perceive that 
Susan Bell? 
The nn which Aaron asked himself that 
night, and which he . hardly knew how to answer, 
Should he offer the drawing to Susan 
in the presence of her mother and sister, or o1 
they oht 
No such occasion had ever yet 
it Auron thought that it might proba- 
be bronght about. But then he wanted t 
eno fuss His first intention had 
chuck lightly 
and so make no- 


it was intended as a present t 


was this: 


two mi alone 


some when 
toge ther ? 
curred, | 

bly 


about it. 


t 
the drawing across th 


table when it was completed, 
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| guess Ms thing about) Susan, as she pulled the warm clothes round 
about her should 1 ears 
ten the frost 
mes. 
‘¢Ha, ha, ha! 
M‘Eyoy that.” 
ineer on the | 
vith any frost, I 
vidow 
look 
| 
think alike,” replied Hetta. 
EE And then there was a deal of talking. ‘Tl ieee 
widow herself, as unconscious in this respect as Coos 
did find that : ae 
se long wint 
freedom. And Beckard came there oftener, : 
talked very much. When he was there the tw ee 
men did all the talking; and they pounded eacl iy ee 
other immensely. But still there grew up a soit 
of friendship between them. eas 
** Mr. Beckard seems quite to take to him. 
said Mrs. Bell to her eldest daughter. pateac i 
“Tt is his great good-nature, mother,” replicd 
Hletta. 
q ‘ It was at the end of the see eee: 
step. Sometimes on 
with his drawing for an | Ree 
look at what he was al es 
last Mrs. Bol 


iing of it. But he had finished it with more 
are than he had at first intended; and then he 
had hesitated when he had finished it. It was 
too late now for that plan of chucking it over 
the table. 

On the Saturday evening when he came down 
trom his room Mr. Beckard was there, so that 
he found no opportunity that night. On the 
sunday, in conformity with a previous engage 
ment, he went to hear Mr. Beckard pre 

alked to and from meeting with the 
Chis pleased Mrs. Bell, and they were 
But Sunday 


ach, and 

family. 
all very 
sracious that afternoon. Was no 
day for the picture. 

On Monday the thing had become of import- 
ance to him. 
kept over. 
down, Mrs. Bell and Susan only were in the 
He knew Hetta for his foe, and there- 
fore determined to use this occasion. 

** Miss he said, 
what, and blushing too, poor fool !—* I 
done a little drawing which T want you to ac- 
cept.” And he put his port-folio down on the 
table. 

**Oh! I don’t know,” said Susan, who had 
seen the blush. 

Mrs. Bell had seen the blush also, and pursed 
her mouth up, and looked grave, Had there 
been no stammering and no blush she might 
have thought nothing of it. 

Aaron saw at once that his little gift was 
to go down smootlily. 
it now; sohe picked it out from among the othe: 
Ile 


endeavored to hand it to her with an air of in- 


Things always do when they are 
Before tea that night, when he came 
room. 
Susan,” 


stummering some- 


have 


not 
He was, however, in for 


pers in the case and brought it to Susan. 


ditferenee, but I can not say that he succeeded. 

It was a very pretty, well-finished water-col- 
ored drawing, representing still the same bridge, 
but with more adjuncts. 
a work of high art. Of pictures probably she 
lind seen but little, and her liking for the artist 
no doubt added to her admiration. Sut the 
more she admired it and wished for it the stron- 

r was her feeling that she ought not to take it. 

Poor Susan! she stood for a minute looking 
at the drawing, but she said nothing—not even 
a word of praise. She felt that she was red in 
the face, and uncourteous to their lodger; but 
her! mother was looking at her, and she did not 
know how to behave herself. 

Mrs. Bell put out her hand for the sketch, 
trying to bethink herself as she did so in what 
least uncivil way she could refuse the present. 
She took a moment to look at it, collecting her 
thoughts, and as she did so her woman's wit 
came to her aid. 

“Oh dear, Mr. Dunn, it is very pretty; 
quite a beautiful picture. I can not let Susan 
rob you of that. You must keep that for some 
of your own particular friends.” 

**But I did it for her,” said Aaron, inno- 
cently. 

Susan looked down at the ground half-pleased 
the declaration. The drawing would look 


In Susan's eyes it was 


at 


very pretty in a small gilt frame just over her 
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dressing-table. But the 
+! 


ther in her mother’s hands. 


miatier NOW was alte 


g 
‘I am afraid it is too valuable, Sir, for Susan 
to accept it.” 
“Tt is not valuable at all,” said Aa 
clining to take it back from the widow's 


on, 


**Oh, I am quite sure it is. It is wort] 
dollars at least, or twenty,” said poor Mrs. Bell, 
not in the very best taste. But she was per- 
plexed, and did not know how to get out of 1) 
lay upon 
the table-cloth, appropriated by no one, 
this moment Hetta came into the room. 

is not worth ten cents,” said Aaron, 
something like a frown on his brow; ‘‘ but 
we had been talking about the bridge, I thou 
Miss Susan would accept it.” 

‘Accept what?” said Hetta, and then he 
eye fell upon the drawing, and she took it up. 

“It is beautifully done,” said Mrs. Bell, wis 
ing much to soften the matter; perhaps 


scrape. The article in question now 


more so that Hetta the demure was now pres 
“I'm telling Mr. Dunn that we 
present of any thing so valuable.” 
no,” said Metta. 


can't take 


dear “Tt wouldn't 
be right.” 

It was a cold frosty evening in March, and 
the fire was burning brightly on the hi 
Aaron Dunn took up the drawing quietly, ve 
quietly, and rolling it up, as such drawings : 
rolled, put it between the blazing logs. It 
the work of four evenings, and his « fad” 
in the way of art. 

Susan, when she saw what he had done, burst 
out into tears. The widow could very readily 
have done so also; but she was able to restrai 
herself, and merely exclaimed, 

Mr. Dunn!” 

“If Mr. Dunn chooses to burn his own } 
ture he 
Hetta. 

Aaron immediately felt ashamed of what h 
had done; and he also could have eried, but t 
his manliness. He walked away to one of th 
parlor windows and looked out upon the frosty 
night. It was dark, but the stars were bright, 
and he thought that he should like to be walk- 
ing fast by himself along the line of rails tow 
Balston. There he stood, perhaps for three min- 
utes. He thought it would be proper to give 
Susan time to recover from her tears. 

** Will you please to come to your tea, Si 
said the soft voice of Mrs. Bell. 

He turned round to do so, and found that 
Susan was gone. It was not quite in her pow 
to recover from her tears in three minutes. And 
then the drawing had been so beautiful! It had 
been done expressly for her too! 


has certainly a right to do so,” 


And there 
had been something, she knew not what, in his 
eye as he had so declared. She had watched 
him intently over those four evenings’ work, 
wondering why he did not show it, till her femi- 


nine curiosity had become rather strong. It was 
something very particular, she was sure. And 


now she knew that all that precious work had 
been for her; and all that precious work was de- 


stroved. How was it possible that she should 
not cry for more than three minutes 7 
(he others took their meal in perfect silence, 


nd when it was over the two women sat down 


to their work. Aaron had a book which he 
nded to read; but instead of reading, he 

is bethinking himself that he had behaved 
idiiv. What right had he to throw them all 
into such confusion by indulging in his passion ? 
He was ashamed of what he had done, and fan- 


cied that Susan would hate him. Faneying that, 
» began to find at the same time that he by no 
means hated her, 
At last Hetta got up and left the room. She 
that her sister was sitting alone in the cold. 


(nl Hetta was as affectionate as she was severe. 

th had not been in fault, and therefore Hetta 
t up to console her. 

** Mrs. Bell,” said Aaron, as soon as the door 


was closed, ‘*I beg your pardon for what I did 


just now.” 

Oh, Sir, I'm so sorry that the picture is 
l ne Ey said poor Mrs. Bell. 

+The picture does ‘not matter a straw,” said 


Aaron. Sut I see that have disturbed you 


And I’m afraid I have made Miss Susan 


‘She was grieved because your picture was 
burned,” said Mrs. Bell, putting some emphasis 
‘ your,” intending to show that her daugh- 
ter had not regarded the drawing as her own. 
But the emphasis bore another meaning ; and so 
the widow perceived as soon as she had spoken. 

“Qh, IT can do twenty more of the same, if 
body wanted them,” said Aaron. ‘+ If I do 
another like it, will you let her take it, Mrs. 
Bell; just to show that you have forgiven me, 

id that we are friends as we were before?” 


any 


Was he or was he not a wolf? ‘That was the 
question which Mrs. Bell scarcely knew how to 
ver. Hetta had given her voice, saying that 
he probably was lupine. Mr. Beckard’s opinion 
she had not liked to ask directly. Mr. Beckard 
she thought would probably propose to Hetta; 
but as yet he had not done so. And as he was 
still a stranger in the family, she did not like 
Tndi- 
rectly she had asked the question ; and, indirect- 
ly also, Mr. Beckard’s answer had been favor- 


in any Way to compromise Susan’s name. 


Sut it mustn’t mean any thing, Sir,” was 
the widow's weak answer, when she had paused 
on the question for a moment. 

** Oh no, of course not,” said Aaron, joyously; 
and his face became radiant and happy. ** And 
I do beg your pardon for burning it; and the 
young ladies’ pardon too ;” and then he rapidly 
got out his eard-board, and set himself to work 
about another bridge. meditating 
many things in heart, commenced the hemming 
of a handkerchief. 

In about an hour the two girls came back to 

room and silently took their accustomed 
Aaron hardly looked up but went on 
diligently with his drawing. This bridge should 
be a better bridge than that other. Its accept- 


The widow, 
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ance Was it 
That was a matter of course. 
So he worked away diligently and said not a 
word—nothing to any body. 

When they went off to bed the girls turned 
into the mother’s ré 


now assured. Of course Was to 


mean nothing. 


om. mother, I hope 
he is not very angry,” said Susan. 

**Angry !” said Hetta. If any body should 
be angry it is mother, He might have known 
that Susan could not accept it. He should never 
have offered it.” 

** But he’s doing another,” 

** Not for her?” said Hetta. 

‘Yes he is,” said Mrs. Bell. 
promised that she shall take it.” 
heard this sank gently into the chair behind her. 


said Mrs. Bell. 


I 


Susan 


have 
as she 
and her eyes became full of tears. The intima- 
tion was almost too much for her. 

‘*Qh, mother!” said Hetta. 

* But [ particularly said that it was to mean 
nothing.” 

“Oh. 

Why 
thought 


that makes it worse.” 


Hetta 


mother, 
interfere this 
Susan to herself. Had 
vhen Mr. Beekard Hetta a 
bound in ? Had she not smiled, 
looked gratified, and kissed her sister 
clared that Phineas Beckard was a nice, dear 
man, and by far the most elegant preacher at 
Why should Hetta be 


**T don’t see that, my dear,” 


in way, 


she interfered 
gave ‘Testament 
morocco and 


and de- 


the Springs so cruel 
said the mother. 

Hetta could not explain before her sister, so 
they all went to bed, 

On Thursday evening the drawing was finish- 
ed, 
rate in his presence, and he had gone on working 
in silence. ** There,” said he, late on Thursday 
‘I don’t know that it will be any bet- 
There, 
I hope that 
will neither burst with the frost nor yet be de- 
stroyed by fire ;” 
his finger 


Not a word had been said about it, at any 


evening, 
ter if I go on daubing for another hour, 
Miss Susan, there’s another bridge. 


and he gave it a light flip with 
and sent it skimming over the table. 

Susan blushed, and smiled, and took it 
Qh, it is beautiful!” she said. Isn't it beau- 
tifully done, mother?” And then all the three 
got up to look at it, and all confessed that it was 
excellently done. 

** And I am sure we are very much obliged to 


up. 


you,” said Susan, after a pause, remembering 
that she had not yet thanked him. 

**Oh, it’s nothing,” said he, not quite liking 
the word we.” 

On the following day he returned from his 
work to Saratoga about noon. This he had nev- 
er done before, and therefore no one expected 
that he would be seen in the house before the 
evening. On this occasion, however, he went 
straight thither, and, as chance would have it, 
hoth the widow and her elder daughter were out. 
Susan was alone in charge of the house. 

He walked in and opened the parlor door. 
There she sat, with her feet on the fender, with 
her work unheeded on the table behind her, and 
the picture— Aaron's drawing 
knees. 


-lying on her 
She was gazing at it intently as he en- 


ul 


> 


tered, thinking in her young heart that it pos- 
sessed all the beauties which any picture could 
possibly possess. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunn!” she said, getting up and 
holding the tell-tale sketch behind the skirt of 
her dress, 

**Oh, Miss Susan! I have come to tell your 
mother that I must start for New York this aft- 

noon, and be there for six weeks, or perhaps 

n rer,” 

** Mother is out,” said she. 

‘* Is she?” said Aaron. 

* And Hetta too. Dear me! And you'll be 
I'll go and see about it.” 


so sorry 


wanting dinner. 
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| had hardly more hope. 


| herself. 


Aaron began to swear that he could not Ppos- | 


he had dined once, and 


any thing to keep her 


sibly eat any dinner 

Was going to dine again 

from going. 

Sut you must have something, Mr. Dunn ;” 

and she walked toward the door. 
But he put his back to it. 

he, 


months.” 


Miss Susan,” 
“T guess I've been here nearly tw 


‘Yes, Sir, I believe you have,” she replied. 
inking in her shoes, and not knowing which 
Vay to look. 

** And I hope we have been good friends.” 


} 


si 


“Yes, Sir,” said Susan, almost beside herself | 


as to what she was saying. 

“-I'm going away now, and it seems to be such 
i time before TIL be back!” 

Will it, Sir?” 

‘*Six weeks, Miss Susan!” and he paused, 
looking into her eyes to see what he could read 
there. She leaned against the table, pulling to 
pieces a morsel of half-raveled muslin which she 
held in her hands; but her eyes were turned to 
the ground, and he could hardly see them. 

** Miss Susan,” he continued, ‘* I may as well 
Ile, too, 
was looking toward the ground, and clearly did 
not know what to do with his hands. ‘* The 
truth is just this: I—TI love you dearly, with all 
my heart. I never saw any one I ever thought 


speak out now as at another time.” 


so beautiful, so nice, and so good; and what's 
more, [ never shall. I’m not very good at this 
sort of thing, I know; but I couldn't go away 
from Saratoga for six weeks and not tell you.” 
And then he ceased. He did not ask for any 
love in return. His presumption had not got 
so far as that yet. He merely declared his pas- 
sion, leaning there against the door, and then 
stood twiddling his thumbs. 

Susan had not the slightest conception of the 
way in which she ought to receive such a declara- 
tion. She had never had a lover before. Nor 
had she ever thought of Aaron absolutely as a 
lover, though something very like love for him had 
been creeping over her spirit. Now at this mo- 
ment she felt that he was the beau-ideal of man- 
hood, though his boots were covered with the 
railway mud, and though his pantaloons were 
tucked up in rolls round his ankles. He was a 
fine, well-grown, open-faced fellow, whose eye 
was bold and yet tender, whose brow was full 


and broad, and all his bearing manly. Love 


Why else a 
her heart melted with pleasure when her mot] 
said that that second picture was to be accepte: 
But Any thing | 
the open truth. She well knew that. The open 
truth would not do at all. What would he 
mother say, and Hetta, if she were rashly to s 
that? Hetta, she knew, would be dead against 
such a lover, and of her mother’s approbation s 
Whiy they should dis 
prove of Aaron as a lover she had never as! 


him! Of cou she loved him. 


What was she to sav? 


There are many nice things which scem 
May 
be that Susan regarded a lover as one of the m. 
* Oh, Mr. Dunn! you shouldn't.” That, at 
first, was all that she could say, 
* Should not I?” said he. 


to be wrong only because they are so nice. 


Well, rh 


not. But there’s the truth, and no harm ey 
comes of that. Perhaps I'd better not ask v« 
for an answer now. But I thought it right v« 


should know it all. And remember this: [ o1 
care for one thing now in the world, and that 
And then he paused, thinkin 

probable that, in spite of ‘what he had said, | 
might perhaps get some sort of 
inkling of the state of her heart’s dis} Osition t 


vour love.” 


answer, s 


} ward him. 


sut Susan had at once resolved to take | 


} at his word, when he suggested that an imin¢ 


ate reply was not necessary. To say that s 
loved him was of course impossible; and to s 
She deten 


ined, therefore, to close at once with the offer 


that she did not was equally so. 


silence. 

When he ceased speaking there was a m« 
ment’s pause, during which he strove hard t 
read what might be written on her down-tun 
But he was not good at such readir 
‘Well, I guess Pll go and get my things 1 
he 
the door. 

** Mother will be in before you are gone, | 
suppose,”” said Susan. 


face. 


now,” seid, and then turned round to 0} 


‘*T have only got twenty minutes,” said h 
looking at his watch. ‘* But, Susan, tell | 


what I have said to you. Good-by,” and he put 
out his hand. He knew he should see her a; 

but this had been his dodge to get her hand 
his. 

** Good-by, Mr. Dunn,” and she gave him her 
hand. 

He held it tight for a moment, so that 
could not draw it away—could not if she would 
‘* Will vou tell your mother?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, quite in a whisper, ‘*] 
guess I'd better tell her.” And then she gave a 
long sigh. He pressed her hand again, and got 
it up to his lips. 

Dunn; don’t,” 
kiss it. 

‘*God bless you, my own dearest, dearest 
girl. I'll just open the door as I come down. 
Perhaps Mrs. Bell will be here,” and then he 
rushed up stairs. 

3ut Mrs. Bell did not come in. 


she said. But he did 


She and 


Hetta were at a weekly service at Mr. Beckard’s 


meeting-house, and Mr. Beckard, it seemed, had 
Susan, when left alone, sat down 
and tried to think. But could not think ; 
she could only love. She could use her mind 
only in recounting to herself the perfection of 


much to say. 


she 


that demigod whose heavy steps were so audible 
overhead, as he walked to and fro collecting his 
things and putting them into his bag. 

And then, just when he had finished, she be- 


thought herself that he must be hungry. She 
flew to the kitchen, but she was too late. Be- 
tore she could even reach at the loaf of bread 


he descended the stairs with a clatteri: 
and heard her voice as she spoke quickly 
O'Brien. 

‘* Miss Susan,” he said, ‘* don’t get 
for me, for I'm off.” 

*Oh! Mr. Dunn, I'm so sorry. You'll be 
iungry on your journey,” and she car 


NOSE, 


to Kate 


ne out to 

m in the passage. 

*T shall want nothing on the journey, de 
est, if you'll say one kind word to me.” 

Again her eves went to the ground. ** 
lo you want me to say, Mr. Dunn?” 

‘Say God bless you, Aaron.” 

**God bless you, Aaron,” said she; 
she was sure that she had not declared her love! 
He, however, thought otherwise, and 1 
New York with a happy heart. 

Things happened in the 
juickly, 


next fortnight rather 
Susan resolved to tell her 


but she res 


at once 
mother, 
Chat afternoon she got her mother to herself in 
Mrs. Bell’s own room, and the 
clean breast of it. 

** And what did you say to him, Susan?” 

**T said nothing, mother.” 

** Nothing, dear!” 

**No, mother, not a word. He told me le 
lidn’t want it.” She forgot how she had used 
his Christian name in bidding God bless him. 

**Oh dear!” said the 

** Was it very wrong?” asked Susan. 

sut what do you think yourself, 
asked Mrs. Bell, after a while. 
your own feelings ?” 

Mrs. a chair, and Susan 
was standing opposite to her against the foot of 
the bed. moving 
from her place, she threw herself into her mo- 
ther’s arms and hid her face on her mother’s 
shoulder. 


re made a 


widow. 
my child 2?” 
**What are 


Bell was sitting on 


She made no answer, but 


It was easy enough to guess what 
were her feclings. 

“But, my darling,” said the mother, ‘ you 
must not think that it is an engagement.” 

No,” 

“* Young men say these things to amuse them- 
selves.” Wolves she would have said had she 
spoken out her mind freely. 

**Qh, mother, he is not like that!” 

The daughter contrived to extract a promise 
from the mother that Hetta should not be told 
just at present. Mrs. Bell calculated that she 
had six weeks before her. As yet Mr. Beckard 
had not spoken out. But there was reason to 
suppose that he would do so before those six 


said Susan, sorrowfully. 
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self, 


o- 
ode 
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weeks would be over, and then 


she would be able 
to seek counsel from him. 

Mr. Beckard spoke out at the end of six days, 
and Hetta him. hope 


you'li loye your brother-in-law,” said she to Su- 


accepte 


san. 

“Oh! T will, indeed,” said Susan, and in the 
softness of her heart at the moment almost 
up her mind to tell. But Hetta was full 
of her own affairs, and thus it passed off. 

It was then arranged that Hetta should go 
and spend a week with Mr. Bi 
Old Mr. Beckard 
and now that the mate i 
proved of, it was thought well that Hetta should 
know her fvture husband's family. So she went 
for a week, and Mr. Beckard 
** He will be back in plenty of time for me t 
speak to him before Aaron Dunn's six weeks are 
over,” said Mrs. Bell to he 

But things did not go exactly as she expect- 


she 


made 


kard’s parent 


a farmer 


h was d 


wa 


went 


rself. 


ed. 
of the engaged couple there came a letter from 
Aaron saving that he would be at Saratoga that 

The railway people had ordered 
him down again Lys’ | rk. 
t to return 
1,” so said 


turn him 


On the very morning after the departure 


very evening 


for some days’ special w 


Then he was to 


to Saratog 


0 elsewh re, an 
** But he h 
Bell would not 


Ji 
** that 


ne. 


Mrs. 


the letter 


out into the strect even then, though the sum- 
mer might have come, and her regular lodgers 


{ might be « xpec ted.” 


“Oh dear, said Mrs. 
. hat she had no one of 
could ask advice, and that she must decide tha 
very day. Why had she let Mr. Beckard go 
without telling him? ‘Then she told Susan, 
and Susan spent the day trembling. Perhaps, 
thought Mrs. Bell, he will say nothing abont it. 
In such case 


Bell to her- 


tine 


whom she 


however, would it not be her duty 
to say something? Poor mother! She trem- 
bled nearly as much as Susan. 

hen the fatal knock 
e teathings were alread) 
already baked; for i 
Mr. Dunn his tea. 
Susan, when she heard the knock, rushed from 


It was dark w came at the 


door, Th 
tea-cake was 
rate, be 


necessarv to give 


her chair and took refuge up stairs. The widow 
long sigh, and settled her 
O'Brien, with willing step, opened the door, 
bade her old friend welcome. 

** How are the ladies ?” asked Aaron, trving 
to gather something from the face and 
the domestic. 

‘Miss Hetta and Mr. Beckard he gone off 
Utica, just man-and-wife like. And so they are; 
more power to them.” 

indeed; I'm very gla 


dress. Kate 


and 


gave a 


voice of 


said Aaron. 
And so he was; very glad to have Hetta the de- 

And then he made his 
way into the parlor, doubting much and ho} ing 
much. 

Mrs. Bell rose from her chair, 
look grave. Aaron clanced round the room fat d 
that not He walked 
straight up to the widow, and offered his hand, 


mure out of the way. 


and tried to 


saw Susan was there. 


: 
_ 
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which she took. It might be that Susan had 

ought fit to tell, and im such case it would 

not be right for him to compromise her ; so he 
said never a word. 

But the subject was too important to the mo- 

ther to allow of her being silent when the vou 


man stood before her, ‘** Oh, Mr. Dunn,” said 
she. * what is this you have been saying to Su- 
san ?” 


‘i have asked her to be my wife,” said he, 
wing himself up and looking her full in the 
face. Mrs. Bell’s heart was almost as soft as 
her daughter's, and it was sig gone ; but at 
the moment she had nothing to say but, ** Oh 
dear, oh dear !” 

*May I not call you mother ?” said he, taking 
both her hands in his. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear! But will you be good 
to ler? Oh, Aaron Dunn, if you deccive my 
child 

In another quarter of an hour Susan was 
tl 


kneeling at her mother’s knees with her face in 


her mother’s lap; the mother was wiping tea 


out of her eves; and Aare m Was standing by, } 


holding one of the widow's hands. 

*You are my mother too now,” said he. 
What would Hetta and Mr. Beckard say when 
they came back? But then he surely was not a 
wolt! 

‘There were four or five days left for the court- 
ship before Hetta and Mr. Beekard would 
turn—four or five days during which Susan might 
be happy, Aaron triumphant, and Mrs. Bell nerv- 
oils, Days I have said, but after al 


it was only 
the evenings that were so left. © Every morning 
Susan got up to give Aaron his breakfast, but 
Mrs. Bell got up also. Susan boldly declared 
her right to do so, and Mrs. Bell found no ob- 
jection which she could urge. But after that 
tron wasalway sabsent till seven or cight o'clock 
in the evening, when he would return to his 
tea. Then came the hour or two of lover's inter- 
course, 

But they were very tame those hours. The 
wislow still felt an undefined fear that she was 
wrong, and though her heart yearned to know 
that her daughter was happy in the sweet happi- 
ness of acce pte d love, yet she dreaded to be too 
confident. Not a word had been said about 
money matters; not a word of Aaron Dunn's 
relatives. So she did not leave them by them- 
selves, but waited with what patience she could 
for the return of her wise counselors. 

And then Susan hardly knew how to behave 
herself with her accepted suitor. She felt that 
she was very happy ; but perhaps she was most 
happy when she was thinking about him through 
the long day, assisting in fixing little things for 
his comfort, and waiting for his evening return. 
And as he sat there in the parlor, she could be 
happy there too, if she were but allowed to sit 
still and look at him; not stave at him, but raise 
her eyes every now and again to his face for the 
shortest possible glance, as she had been used to 
do ever since he came there. 

But he, unconscionable lover, wanted to hear 
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her speak, was desirous of being talked to, 
perhaps thought that he should by right be 
lowed to sit by her, and hold her hand. No su 
privileges were accorded to him. If they h; 
been alone together, walking side by side on tl 


green turf as lovers should walk, she would soo 
have found thet her ton 
faust enough no Under such cireun 


igue—have talk 


stances, when a girl's shyness has given way 
real intimacy, there is, in general, no end to he r 
power of chatting. But though there was mucl 
love between Aaron and Susan, there was as vet 
but little intimacy; and then, let a moth« rb 
ever so mothe rly and no mother could have 
more Of a mother’s tenderness than Mrs. B 
still her presence must be a restraint. Aa 
was very fond of Mrs. Bell; but nevertheless 
did sometimes wish that some domestic duty 
would take her out of the parle rfor a few h pp 
inutes, Susan went out very often, but Mrs 


Bell seemed to be a fixture. 

QOuee fora moment he did find her alone, im- 
mediately as he came into the house. 

**My own Susan, do you love me? Do 
so to me once ;” and he contrived to get his arm 
round her waist. 

‘Yes,’ she whi ispere but she sli }« d lil 
an eel from his hands, and left him only prepar- 
ing himself for a kiss; and then, when she 
to her room, half frightened, she clasped hi 
hands together, and bethought herself that sh 
did really love him with a strength and dept! 
of love which filled her whole existence. W!} 
should she not have told him something of al 
this ? 

And so the few days of his second sojourn at 
Saratoga passed away, not altogether satisfacto- 
rily. It was settled that he should return to 
New York on Saturday night, leaving Sarat 
on that evening; and as the Beckards— Hetta 
was already regarded quite as a Beckard—wer 
to be back to dinner on that dav, Mrs. Bell would 
have an ¢ pp rtunity of telling her wondrous 
tale. It might be well that Mr. Beckard should 
sce Aaron before his return. 

On that Saturday the Beckards did arrive just 
in time for dinner. It may be imagined that 
Susan’s appetite was not very keen, nor her man- 
ners very collected. But all this passed by un- 
observed in the importance attached to the vari- 
ous Beckard arrangements which came under dis- 
cussion. Ladies and gentlemen circumstanced as 
were Hetta and Mr. Beckard are, perhaps, a littl 
too apt to think that their own affairs are para- 
mount. But after dinner Susan vanished at 
once, and when Hetta prepared to follow her, de- 
sirous of further talk about matrimonial arrange- 
ments, her mother stopped her, and the disclosure 
was made. 

‘Proposed to her!” said Hetta, who per- 
haps thought that one marriage in a family was 
enough at a time. 

“Yes, my love. And he did it, I must say, 
in a very honorable way; telling her not to 
make any answer till she had spoken to me. 
Now that was very nice; was it not, Phineas ?” 
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irs. Bell had become very anxious that Aaron 
hould not be voted a wolf. 

‘And what 
asked the discreet Phineas. 


“Why, nothing absolutely decisive.” 


has been said to him since ?’ 


Oh, 


s. Bell! ** You see I know nothing as to his 


Nothing at all,” said Hetta. 

He isa man that will always earn his bread,” 
| Mr. 
heart for saying it. 


Seckard; and Mrs. Bell blessed him in 


‘+ But has he been encouraged ?” asked Hetta. 
* Well, yes he has,” said the 


-Then Susan, I suppose, likes him?” asked 


widow. 


“Well, yes she does,” said the widow. And 
conference ended in a resolution that Phineas 
sard should have a conversation with Aaron 
as to his worldly means and _ position ; 

| that decide 


or might not, be at 


he, Phineas, should ether 


n might, onee a 


ording to the tenor of that « 
m. Poor Susan, she w 


lover, ac 


as not told any thing 


if, without 


con- 


wou 
il ing her, n to decide 
hether or no she might marry P1 
Vh 


found, and thither 


Lineas ? 
ey knew where on the works Aaron was to 
Mr. Beckard rode after 
linner. We need not narrate at length the con- 

nee between the young men. Aaron at onc 

lared that he had nothing but what he 
san engineer, and explained that he held no 
rmanent situation on the line. He was well 
il at that present moment, but at the end 

summer he would have to look for employ- 


Mac 


ot 


**'Then you ean hardly marry at present?” s 
«liscreet minister, 


‘Pe 


And long engageme1 


laps not quite immediately.” 
its are never wise,” said 
» other. 
* Three or four months,” suggested Aaron. 
jut Mr. Beckard shook his head. 
Che afternoon at Mrs. Bell's house was melan- 
wly. The tinal decision of the 
follows: There was to be no engage- 


of course no correspondence. 


three judges 
as 
Aaron was 
told that it would be better that he should 
get lodgings elsewhere when he returned; but 
that he would be allowed to visit at Mrs. Bell's 
house, and at Mrs. Beckard’s, which was very 
considerate. If he should succeed in getting a 
permanent appointment, and if he and Susan 
still held the same mind, why then—ete., ete., 
ete. Such was Susan’s fate, as communicated 
to her by Mrs. Bell and Hetta. She sat still 
and wept when she heard it; but she did not 
complain. She had always felt that Hetta would 
be against her. 

** Mayn’t I see him, then?” she said, through 
her tears. 

Hletta thought she had better not. 
thought she might. 


nt; 
» be 


Mrs. Bell 
Phineas decided that they 
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might sl 

There vy to 

to lea he 
t Susan sl 


be no lovers’ farewell. 


1ouse at half past tive, but before 
iould be called down. Poor Sus in! 
and be 
plaining, but very sad. 

Sus soft, feminine, 


But Aaron Dunn was not very soft, was especial- 


at down moaned herself; uncom- 


Was and manageable 


lv masculine, and in some matters not easily 


manageable. When Mr. Beckard, in the widow's 
Hetta had retired in obedience to | 


informed | 


presence el 
iim of the court’s decision there 
the look he had worn when 
**Mrs. Bell,” he said, 
. h id encouraged his engagement ; and he did 
not understand why other people should now 
come and disturb it.” 

Not an engagement, Aaron,” said Mrs. Bell, 
piteously. 

** He was a 


knew his profe 


lover 
came over his face 


he burned the picture. 


ble and willing to work,” he said, 
What young ma 
age had done better than he had?” 


ion. 


{ round at them with perhaps more pride 


quite becoming. 


than was q 


Phe 


nu Mr. Beckard spoke out, very wisely no 
but perl a little len 
as well : ithers ane 


Sons and daug 
at he 


know 
hot ren I can not sav 


d muh too much th. 


aut 
thers, will well w 
need 
Aaron listened with much attention, but he un 
rstood perfeetly what the 
Many a man understands the purport of many a 
ut listening to one word ten. 

Mr. Beckard meant to be kind in his mann 
and indeed was so, only that Aaron could not 
pt as kin 
te 


look upon mys 


it his words. 


upshot of it Was. 


sermon with in 


lness any interference on his part. 


Mrs. Bell,” said he, 
If as enga 


ll you what, 


her as engaged to me, 
and I believe 
Aa 


Oil V5 

that’s her mind as well as mine.’ 

ron, you won't try to see her, or to 

write not in secret, will you?” 

*When I try to see her, I'll come and knock 

and if I write to her, I'l write to 

lress by the post. I never did and 

thing in secret.” 

you're good and honest,” said the 


never will do any 
‘1 know 
w, with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

asked he, 

sae suppose I may see her, at 

any rate, before Igo. My time’s nearly up now, 


‘Then why do you separate us? 
almost roughly. 
I guess.” 

And then Susan was called for, and she and 
Hetta came down together. Susan crept in be- 
hind her sister. Her eyes were red with weep- 
ing, and her appearance was altogether disconso- 
late. She had had a lover for a week, and now 
she was to be rovbed of him. 

** Good-by, Susan,” said Aaron, and he walked 
up to her without bashfulness or embarrassment. 
Had they all been compliant and gracious to him 
he would have been as bashful as his love; but 
now his temper was hot. ‘* Good-by, Susan,” 
and she took his hand, and he held hers till he 
had finished; ‘*and remember this, I look upon 
you as my promised wife, and I don’t fear that 


875 
nds, but only in full conclave. a 
m 
} 
4 
of all this. Po 
Better not,” said Hetta the demure. |__| 
1 
will only thu rs 
‘ 
t : 
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vou'll me. Atanv rate, Isha'n't deceive 
vou Good-by.” 
*Good-by, Aaron,” she sobbed. 


** 
ling!” 


and God bless you, 


and then, without saving a wor 


to any 
ent 


1¢ ¢ Ise, he tur ned his back u pon them and w 
Way. 
¢ There had been something ve rv consolate 
and very et to the poor girl in her lover's last 


word ‘and yet they had ¢ goar st made her trem- 
bl He had been so bold, n, and confi- 
dent. He | had seemed so aad to defy the im- 
pregnable discretion of Mr. Beckard. so to de- 
spise the demure propric ty of Hetta. But of 
this she felt sure, when she to question her 
heart, that she could never, ; never cease to 
| tter than all the wet sides, SI 
wo t—patiently patience 
and then, if he deserted her, she would die. 

In another month Hetta bee Mrs. ‘- 


ame 
ard, 


and loo 


Sus 


a littl 


as bri 


in brusl 


ed up 
pretty 


very lemaid. She wa 


servic 


sable, too, in arranging household matters 
hemming linen and sewing tablecloths, though, 
of course, in those matters did not do atenth 


of what Hetta 
Then the 
July, At 


did. 
summer came, the Saratoga 


and September, dm 


summer 


icust, ing which 


the widow's house was full: and Susan’s hands 
saved the pain of her head, for she was forced 
into occupation. Now that Hetta was gone to 
her own duties, it was necess that Susan's 


part in the household should be more prominent. 
Aaron did not come back to his work at Sara- 
toga. Why he did not they could not then learn. | 
During the whole long summer thx y heard no 
vd of him nor from him; and then, when the | 
cold winter months came and their boarders had 
ft them, Mrs. Beckard congratulated her sister 
in that she had given no further encouragement 
» a lover who had cared so little for her, 
was very hard to bear, but Susan did bear 
‘hat winter was very sad. 
Aaron Dunn till 


it. 
1 no- 
and 


They learne 


thing of about January, 


then they heard that he was doing very well. 
He was engaged on the Erie trunk line, was paid 
highly, and was much esteemed. And yet he 


neither came nor sent. 

‘* He hasan excellent situation,” 
ant told them. 

And a permanent one?” asked the widow. 

“Oh yes, no doubt,” said the g ‘*for 
[ happen to know that they greatly on 
him.” 

And yet he sent no word of love. 

After that the winter became very sad indeed. 
Mrs. Bell thought it to be her duty now to teach 
her daughter that, in all probability, she would 
see Aaron Dunn no more. It was open to him 
to leave her without being absolutely a wolf. He 
had been driven from the house when he was 
poor, and they had no right to expect that he 
would return now that he had made some rise 
in the world. ‘‘Men do amuse themselves 
that way,” the widow tried to teach her. 


He ’ she 


their inform- 


entleman;: 
count 


in 


is not like that, mother,’ said again. 


| but weak and weary. 
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“But they do not think so much of thos 
things as we d urged the mother, 

** Don't they said Susan, oh so sorrowful 
And so through the whole long winter mont 
she became paler and paler, and thinner 
thinner 

And then Tletta tric bed to console her with r 
ligion; and that, iaps, did not make things 

better, us consolation is the ] 
cure for all grief; but it must not be looked f 


pecially with regard to any individual so 
\ religi is man, should he become b nk 
ough the misfortunes of the world, will { 
true consolation in his religion even for that s 
row; but a bankrupt who has not thought 1 
‘such things will hardly find solace by tal 


gion for tl 


up re 
And Hetta 
her 


8} ial On casion, 
ilps, Was prudent 
She thought that was wick 
on Susan’s part to grow thin and pale for | 
of Aaron Dunn, and she h: idly hid her thou 
Susan was not sure but that it might be wic 
in no w tended to ] 
plump and rosy. So that in those she fi 
no comfort in her sister 


attempts. it 


ubt ay 


But her mother’s pity and soft love did « 
her sufferings, though it could not make tl 
CASE Her mothe r did not tell her t] 
wicked, or bid her read long sermor 
her to go oftener to the meetin: muse 


** Tle will never come a 


thi iin 
wrapped 
ned with her he: 


, With a 


lea 


one day a 


] 
id on her Mo- 


ioulder 
som, 
own darling!” said the mother, 
scly to her side. 
‘You think he never will— 
ld Mrs. Bell say 
she did not 


pressi 


ch, mother ?”’ 
heart 


think he ever w 


No, my child, I do not think he will.” 
And then the hot tears ran down 
me thick and frequent. 

‘ My 


mother 


darli 
together. 
s I wicke d to love him at the first 2” s! 
that night. 

*No, 


my 


and they wept 


exclaimed 


my child; you were not wicked « 
—at least I think not.” 
**Then why—why was he sent away?” It 


was on her tongue to ask 
paused and spared her mother. 
they were going to bed. The next mi ring 
san did not get up. She was not ill, she sa d, 
Would let } 
lie that day ? And then Mrs. Bell went down 
alone to her room, and sorrowed with all her 
heart for the sorrow of her child. Why, 

id she driven away from her door-sill the lov 
of an honest man ? 

On the next morning Susan again did not get 
up. Nor ¢ lid she he: ar, 


but 
This wa 


that question, 


or, if she heard, did she 


recognize, the steps of the postman who brought 
a letter to the door. 
breakfast, 
he brought 


Early, t the widow's 
the postman came, and the letter which 


was as follows : 
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have now got ¢ 
rie line, and the sa 


is ough for 
and I hope you 
I shall be down at Saratoga to-morrow evening. 


1 on the | 
nd a wife—at least I think so 


ll too, 

and I hope neither Susan nor you will refuse to recei 

Youra, affectionately, 
**AaBon DUNN.” 


That was all. It was very short, and did not 
iin one word of love; but it made the wid- 
ow’s heart leap for joy. She was rather afraid 
that Aaron was angry, he wrote so curtly, and 


with such a brusque, business-like attention to 
mere facts; buat surely he could have but one 
object in coming there. And then he alluded 
specially to a wife. So the widow’s heart leaped 
with joy. 

But how was she to tell Susan? She ran up 
stairs, almost breathless with haste, to the bed- 
room door. But then she stopped. Too much 
joy, she had heard, was as dangerous as too 
ie must think it over for a 
while; so she crept back in. 

But after breakfast—that is, when she had sat 
for a while over her tea-cup—she returned to the 


The letter 


much sorrow. St! 


room, and this time she entered it. 
was in her hand, but held so as to be hidden—in 
her left hand—as she sat down with her right 
arm toward the invalid. 

** Susan d 
chil 


ear,” she said, and smiled at her 
] ‘ 
eh, d 


, ‘you'll be able to get up this morning— 

‘+ Yes, mother,” said Susan, thinking that her 
mother ohjected to this idleness of her lying in 
bed. And so she began to bestir herself. 

**T don’t mean this very moment, love. In- 
1, I want to sit with you for a little while.” 
And she put her right arm affectionately round 
her daughter’s waist. 

** Dearest mother said Susan. 


} 


dee 


‘* Ah! there’s one dearer than me, I guess.” 
And Mrs. Bell smiled sweetly as she made the 
maternal charge against her daughter. 

Susan raised herself quickly in the bed, and 
looked straight into her mother’s face. 

** Mother, mother!” she said, ** what is it ? 
You've something to tell. Oh, mother!” An 
stretching herself over, she struck her hand 
against the corner of Aaron's letter. ‘ Mother, 
you've a letter! Is he coming, mother?” And 
with eager eyes and open lips she sat up, holding 
tight to her mother’s arm. 

** Yes, love, I have got a letter. 

Ts he—is he coming?” 

How the mother 
but she did answer, 


” 


and they were soon lying in 
cach other's arms, warm with each other’s tears. 
It would be hard to say which was the happier. 
Aaron was to be there that evening—that very 
evening. 
** Oh, mother, let me get up,” said Susan. 
But Mrs. Bell said no, not yet. Her darling 
was pale and thin; and she almost wished that 
Aaron was not coming for another week. What 
if he should come and look at her, and, finding 
her beauty gone, vanish again, and seek a wife 
elsewhere ! 
So Susan lay in bed thinking of her happi- 


| bing with joy. 


answered I can hardly tell ; 


OF SUSAN BELL. 


ness, dozing n 


} 


waked 


yw and again, and fearing, as she 
, that it was a dre: 
at that drawing of his, whic 
upon the bed 


looking constantly 
1 she kept outside 
nursing her love, and thinking 
of it, and endeavoring—vainly endeavoring—to 
arrange What she would say to him. 

‘** Mother,” she said, when Mrs. Bell went up 
to her, ‘* you won't tell Hetta and Phineas, will 
you? Not to-day, I mean.” 

Mrs. Bell agreed that it would be better not 
to tell them. Perhaps she thought that she had 
already depended too much on Hetta and Phin- 
eas in this matter. 


Susan's finery in the way of dress had never 
been extensive; and now, lately, in those last 
sad winter days, she had thought but little of 
her clothes. But when she began to dress her- 
self for this evening she did ask her mother, 
with some anxiety, what she had better wear. 
“Tf he loves you, he'll hardly see what you 
have on,” said the mother. But not the less 
was she careful to smooth her daughter's hair, 
ind make the most that might be made of those 
| fuded roses. 
! How Susan’s heart beat— how both their 
hearts beat—as the hands of the clock came 
round to seven! And then, sharp at seven, 
came the knock—that same bold, ringing knock 
hich Susan had so soon learned to know as be- 
mging to Aaron Dunn. 

* Oh! mother, 
she cried, starting from her chair, 


W 
k 
I had better go up stairs,’ 


** No, dear; you would only be more nerv- 
ous.” 

‘* Yes, mother, I will go.” 

** No, no, dear; you have not time.” 

And then Aaron Dunn was in the room. 

She had thought much what she would say to 
him; but had not yet quite made up her mind. 
It mattered, however, but very little. On what- 
ever she might have resolved, her resolution 
would have vanished to the wind. Aaron Dunn 
into the room; and in one second she 
found herself in the centre of a whirlwind, and 
his arms were the storms that enveloped her on 
every side. 


came 


** My own, own darling girl!” he said, over 
and over again, as he pressed her to his heart, 
quite regardless of Mrs. Bell, who stood by, sob- 
** My own Susan!” 

** Aaron, dear Aaron!” she whispered. 

But she had already recognized the fact that, 
for the present meeting, a passive part would be- 
come her well, and save her a deal of trouble. 
She had her lover there quite safe—safe beyond 
any thing that Mr. or Mrs. Beckard might have 
to say to the contrary. She was quite happy, 
only that there were symptoms, now and again, 
that the whirlwind was about to ingulf her once 
more. 

‘* Dear Aaron, I am go glad you are come,” 
said the innocent-minded widow, as she went up 
stairs with him to show him his room; and then 
he embraced her also. 

** Dear, dear mother!” he said. 
On the next day there was, as a matter of 
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course Hetta and Phineas 
came down, and discussed the whole subject of 
the coming marriage with Mrs. Bell.  Hetta, 
at first, was not quite certain. Ought they not 
to inquire whether the situation was perma 

‘** T won't inquire at all,” said Mrs. Bell, with 
an energy that startled both the daughter and 


, a family conclave. 


n-in-law., ‘*T would not part them now—no, 
not if- And the widow shuddered as she 
thought of her daughter's sunken eve and pale 


hee ks. 

‘* He is a good lad,” 
trust will make 
wife.” 


‘and I 


a sober and steady 


said Phineas ; 
she him 

And so the matter was settled. 

During this time Susan and Aaron were walk- 
ing along the Balston Road; and they also had 
settled the matter—quite as satisfactorily 
Such was the courtship of Susan Bell. 


BLACK TARN, 
CHAPTER I. 
4 [ AURENCE, I tell you again, your only 
4 chance is a good marriage. 


‘*T know that, mother, by heart; you have 
told me so before; oftener than you scem to re- 
member.” 

** And my anxiety displeases you?” 

‘*No; but your importunity wearies me.” 

‘“*You are ungrateful, Laurence, and 
spectful,” said Mrs. Grantley, in an unmoved 
voice, but with stately disapprobation. 

**Am Iso? Tam afraid it is my way,” said 
Laurence, indifferently . ** However,” he added, 
rising and lounging against the chimney-piece, 
where he stood, stroking his mustache, ‘ we 
need not quarrel. 


disre- 


My father and you managed 
to diminish the old estate by some thousands: I 
have not been behindhand; and now we are 
both doing our best—you on your side, I on 
mine—to bring the whole thing to the dogs. I 
do not blame you, but you are horribly extrava- 
gant; upon my soul you are, So am I.” 

: nce, I am surprised that you should 
80 Offend against good taste—and me.” 

Mrs. Grantley spoke with perfect breeding, 
calmly but displeasedly, with a stately Junonic 
kind of anger that was really very grand. 

‘Let it pass,” said Laurence. ‘I forgot 
your susceptibilities on that point. However, 
here we are in evil case enough, and now what 
is to be done? A marriage, you say. Well, a 
marriage. Who shall it be?” 

**T decline speaking with you, Laurence, while 
you adopt this mocking tone. If you mean a 
serious discussion, good; but I am in no humor 
for persiflage,” said Mrs. Grantley, sternly. 

‘*Fie! What does Shakspeare say of suspi- 
cion and a guilty mind? Or who is it—Pope, 
TThomson’s Seasons, or Mrs. Hemans ?” 

‘* We will end the conversation, if you please,” 
said Mrs. Grantley, rising in her turn. ‘* You 
are impertinent, and you know I never submit 
to impertinence. When you choose to discuss 


‘¢'Laur 
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the quest’on with propricty 
resume the subject.” 
**Well, I will be serious,” said Laurence, jn 
a slightly less bantering tone. 
if that is too his 
be good-natured. 


I shall be happy 


Be just: or, 
1 a flight for your ethical wings, 


‘This marriage is for your good 
yet I am to be the only victim 
me at least the luxury of kicking while 
Now let us go fairly through 
Miss Sefton?” He langhed, 
but it was not quite a natural laugh, and, stran 
ly enough, he, whose general look was fixed ; 
steady, now kept his eyes bent down, intent « 
the condition of his nails. ‘She has money, [| 
he added, in a jeering kind of way. 
** Fifty pounds a year, if a penny.” , 

** Jane Storey has more than that,” said Mrs, 
Grantley, quietly. 

** Jane Storey can not speak English, and ves- 
terday called me ‘Sir.’ No, mother, not Jane 


as well as mine; 
Grant 
vou harness me. 
the available list. 


believe,” 


Storey—ino.” 


“T oyn she is not very accurate in the 
of verbs and pronouns, and it would not be pl 
ant to have a person at the head of the Grantley 
table saying, ‘Sir, will you take any of t! 
beautiful leg of mutton?’ Otherwise she is 1 
bad. She has decent tecth and tolerable hair, 
and quite a Cinderella foot. But I do not pr 
her, Laurence. Gold leaf should be thick 
covers dross, and Jane Storey’s is not quit 
deep enough to hide the base metal underneath. 
There is Miss Ainsworth—what of her ?” 

‘¢With red hair, and a hand like a butcher's 
fist.” 

hair. 
has red hair. 
you are fastidious. 


Twenty thousand pounds 

She will not do? Ah! 
What then of Emma Lauri 
sinking the parentage ?” 


never 


** A tallow-chandler’s daughter, and not much 
unlike her father’s advertising mould. IT alw 
thought you somewhat choice and aristocratic in 
your ideas; but it seems as if the want of moncy 
had brought the want of other things, too, in its 
train. Yet, if you can not be prudent, at least 
sin like a gentlewoman. Be true to our class, 
if not honest to our tradespeople.” 

“You are right: I have stooped too low. 
Birth is, of course, one of the necessities, as well 
as money, and we must have both united,” said 
Mrs. G “Let 
me see—you do not like the Storey, nor t! 
Ainsworth, nor yet the Laurie? What, then, 
do you say of Annie Sibson? Here you have 
every thing, Laurence; family, fortune, cduca- 
tion; nothing missing from the list.” And Mrs. 
Grantley looked at her son with a hard, fixed 
gaze, which, as he well knew, meant every thing 
possible to human will. 

‘¢ Annie Sibson! <A poker in petticoats, a fish, 
a mere nonentity, without grace, intelligence, 
or beauty ; and forty years old at the least !” 

‘* My dear boy, if you are looking for a gilded 
Venus, Iam afraid you will go wifcless forever. 
Annie Sibson was only twenty-nine last Novem- 
ber, and is a very charming young woman—” 

“She is a horror, mother! the worst of the 


VS 


rantley, with dangerous suavity. 
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jot. What on earth could have put ber into 
vour head ?” 
oe Necessity, Laurence, and fate. 
son has fifty thousand pounds ; 
und you will marry her. You know this as well 
as I do.” 
‘* Loves me! As cod-fish do. She 
not unlike a cod-fish herself—watery blue 
eves, leaden skin, gaping mouth, and lint-white 
‘air. She would make no end of a caricature.” 
** Laugh as you like, Laurence, Annie Sibson 
Yet, perhaps, you had better take 
t as you do, with a jest and a smile: 


Annie Sib- 


she loves vou, 


She love 


is vour fate. 
you might 
take it worse,” observed Mrs. Grantley, 
tentiously. 

‘*Or not at all,” said Laurence, turning pale, 
as he always did when angry. ‘* Lam not foreed 
to marry the girl, [suppose ? Do you really be- 
lieve that I have no free-will left, no self-asser- 

m, at thirty-two years old? If you do, you 
will find yourself mistaken.” 

‘You are absurd and childish; and show the 
weakness of your arguments by their violence. 
Or, indeed, do I care 
about your marriage in any way, for myself?” 

‘Has your jointure nothing to do with it?” 
said Laurence. 
there to wash out with a golden sponge ? 


sen- 


Do I force you to marry ? 


** Are there no awkward items 
You 
are self-denving, mother, I know; always were; 
bat not quite to the point of planning a rich 
marriage for your son that shall not be adyan- 
tageous to yourself as well.” 

** Have it as you will. Only remember what 
Warner said in his letter to-day; the mort; 
suddenly called in, and another mortgage 
came amount not to be had; that heavy bill of 
Lyon's to be met this day week; Marshall's ac- 
ceptances falling due; the embarrassment, nay, 
Laurence, the ruin that is threatening vou unless 
promptly bought off. What have I to do with 
all this, you say? Simply to remind you that 
Annie Sibson has fifty thousand pounds ; that 
she loves you; and that the game is in your own 
hands. Annie Sibson will be at the ball to- 
night, and letter must be answered 
to-morrow.” 

‘* My mother makes me religious,” said Lau- 
rence, as she left the room; ‘* she makes me be- 
lieve in devils.” 

He sat and brooded over all that she had said, 
forced to admit that the inexorable laws of ex- 
pedienecy and worldly prudence were with her, 
and that his wisest course would be to marry 
Annie Sibson, and so stave off the Jews and the 
auctioneers. True, she was disagreeable, ugly, 
and ill-bred; while May Sefton— But 


r the 


then 
the money—that magic fifty thousand pounds— 
while poor, pretty May had only her wavy chest- 
nut hair, and her large blue Irish eyes, her 
frank smile and tender heart, her simplicity, her 
grace, her lovingness and her beauty, and a pal- 
try fifty pounds a year—scarcely enough to buy 
her gloves and bouquets! If May Sefton could 
but have had Annie's fortune, Laurence thought, 
the whole thing would have been perfect, and 
two people might be happy, instead of one a 
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miserable sacrifice. Not that Laurence had 
any reason to believe that May loved him more 
than she loved Fido, her Skye terrier, or Muff, 
her Persian cat. But Laurence Grantley could 
not anticipate a refusal from any woman; nor, 
indeed, need he have ce. Who conld 
be found to refuse him oung, handsome, ¢« 


feared one. 


old family, reputed wealthy, acknowledge 


most agreeable man of the county, perfectly well- 
bred, and rather clever ? 

Half the county had gathered at the Assiz 
ball to do full honor to the wretches who had 
been sentenced to be hanged, transported, or 
imprisoned. Sut of all the 
a greater sensation than the Grantleys of 
Hall. They ranked among the first familie 
the place ; 
what matter if every acre, even to the bare crag 
about that desolate Black Tarn up on tl 
yonder, was mortgaged to its full value ?—and 
Mother and 


stewards or 


euests ne 
guest n 


they were the largest land-own 


were decidedly the leading people. 

~aded list, whether of 
subscriptions ; their doings supplied the local 
papers with one or two paragraphs weekly ; they 
were foremost in thing 
chial, scientific, or social; 
ered complete that had not the countenance of 
the Hall. Then Mrs. Grantley 
was a local drawing-room queen, or milliner’s 


son he every 


everv 


political, 
nothing was consid- 


the family at 


Juno, whose beauty and breeding made society 
Neither had the late 
Mr. Grantley been false to the family tradi- 
tions. <A brave, kindly-hearted, open-handed, 
energetic man, full of energy and manliness fla- 
vored with a certain full-bodied pomp, which 
does not sit ill on men of six feet, hard riders, 
fast livers, kind landlords, and generous neigh- 
bors—his death had left a gap which even Lau- 
rence himself had not filled up. But Laurence 
was doing his best to prove worthy of his name, 


proud of her leadership. 


and was now only slightly behind the place 
which his father’s memory yet held in public 
ypinion. Lavish, a little haughty, and intense- 
ly proud, but kind-hearted and social, what faults 
he had did not show, and his virtues were ren- 
dered all the brighter by the silver-gilt 
setting. And he was not such a bad fellow aft- 
er all. 

So when the mother and son entered the room 
the whole assembly rose to greet them as if 


of the 


they had been the chief magnates of the land, 
and Grantley Hall the Windsor Castle of En- 
gland, instead of only Windsor Castle of the 
county. 

Mrs. Grantley was used to this kind of hom- 
age; she accepted it as her due, gracefully, if 
not gratefully, with dignified condescension, not 
with excitement or embarrassment. Do we not 
all know women who simply suffer love and per- 
mit admiration? ‘To-night she was more than 
ordinarily gracious. She threw into her greet- 
ings such an impalpable kind of flattery—she 
was so full of sympathy and thought for every 
one—that she raised her popularity up to the 
highest pinnacle, and brought the whole shire, 


so to speak, on its knees at her feet. Laurence 


: 
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Was quite as popular, Perhaps less so with the 
men than with the women, who yet all com- 
bined to praise Mrs. Grantley loudly, and to 
profess the most unbounded admiration of her, 
from her millinery to her morals. Her son 
was only mentioned by them as an accident. 
But this is a way women have with the stately 
mothers of well-looking sons, unmarried and de- 
sirable. 

The first dance had been gone through when 
the ¥ enter ad; but some of the ‘* best girls” were 
sitting in a small knot apart, as was the cus- 
tom. ‘To most of them the ball had not begun 
till Mr. Laurence Grantley appeared. May 
Sef mu, the decided belle of the room, all in 
white and water-lilies, was surrounded by half 
nu dozen aspirants, and smiled pleasantly and 
equally on all: even sometimes favoring with a 
kind of human recognition that intense vulga- 
rian, the local lawyer, who, though of course not 
‘*in their set,” was yet slightly known to the 
Seftons, as the local inn-keeper might have been, 
or the postmaster, or the exciseman, or any oth- 
er second-class individual permitted to exist. 
By her side was Annie Sibson, the great heiress, 
in cold blue, as cold as herself, under the chape- 
ronage of May’s mother; the Lord Lieutenant's 
handsome daughter, in black and gold, was with 
them; and the Bishop's tall niece, in strong- 
colored pink, helped out by hard trimmings 
wine-bottle color. Laurence lounged up to the 
group, bland and gracious, and was greete 
with a volley of smiles and bright glances such 
as might have brought a dead man to life. 
May’s sweet face dimpled from brow to chin as 
he bent down and spoke to her softly — more 
softly than to the others—and a pretty triumph 
broke like sunshine from her eyes. He was go- 
ing to take her out the first, she thought ; and 
that was always a coveted distinction. But aft- 
er speaking with her for a few moments, Lau- 
rence suddenly turned to Annie Sibson, and ask- 
ed her to waltz with him—asked her somewhat 
abruptly, and not as he had spoken to May— 
without looking at her, but keeping his eyes 
raised just above the level of her head—pecu- 
liarities of manner which Miss Annie did not 
seem to notice; for her leaden cheek took a 
warmer tinge, and her dulled face brightened 
perceptibly as she walked up the room leaning 
on his arm; her mouth half-open, and her long 
throat craned into an angle as usual. ‘It was 
Antinoiis and the eldest daughter of Hecate,” 
said classical Mrs. Gray, the terror of all the 
young men in the neighborhood, 

Mrs. Grantley smiled graciously as they pass- 
ed her, and, turning to her neighbor, said, with 
condescending benignity, ‘* That dear girl, An- 
nie Sibson, is really a great favorite of mine. 
She is not pretty; but so amiable, so good !— 


and singularly well-informed ; with what our | 
fathers would have said, a pretty turn for sci-| 


ence. 

** Not much manner,” said the neighbor, who 
had daughters of her own—pretty girls with- 
out fortunes. Annie Sibson, with her fifty 


thousand pounds, was a thorn in her mate 
side. 

““Shy? Yes, undeniably so; but that is ni 
fault, my dear Mrs. Craven, in these days ot 
Spanish hats and Balmoral boots. I would we 
had a few more shy young ladies among us. 
Mrs. Grantley, like all women of the Junonic 
order, had a profound aversion to  piquancy, 
whether in dress or in character; and Mrs. 
Craven's three daughters were three brunettes, 
with the shortest and reddest of petticoats, and 
the smallest and jauntiest of hats. The con- 
versation dropped, and Mrs. Craven felt discom- 
fited. 

May Sefton looked on while the pair whirl- 
ed rapidly past her; a shade paler and mor 
thoughtful than she was a moment ago; puz- 
zled too, and not able to read the riddle just of 
fered to her. ‘Then she stood up to waltz with 
that most insufferable of all coxcombs, Charley 
Fitzallen (who fancied himself in love with 
her), in obedience to a sarcastic request from 
Laurence ‘that she would not disappoint Mr. 
Fitzallen for his pleasure!” But either pride, 
or the buoyancy of youth, or perhaps a little 
justifiable dissimulation, soon brought back her 
smiles, and she danced with every one, and 
talked and laughed, and did her pretty little 
harmless tale of flirting quite merrily. And 
when Laurence, late in the evening, came to 
demand the honor of her hand for the next 
polka — still speaking softly, and looking into 
her eyes with tender admiration—he found her 
engaged so many deep there was no hope lett 
for him. 

Iie turned away with a bitter, loving, despair- 
ing speech. May looked after him with wonder- 
ing pain, as again he whirled off with Annie Sib- 
son, who, the young men used irreverently to 
say, danced like a giraffe. 

Laurence had danced so often with her to- 
night that gossips laid their heads together, 
whispering their comments; one, bolder than 
the rest, even venturing to congratulate Mrs. 
Grantley on the coming accession of fortune to 
her son; congratulating the young lady, also, 
on her success where all others had failed to fix. 
Whereat Mrs. Grantley looked grand and stony, 
answering, ‘* I do not understand you,” as grave- 
ly as if a royal sphinx had spoken. 

Before Annie was shawled and in the car- 
riage Laurence Grantley had proposed and was 
accepted, The next day Warner was written 
to, and all these terrible embarrassments, press- 
ing so fiercely onward, were disposed of with 
the off-hand insolence of inexhaustible re- 
sources. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Grantley marriage was a most brilliant 
affair. No marriages are so demonstrative as 
those which are made for interest, and where all 
the love is on one side; for the less people have, 
the more they seem bound to assume. Magnit- 
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ivent wedding presents; a battalion of uphol- 
<terers and decorators to fit the old Hall for the 
ming bride, a lavishness of expenditure, and 
i“ of taste, that would been 


princely if it had not been profligate; and then 


have 


orgeousness 


the world said how handsomely Laurence Grant- 
lev was acting, and to be sure he loved that un- 

teresting Annie Sibson after all, and had not 
married her for her money only. Annie half 
thought so herself; disagreeable women gener- 
lly believe themselves irresistible ; vet there 
yas a test which, in spite of her confidence, she 
thought it only wise to apply: and that test 
was. the settlements. She had very cleverly 
managed to put off to the last the signing of 
these important papers, and had refused all dis- 
cussion on the point in a manner not to be gain- 
saved. She had left all this to her lawyer and 
her guardian, she said; they would do what was 
right. And what they did was to take good 


» of her—very good care. 


al When, therefore, 
the papers came down for signature the night 


vefore the wedding, they were not quite what 
Mrs. Grantley or had 
Annie’s lawyer and guardian—at least, she said 

was done by them—had interpolated a few 
vhrases here and there, which left her in a far 
better position than had been agreed on. In 
fact, they left her supreme, with the Grantleys 
** nowhere.” 

The Grantleys made some strong representa- 
tions on the subject, but Annie opposed only a 
lull, dead, 


they simply fought without result, and wearic d 


Laurence anticipated, 


negative resistance, against which 


themselves in vain. As it was really of vital 
importance to get the interest of the money, if 
nothing else, they were obliged at last to give 
in, and leave her absolute possession of her fifty 
thousand pounds. 

She had had aims—the one to marry 
Laurence Grantley, the other to keep her for- 
tune to herself: She did 
not know how Laurence cursed her in his heart 
as she sat with her filmy eyes fixed immovably 


two 


and she earried both. 


on the wall, her whole aspect one of imbecile 
obstinacy ; and she would not have much cared 
if she had known. Annie Sibson never turned 
aside from her own path because other people 
cried out that she walked over their grounds, 
and took more than was her right. ‘ Let them 
keep their gates shut, and their fences, as I do 
mine,” said Annie, hedging in her bit of ground 
doggedly. 

As when it came to the question of the sign- 
ing, Laurence Grantley had gone too far to re- 
treat with honor, he was forced to know him- 
self overreached. So the farce went on with 
its intended splendor, though the principal actor 
had lost half his fees, and the tinsel garlands all 
their bloom. May Sefton was a bridemaid— 
all the beauties of the county were bridemaids 
—and her beauty never looked so bewitching 
as when she stood behind Laurence Grantley’s 
fish.” Laurence felt his haughty heart rise 
bitterly as he led her from the altar; bound, 
fettered, married for life; married to her, with 
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May Sefton following on their steps, talking 
gayly and, as it seemed, unconcernedly with th 
Bitter, bitter the man 
thoughts in that short passage from the altai 
to the vestry; dully triumphant the ungainl; 
bride’s; undefined and somewhat tumultuous 
May Sefton’s, who could not help thinking that 
Laurence had liked her bette: 
than all the rest, and even now spoke to her dit- 
ferently than he May knew 
how to keep her own secrets. 

In the vestry Laurence nearly lost his seli- 
in a tone of fa- 
miliarity and command, desired him to pick uj 
her handkerchief, which she had let fall. Ih 
was the Wife’s voice, the possessor’s, the com- 
mand of rightful ownership and public pledge 
Sut he did her bidding gracefully and gallantly ; 
for he was too proud to give the world occasioi 


groomsman, were 


Grantley once 


spoke to the rest. 


control, when Annie, strange 


for talk, and, come what might, he was resolved 
that no learn his Anni 
smiled, and looked round with dull complacenes 
if a 
latest trick. 

The breakfast passed decorously enough, and 
they went off on the wedding-tour with all pom} 
and cireumstanee. Mrs. Grantley said to her- 
self that Laurence would now be able to mould 


one should secret. 


showman had shown off his spaniel’s 


as 


her to his own will—brides are so malleable !— 
and that if things were not in true shape when 
they returned, then she, Mrs. Grantley, queer 
and autocrat of the county, would undertake th 


task. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

“Mrs. Lavcrence Grantiey at home.” 

The neighborhood received cards bearing this 
notification, and the neighborhood went up in 
family parties to the Hall. 

Every one may come once,” Annie's 
silent decision; ‘‘that is, for the Grantleys ; 
but / will arrange who comes twice.” 

The war had begun. It had virtually begun 
in the vestry when Annie paraded her new-made 
husband's obedience, and settled herself in he 
place as the dominator of the whole. It had 
been going on ever since; and a war with Annic 
no trifle. Worse to bear than the most 
passionate outbursts of violence and wrath was 
her inert that 
undefined resistance which offers no point o 
hold to an antagonist, and simply fails to suc- 
Had she ever refused a request in an- 


was 


was 
resistance : smooth, unangular. 


cumb, 
ger, ever argued a point openly, ever spoken 
vehem«¢ ntly or with the exaggeration of ] assion ? 
Never; but she sat with the half imbecile ex- 
pression upon her which she assumed when ob- 
She would have held her point to the 
She had an irresistible ar- 


stinate. 
Day of Judgment. 
gument in her power of appointing her heir; for 
she had reserved this right absolutely and un- 
conditionally, and held it like a coiled lasso over 
the head of her husband. So that if Laurence 
| Grantley wished his marriage to be of any real 


‘ 
~ 
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ulterior advantage to him, he must keep her in 
good-humor; which meant, that he must let her 
have her own way unchecked. 

Even Mrs. Grantley’s position was precarious. 
** 1 think it would be better it your mother had 
a separate establishment before we return,” said 
Annie one day, at Rome; and Laurence, who 
knew his bride a little better now than at first, 
knew that his mother’s tenure of royalty was at 
an end. 

He made no reply, but wrote home at once, 
repeating what his wife had said, but somewhat 
nore roundly and offensively ; for as Laurence 
had no love, though a vast deal of admiration 
tor his mother, and as she had no reversions 
which might keep him in check, he never cared 
to diplomatize with her, or to soften what might 
be offensive. 

Mrs. Grantley received his letter scornfully. 
“It will be strange if I can not maitriser such 
a nonentity as Annie Sibson,” she wrote: and 
staid on. 

Annie never resumed the subject while abroad ; 
but while they were crossing the Channel to En- 
gland, she said, letting her words fall like wa- 
ter-drops, without clearness of enunciation, em- 
phasis, or expression: ** Has Mrs. Grantley left 
the Hall yet ?” 

** No,” said Laure nee, shortly. 

**T think she had better,” said Annie. 

**She has no wish to do so,” said Laurence. 
** Neither do J desire it.” 

‘“*T think she had better,” repeated Annie. 

** Tell her so yourself, Mrs. Grantley. Take 
her to your 
perhaps you will not find the task 
30 easy as you imagine.” 

**T think she had better go,” was all Annie’s 
answer; and the subject dropped. 


my mother in hand and manage 
own liking; 


When they got home they found Mrs, Grant- 


ley still lady paramount; receiving Annie gra- 
ciously, and patronizing her on her return with 
marvelous effects of black velvet and costly lace. 
Annie hung her lip and looked stupid, received 
all these demonstrations very coldly, and did 
not in any manner respond to them ; but before 
an hour was out, and before Mrs. Grantley knew 
what had happened, she found herself set aside, 
her orders opposed, her assertions contradicted 
flatly—without passion or excitement, but un- 
equivocally—the servants made to understand 
who was now the real mistress; and the whole 
reins of management taken, without foree, but 
irresistibly, from her hands. Mrs. Grantley’s 
tactics were of no avail against a system that 
had nothing tangible, and against a person whom 
it was impossible to excite or bring to bay. 

“*T think you would be better in a house of 
your own,” she used to say about once a day, as 
her sole answer to Mrs. Grantley’s stately rep- 
resentations that on such and such an occasion 
--contradicting her flatly at table, refusing her 
the carriage, rescinding her orders, or the like 


—she had acted unbecomingly, and without due 
regard to her (Mrs. Grantley’s) position. , And 
at last, by force of her unceasing insults, always 
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very quietly given, she shouldered out the eld 
lady and forced her to go. 
rel, no tumult, 


There Was 
scandal. Mrs. Grantley’s 
pride could no longer submit, and she went. ; 
**T think she is best said Annie, im- 
perturbably, when the last shred belonging t 
the former mistress had disappe ared from th 
Hall. Then she went to pore over the aquari- 
um, and her chameleon; for she had a 
kind of sympathy with all bloodless creatures, 
kind of scientifi 
trying her hand at photography, model- 
but 


no quar- 
no 


gone, 


tease 


and was great in a shallow 
play : 
ing, and various unexciting amusements ; 
especially given up to her water world. 
What she did with Mrs. Grantley she di 
With the visitors to the Hall. 
did not like took care not to call again. 
did nothing overt; said nothing that could b 
rey ated as personally insok net; but 
ire ther so disagre eable, that those whom she did 


1 also 
Those wh« m she 


She 
Was alto- 


not affect left the house irrecone ilably otfended, 
The only 
against her was Mr. Clay 
Jones, the country lawyer, who lived o1 


and never entered it a second time. 
one who stood out Ki 


edge of the great world of the county, and ap- 
peared at the Assize ball as May Sefton’s distant 
admirer. Laurence used to give this person an 
oceasional dirty job to do, and Jones prized his 
slender footing in the Hall too much to relinquish 
it, cost what it would in self-respect to retain. 
His skin was as thick as a rhinoceros’s hide; to 
all Mrs, Laurence’s undefined insults he opposed 
a callous impudence that would not be abashed, 
would not b 
1er back as good as sl 


a vulgar self-complacency that 
ruffled. ‘*He gave | 
brought,” he used to say ; 
It was the file and the 
had the best of it. 
Thus, whether she liked it or not, she had 
to endure his visits, and somehow Mr. Clarke 


and not without truth 


ranite; and the granit 


Jones managed to make them tolerably frequent : 
perpetually coming up to the Hall with small 
bits of local information, which * he thought it 
right Mr. Grantley should know.”  Laurenc 
suffered him to prowl about in this manner, 
partly useful, and 
partly because he understood the secret antago- 


because he was sometimes 
nism going on, and was not sorry to see his wife 
foiled at her own game. 

If the bull-necked, insolent country lawyer 
were Annie’s sore point, the settlements, and a 
loan which Laurence wanted to raise on her 
security, were his. Annie would not do hiin 
‘*T married to be mistress of the 
Hall, not to be a beggar,” she used to say ; 
you need not ask, for I never will.” 

As yet Laurence had not got much good out 
of his marriage. True, there was the will drawn 
up in his favor and leaving him absolute pos- 
session after death, which, with much trouble 
and bitterness on both sides, Laurence had in- 


this service. 


duced her to sign. But he had no great satis- 
faction in this, for whenever he vexed Annie— 
and she was always being vexed—she threatened 
to revoke it, and ‘** leave him the ruined spend- 
thrift she found him.” In short, she led him & 
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cad life about this same will, and, indeed, about 
everv thing else; and made the sin of his mer- 
cenary marriage bring its own punishment with 
it, and that speedily. And all this time she 
kept, carefully locked up in a secret drawer, an- 
other and a later will, duly signed and attested, 
which left all she had to a certain Mrs. Janc 
Gilbert, of Eagley, in another county, ‘‘ in rep- 
aration of the wrong done her.” So Annie had 
immense satisfaction in her dealings with her 
husband, whom she annoyed by an appearance 
and deceived by a reality. 

She had had this second and secret will drawn 
up immediately on her signing the first, and 
when she had become perfectly aware why she 
had been married. For Laurence, though gen- 
erally careless and good-natured enough with 
her: respecting her for her ‘* good family”— 
which sense of good family was his great weak- 
if not loving her for her person, had once 
unfortunately lost his temper and common sense, 


ness— 


and had told her, in clear, sharp, incisive terms, 
that he had never loved her; that he had mar- 
ried her solely for her money; that he cursed 


ie day he ever met her, and wished he or she 
iad died at the church door. Annie treasured 
up all these wild words carefully, and registered 
a vow that never, from that day, should a far- 
thing of her money flow into the Grantley coffers, 
and that, come what might, she would be re- 
venged. So wretched Laurence was no better 
off than if he had married dear May—loving, 
beautiful May—and her paltry thousand pounds. 

“Would that I had!” he groaned in despair. 
**Would that I had dared to be brave and true 

to face my position and claim May’s happy 
love!” 


t 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lavrence had been married nearly a year ; 
and it had been a year of unmitigated misery to 
him. Every day added to the alienation, and 
every day developed some new unloveliness in 
Annie. There was no pretense, now, of even 
- good-will between them, and Laurence had al- 
ready begun to speculate on the best manner of 
their separation, Annie took no pains to con- 
ceal her temper: he, none to conceal his dis- 
gust ; she distinctly declined to help him in his 
embarrassments: he as distinctly told her that 
this was his only reason for marrying her, and 
that, if it failed, she was nothing but an encum- 
brance. So things went very badly at Grantley 
Hall, and only wrath and enmity reigned be- 
tween the miserable pair. 

One day, a cold, wretched winter's day, when 
the snow came down in angry gusts, and the 
wind howled heavily through the leafless trees, 
Annie sat by the window watching the torpid 
creatures in her aquarium. Laurence, flushed 
and agitated, looked wistfully over the wide 
acres held now by precarious bonds, but which 
were so dear to the proud heart of this Last of 
the Grantleys, as he was fond of calling himself. 
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creditors, and h 
matter of the loan: 


but impatiently trying to get by force what he 


He was hard pressed by his 
had been again urging the 


could not obtain by gentleness, and unwisely re- 
iterating his insulting reasons for ever having 
connected himself with her. Annie, quite si- 
lent, took not the slightest notice of 
was Intent on poking the actiniw and holothuria 
with a long glass tube. 

At last she did look up, and her eyes fe} 
upon the distant figure of Mr. Clarke Jones gal- 
loping up Mr 
inal design of nature, a horse-jockey, and prided 
himself on his thorough-bred mare. 

‘*Mr. Clarke Jones comes here much too oft- 
en,” said Annie, abruptly interrupting her hus- 
band in the middle of one of his speeches. 


him; sh 


the drive. Jones was, by orig- 


‘*T suppose I may choose my own men « 
business.” 

‘I suppose you may; but he comes here to 
often. 

‘*Why don’t you turn him out, then?” said 
a laugh at all a pleasant 
‘You have contrived to turn out every 
one you did not like.” 

** Not every one,” said Annie, imperturbably 
“not Mr. Jones.” 

**No, he is too tough for you!” sneered Lan- 
rence, leaving the room just 
loped up to the door. 

** A damp visitor, Sir!” said Mr. Clarke Jones 
facetiously, stamping on the hall mat, and shak- 
ing the snow in heavy folds from his shaggy 
coat. 


Laurence, with -not 


one, 


as the lawyer gal- 


Laurence smiled graciously, even going the 
length of a cordial shake of the hand. He had 
no love for the man, but encouraged him, as a 
kind of animated tourniquet or thumb-screw, t 
make his wife wince a little. Such creatures are 
sometimes convenient in a household of wrath. 
‘Could I speak with you alone, Sir?” said 

Clarke Jones, a little anxiously. 

‘Certainly ; come into the library, Jones,” 
said Laurence. ‘* Here, Baker! take Mr. Jones's 
coat, and bring up the brandy.” He knew the 
man, and intended to press him for a loan. 
Jones had money, and was not close-fisted, 

Saker opened a small spirit-case, brought hot 
water, set glasses, stirred the fire for an instant, 
then vanished. Mr. Jones mixed, without fur- 
ther invitation, a remarkably stiff tumbler of 
grog and drank half of it at a draught scalding 
hot. 

“Well, Mr. Jones, and what 
Laurence, when he had finished. ‘‘ A poacher 
caught, or a coal-mine discovered? You have 
always an eye to my interests’’—with a slight 
sneer—‘‘and I expect some day will make my 
fortune—or your own out of mine.” 

“Tle! he! he! laughed Mr. 
Jones, boisterously; ‘‘more likely yours than 
mine! A very little would do for me, while 
gentlemen like you take a deal to keep you up! 
He! he! he!” 

‘But your business to-day ?” said Laurence. 

“You are quite sure we shall not be inter- 


Mr. 


is it?” said 


very good!” 


1 
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rupted 7” said Mr. Jones, looking round. It was 
a nervous matter that he had undertaken, and 
even he, as he expressed it afterward, boggled 
at it. 

‘* Interrupted?” said Laurence, disdainfully. 
‘* By whom ?” 

“I thought perhaps Mrs. Grantley might 
come in, you know,” said Jones, with a leer, and 
tinished his tumbler. 

‘This is not the business,” said Laurence. 
He would have liked to kick the fellow ; but is it 
wise to kick your goose when you are going to 
whistle to it to lay golden eggs ? 

** Well, Sir, to tell the truth, it is rather a 
delicate subject to touch on,” said Mr. Jones, 
suddenly. ‘It is about Mrs. Laurence Grant- 
ley herself.” 

‘Well, Jones, and what about Mrs. Laurence 
Grantley ?” 

Jones thought for a minute, rubbing his rough 
chin very hard. 

**Who was she, Sir, if I may make bold to 
ask 

** Don't you know? She was the daughter 
of the late Sir Thomas Sibson, of the Grange, 
member for the county,” said Laurence, with an 
air of profound indifference. ** A good old fam- 
ily; and I understand the value of race almost 
as well as you understand the pedigree of a 
horse.” 

** And her mother ?” 

**Oh! her mother was better still; one of the 
Lacelles people. She died at the birth of her 
daughter, in Italy.” 

‘** Died at the birth of her daughter, in Italy, 
and was one of the Lascelles people,” re peated 
Mr. Jones, still musingly. He took his red, 
coarse under-lip between his finger and thumb, 
and rubbed it up like a schoolboy’s ‘* cherry.” 

* Pray, Sir, did Mrs. Grantley tell you all this 
herself?” 

‘*Who else could?” said Laurence, shortly, 
not quite liking the conversation. 

**It is important to know if Mrs. Laurence 
Grantley herself told you all this,” persisted the 
lawyer. 

**You are subjecting me to rather a strange 
examination,” said Laurence, with a glance that 
boded no vod. 

‘Sir, Sir, I have a grave matter in hand— 
one affecting your whole life, your name, your 
position, every thing you hold dearest,” said Mr. 
Jones. ‘Trust me, for one short moment. I 
have your interest at heart—upon my soul, I 
have! Yet I must try my ground before I give 
myself up, else, you know, where am I?” said 
Mr. Jones, pathetically. 

Laurence laughed. ‘‘ Well, well! fire away, 
Jones,” he said, with sudden familiarity; for 
Laurence, with all his irritable temper, had a 
keen sense of the ludicrous. ‘* Go on with your 
examination in chief. Iwillanswer.” He flung 


himself back in his chair, with his hands thrust | 
deep into his pockets, humming an air of La’ 


Gazza Ladra. 
“Thank you, Sir, thank you! That is like 


the gentleman you are. 


Has, then, Mrs. I] 


rence given you any other particulars of her mo- 


4all- 


ther?” said Mr. Jones, resuming his old atti- 
tude. 

‘*She has spoken of her sometimes, of cours¢ 
I forget what now. It was not a very lively 
subject at any time.” : 

* But she has said that her mother died at hex 
birth, absolutely ?” 

**Of course she did. I told you so before.” 

“Mr. Grantley, it is my painful duty to in- 
form you that Mrs. Laurence Grantley has told 
you what is not true, and what she knows is n 
true. Her mother is alive at this hour, and js 
not a Lascelles.” 

** Indeed!” said Laurence, springing up, and 
turning very pale. ‘* Yet how does this affect 
me—what do I care ?” he added, a moment ufter, 
indifferently. 

** You have been very grossly deceived—gross- 
ly; but I have written what I would rather n 
tell.” He handed over a paper, with the broad 
margin, in cruel handwriting of the legal kind, 
Laurence opened the sheet and read it. He read 
it quietly to the end without comment; but at 
each paragraph his face became pale rand hardei 
then folding it up he flung himself forward with 
a laugh—a laugh that sounded ghastly, with tha 
face rigid and white as if cut out of stone. 

“What I have told you,” said the lawyer, 
after a pause, ‘‘is as true as gospel; only t 
true. Do you think that a dying woman would 
tell such a gratuitous lie? Would she peril her 
soul—her soul, Sir—mind that! for the sake of 
a bit of mystification? There are certain things 
which we may fairly pronounce impossible to hu- 
man nature, even to human nature in the justic 
room, and that this statement could be a lie is 
one of them. Look at it in a matter-of-fact 
light. ‘Take it as I meant it to be, a tremendous 
power in your own hands, with which you may 
do any thing. The field is yours, and you may 
win the race in a canter. I know that you have 
been disappointed in your lady *s not coming for- 
ward to help you a little more generously ; but 
now you have a pressure—pounds to the square 
inch, Sir—and can make her do what is right, 
Sir.” 

** You have taken a great deal of trouble about 
me, Jones,” said Laurence, huskily; yet with 
the sneer, very well concealed, habitual to him 
when speaking to Clarke Jones. 

Why, you see, you have always been kind 
and civil tome; and when this thing came quit: 
accidentally in my way—I am an Eagley man. 
you know—I said to myself, ‘ Jones, here is nov 
an opportunity of doing young Mr. Grantley a 
good turn. He has done you many a one, and 
now's your time.’ By Jove, Sir, I was proud to 
do it. It was what they call a labor of love to 
hunt up that evidence and put it in your hands 
gratis; and I say again, I was proud to do it, 
Sir!” 

‘* But, Jones, my good fellow, I can not take 
all this as serious,” said Laurence. ‘* How easily 

ral ' 


such things are got up! A threat for money, 
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litical spite, old family feuds, and a story like 
takes no more time to build than a house 
of cards.” 

“Try it,” said Jones, bringing his hand down 
heavily on the table, ‘‘try it! What good are 
they if they are not true? Where's your hold? 
Where's your trump card? You are 
if I have brought you only a mare’s-nest. 


this, 


nowhere 

I had 
better by far have staid at home and attended to 
my clients.” 

“s¢Oh! they are all the better for your absence, 
Mr. Jones,” said Laurence, trying to assume that 
debonair insolence of his which sometimes suc- 
ceeded well; but which now utterly failed. 

‘‘Very likely, Sir,” Mr. 
posedly; ‘‘but I only say again, try it; 


said Jones, com- 
just 
whisper the name in your sleep. mavbe, or when 
you will—just say in her ear, ‘ My dear, did you 
ever know Jane Gilbert, of Eagley ?’ and then 
see if it is true or not true.” 

“Tricked! tricked! muttered 
Laurence, clenching his fist upon the chimney- 
piece. 

‘6 Yes,” said Mr. Jones, ** she 
young lady ; 
‘em boldly.” 

**One word more, Jones: 


way!” 


every 


Was an astute 


knew her best cards, and played 


and 
remember, I do not accept it as absolute fact’ 
Mr. Jones smiled blandly), ** you will be silent, 
of course ?” 


Sir!” 


true or false 


said the bull-necked lawyer, in a tone 
On my life!” And he bowed 
himself out of the room. 


( f deep feeling. 


‘*The small end of the wedge is in at last,” 


aid he, as he mounted his horse and rode off, 
looking up to the drawing-room window, and 
lifting his hat to Mrs. Grantley, who still watch- 
ed her creatures in the aquarium. 


rang, lost in thought, but preparing for decisive 
action. He felt that a home life together was 
now impossible, and what he had to determine 
was the manner of the separation. Before he 
came in to dinner his course was decided and his 
plans laid. Annie noticed that he was very pale, 
and even more silent than usual; that his eyes 
never by chance once met hers; and that he had 
a fixed and stony manner. But Annie was not 
impressionable, and cared nothing for what peo- 
ple thought or felt, so long as they did not worry 
her. 


CHAPTER V. 


** You look ill, Annie,” said her husband, at 
breakfast the next day, looking, not directly at 
her, but just past her pale, lustreless hair. 

‘*Nonsense, I am not ill,” said Annie, un- 
graciously. She took a pride in being doubly 
surly whenever Laurence seemed disposed to be 
kindly, and liked to vex him for the pleasure 
of seeing him lose his temper. ‘This is a treat 
sometimes to cold natures. 

**T should wish you to see a doctor, though,” 
said Laurence, in the same wooden manner. 
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‘** Don’t pretend to make a fuss about me. I 
am well enough.” 

“You well, Annie.” 

** Do you wish me to be ill? and has that wish 
fathered your thought ?” Aunie a ed, coldly. 
‘Give me the toast, and leave me alone. Iam 
well enough.” 


are 


‘*Yet I must have my own way in this; I 


must have vou see Dr. Downs.” 
‘IT don’t want to see him.” 
dull eves 


She lifted her 
** You are wonderfully anxious about 
me to-day, Laurence.” 

‘That was one of your ungracious speeches,’ 
Ok of bitterest 
ace 


said Laurence, smoothly, while a k 
hatred flashed like fire over his 
“Truth is generally ungracious,” said Annie; 
‘‘and I am not easily taken in.” 
Laurence got up and left the room. 
it dangerous to stay there longer 


He felt 
Her defiant 
insolence seemed almost to court her own de- 
struction, 

‘*It must end! it must end!” he said, aloud. 
**God he Ip he r!” 

There was a danger lving before them both 
which made Laurence feel like a fiend; but what 
he was now planning, though a cruel, was at 


least a safe, Safe 
sate 


him ; 


alternative in every way: 
safe for her life; safe for 
ves, and hard and bitter to be borne; 


for honor’s sake, 

cruel, 

all, was there not perhaps a reason ? 

t all only expedie ney, or was there not ne- 
cessity ? 

Unable to remain longer in the house, Lau- 
rence took his dog and gun, and wandered up to 
Black Tarn, the bleak desolateness of which har- 
monized only too well with his present feelings. 
Searcely knowing what he did or where he was, 


| he passed the whole day upon those barren crags 
Laurence sat in the library till the dinner-bell 


in a state of confused and stormy tumult, where 
was neither perception nor arrangement, but only 
fierce pain of burning hatred. But the evening 
return to the home which 
was worse than a grave to him, and to the chains 
which ate into his soul. The wrong that he had 
done was bearing bitter fruit. 


came, and he must 


In the lane, face to face, and where there was 
no possibility of escape, he suddenly saw May 
Sefton and her mother. It was the first time 
they had met since his marriage; for May had 
been often from home, and Laurence had pur- 
posely avoided her. But now he went up to 


| her, held out his hand as in olden times, shook 


hers warmly, spoke to her with a thick breath 
and a searching eye, and with a face so trou- 


| bled that even May, unsuspicious as she was, 


noticed it, and wondered what had happened to 
disturb him. Mrs. Sefton saw nothing. She 
only said carelessly as they parted, ‘‘ Mr. Grant- 
ley was very cordial to-day, but did not look 
well.” 

May said she thought him looking ill too, but 
was very glad to have seen him at all, and wished 
that Mrs. Laurence was a more cordial woman, 
for Mr. Laurence Grantley was the most delight- 
ful person in the neighborhood. May would have 
become much more eloquent on the subject, but 
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something checked her, and she did not care to 
renew the conversation. 

Laurence turned back into the woods the in- 
stant he left them; and it was long past night- 
fall when he returned to the Hall, late for din- 
ner, 

After dinner, looking round moodily for some 
object to speak about and break a deadly silence, 
he noticed, on the drawing-room table, a beau- 
tiful spray of holly, thick with crimson berries, 

lustering like drops of blood about the stem. 
A sudden thought struck him. 
‘© A fine branch,” he said, taking it in his 
hand, and fixing his eyes steadily on his wife ; 
‘but the finest holly I ever saw, was once at 
Eagley, a small village, at the house of a 
woman there; what was her name 7” 
ly. ‘*Oh! Jane Gilbert! I remember the cir- 
cumstance as if it was only yesterday : the cold, 
bleak December day, the holly bough with its 
blood-red berries, and the fair-haired peasant wo- 
man, with ‘ Jane Gilbert’ on the little sign above 


poor 
musing- 


her door.” 

A deadly slate-colored pallor on Annie's face, 
a slight quiver of the loose-hanging under-lip, 
and the cold hand passed slowly over her hair, 
were all the signs she gave that the name had 
touched her. But Laurence noted them all. 

**T don’t like holly,” 
branch into the fire. 

“No? Why is that ?’ 

Annie kept silent, and looked obtuse. 

He went on: ‘ Eagley is a place well worth 
seeing ; you ought to go there some day, and see 
Mrs. Gilbert's holly bush.” 

Annie’s face was livid. 
about Mrs. Jane Gilbert !” 
her back rudely. 

**Your chameleon and yourself are, I see, in 
your usual sympathy,” continued Laurence, who 
seemed bent on talking. 


she said, flinging the 


‘You scem mad 
she said, and turned 


* You are ghastly, and 
your chameleon looks dying. Shall Dr. Downs 
prescribe for you both ?” 

‘“*T am not going to have Dr. Downs,” said 
Annie, stolidly. 

*T think you will,” said Laurence. 

** What did he mean by Eagley and Jane Gil- 
bert ?” thought Annie, as she sat motionless at 
her toilet that night. ‘* Clarke Jones was here 
a long time the other day, and Clarke Jones is 
an Eagley man. But he could not have known. 
Nurse Brown would never have betrayed me, 
and she is dead, they say: if she is, no one liv- 
ing knows but myself, and no one living knows 
that J know it. S/e believes that I died. Yet, 
what does it all mean? Why this change of 
manner? Why this persistence about the doc- 
tor? So unlike him, too! Well! let the worst 
come. I will face it out.” 

Obedient to his summons, the next day Dr. 
Downs called at the Hall; a man full of pleas- 
ant gossip and scientific news ; a shrewd, bland- 
ly-talkative man, who told every thing he knew, 
and who knew every thing to tell; invaluable as 
a circulating medium of talk—as a kind of peri- 
patetic news-letter. 
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“You will not find much apparently ami:s 
with Mrs. Grantley,” said Laurence, very anx- 
iously ; ‘* but, my dear Doctor, though no phys- 
iologist, even I can see the ne cessity of some im- 
mediate treatment. She is very strange at times: 
has odd fancies, odd dislikes; her feelings become 
perverted, her affections turn to wild and cause- 
less enmities ; she is full of monstrous suspicions 
In a word, her mind is unsettled. I do not know 
what to do with her.” 

** Bless mysoul, Mr. Grantley! I thought I wa 
on quite a different errand,” said Dr. 
taken by surprise. ‘* Dear, dear! 
lady! Ah! I always 
takable scrofula. 


Downs, 
Poor you 
said it—scrofula, unmis- 
Never mistaken, Mr. Grant- 
ley, in that, however it may show itself. But, 
We must hope and work for the best 
before we despair. <A little change of air and 
change of scene may do all the good in the world. 
It sometimes checks a budding manifestation en- 
tire ly.” 


come! 


“You think it might save my wife ?” 
“*T hope so; but I should hardly like giving 


an opinion before seeing her, you know. May I 
see her ?” 
**Certainly; come with me: she is in th 


drawing-room.” 
** Annie!” he said, as they entered the room, 
‘Dr. Downs might have been spared the tron- 


Downs has called to see you.” 


ble,” said Annie, sullenly, not rising nor takir 
the smallest notice of the physic ian. ‘I at 


quite well, and you know that I am, Laurence.” 


Well! we don’t think there is any thin 
ve-ry much the matter,” said Dr. Downs, in a 
smooth, conciliatory, but highly aggravating 


manner. 
more. 


* A little so-so, perhay s, but nothir 
But let me feel your pulse—come, my 
dear lady, let me do that.” 

‘*'There is no oecasion,” growled Annie, fold- 
ing her hands tightly over her knee. 

**Mrs. Grantley seems quite afraid of me,” 
laughed Dr. Downs to Laurence, cheerily, but 
as if he was speaking of a child. This did not 
improve Annie’s temper. ‘* My dear madam,” 
he continued, coaxingly, ‘Iam not going to be 
offensive, or, I hope, very disagreeable ; but it is 
my duty to tell you that you need a little atten- 
tion. What possible objection can there be to 
an old man like me just looking in every now 
and then upon you, and keeping you straight ?” 

**Do you want to have a chance of poisoning 
me under pretense of nursing me ?” 
impassively, turning to her husband. 

‘““The old thing,” whispered the Doctor; 
‘‘an almost infallible sign—suspicion of their 
best friends—causeless, wild, rampant suspicion ! 
Dear, dear! This looks serious.” 

‘* My dear Annie,” said Laurence, soothingly, 
‘how can you talk so wildly ? 


said Annie, 


advised : 


suffer Dr. Downs to prescribe for you, and every 
thing will come right. 
I am anxious for.” 
‘There is some plot here, and I am not dis- 
posed to be the victim,” said Annie, rising, and 
speaking just as usual, without haste or empha- 


It is only your good that 
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her words dripping over her lips as if she 


not energy enough even to enunciate them. 
- eyes were fixed with a dull, stupid kind of 
‘or on her husband; but a merely animal 
instinctive rather than intelligent. ‘* Dr. 

I am not ill. I don’t want 
and I shall not take them if 

If you want to murder me, 


rancor, 

Downs may go. 
medicines, 

» sends them. 


; you must do it with less prepara- 
tion: for I know that this is what you are aim- 
ing at, only you are a coward, and are afraid 
g it about.” 
Dr. 


She rang the bell. ‘* Baker, 
said, in her stolid 


to brin 
show Downs out,”’ she 


Vay 


amiably, as if his wife had simply made a 
for Laure of appear- 
s always, and especially anxious for a favor- 
from his household now. * 
Doctor,” taking his arm, ‘* come into the library 
with I want to talk to you. Well?” he 
asked, anxiously, as they entered the room. 
Ah!” sighed Dr. Downs, shaking his head, 
“qa dreadful thing, if it shonld be Mr. 
Grantley!) But I rarcely decide on one 
visit, you know. I will come again in a day or 
not immediately, mig 
ut in a day or two, when I will 
dertake the case thoroughly.” 
‘¢ But you think the brain 7 
tor?” 
‘Threatened? Yes, indeed I fe: 


certainly not distinctly diseased—at 


uite 


nee was careful 


1 
mistake ; 
ne 


ible verdict Come, 


me. 


true, 
ean 
ht ex- 


two—better else it 


un- 
threatened, Doc- 


but 
not 
vet. 

Ile did come again, many times; and at every 
visit Annie was more sullen and more strange ; 
her her 
fuller of wild accusations and stupid 

till Dr. Downs-— 
man at the best of times, and one who generally 
asked the friends of his patient what ailed them 
—took his impression as Laurence had indicated, 


ruder in manners, more incautious in 
meuage 
not a very acute 


suspicions 


and gave it as his opinion that she was decided- 
ly, but not dangerously, insane. 

Yet decidedly ?” said Laurence. 

“Mr. Grantley, after careful and dispassion- 
ate study, I feel myself competent to pronounce 
the word: decidedly.” 

Laurence hid his face in his hands, to con- 
ceal the guilty joy that burst over it. 

** And what must I her, Doctor ?” 
he then said. ‘‘ Ought I not to put her under 
proper care? I scarcely like the awful respons- 
ibility of keeping her here.” 

‘*Why vou see, my dear Sir, 
scrofula, general management is a 
Nourishing dict, plenty of society, change of air ; 
such 


do with 


if it originate 
great thing. 
perhaps total change of place, as foreign 
travel and the like. the health stric tly attended 
to—all these 
mous tend 


are admirable correctives to stru- 


» sending her out of 


sity after all, try try a littl 
gayety, a little movement, a little shaking up ; 
a ball, for instance; not a bad notion, Mr. Grant- 
ley ; a ball might be very advantageous to her at 


ime measures 5 


‘Not vet, Baker, not vet!” cried Laurence, 
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the present crisis. She wants rousing, my dear 
Sir: half these cases become chronic for want of 
If I see no improvement after this, 
then, Mr. Grantley, it will be my painful duty 
to recommend restraint.” 

The Doctor spent that day and part of the 
next in running about the neighborhood, telling 
every one that Mrs. Laurence Grantley, poo 
thing! Mr. Lan- 
rence Grantley was the best husbaad in the world, 


rousing. 


was decidedly queer ; and that 

and fairly broken down with afiiction. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Arter a long struggle Laurence had his own 
y. There was to be a ball at the old Hall, 
and every one was to be invited ; even May Set- 
ton, whom vet Laurence dreaded to see unde 
his 


lawver 


n Clarke Jones, the vulgai 

his first invitation to the house. Lau- 
undertook to frame the list of guests, in- 
different whether Annie liked them or not 
Hitherto her supremacy had been unquestioned, 


own roof, and eve 


rence 


found herself on the losing side. 
Annie resolved that the ball should be the 

first and the last. She would make it impossi- 

ble for any one to come a see ond time. Accord- 


but now she 


ingly, she behaved with so bad a grace ; showed 


her temper so unequivocally ; was so rude, so 
bitter, so f 
husband ; h 


and her conduct so extraordinary, that peo- 


il of undisguised antagonism to het 
er arrangements were so insufficient, 
ple congregated in wondering groups about th 
room: the initiated explaining to the outsiders 
that Mrs. Grantley, junior, was crazy, and not 
responsible for her actions, and that Dr. Downs 
had ordered the ball to do her good, and rous« 
her. Dr. Downs, who, for the part, es- 
tablished himself as a kind of paternal keeper 
her, and never minded her insolence but 
provoked it by his aggravating tone of bland 
patronage, left his post to whisper 
confidentially to his friends that, poor thing! she 
was worse this evening than ever, and that Mr. 
Grantley was much to be pitied. 

So and indeed he might have gone 
mad himself, were it not for the thought which 
possessed him, and the hope it g 


most 
near 


sometimes 


he 


was: 

gave of a speedy 
freedom. For surely public opinion would sup- 
and would not all the world say, 
after what they saw this evening, that an asylum 


port him now ; 


was the only sure place for his wife ? 

The report of Annie’s strange alienation of 
mind reached May Sefton; near to whom was 
standing Mr. Clarke Jones. Mr. Clarke Jones 
had managed to be standing pretty often near to 
May Sefton this evening, and Laurence, whose 
eyes were seldom far from her, soon grew darkly 
‘onseious that the vulgar country lawyer was 
presuming to admire her, and daring to show his 
admiration—an insolence, by-the-by, he would 
guilty of but for the lift Mr. 


great patronage of him had given 


never have been 
Grantley’s 
him in society. 


| 
7 
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‘“*How very shocking!” said May, a little 
blanching. ** How terrible for poor Mr. Grant- 
ley! how I feel for him!” And eyes full of 
gentle pity turned tenderly upon him. 

‘* He has one consolation,” said Jones, in a 
thick voice: ‘*he has the sympathy of the pret- 
tiest young lady in the county.” 

“Sir!” said May, turning on him a look of 
ineffable disdain. May had no affectation, and 
never pretended that she did not understand a 
compliment. 

“No offense, Miss, I hope. I only spoke as 
I felt, and honest hearts have free tongues,” said 
Jones, coloring. 

Pretty May turned the tip of her round white 
shoulder; and just then Laurence, who had seen 
and divined her glance, came up to her hurriedly 
and asked her to waltz with him. 

‘Bless you, dear Miss Sefton!” he murmur- 
ed—** God _ bless you for your sympathy to a 
broken-hearted man !”’ 

May meant no evil. She thought only to be 
kind, but she was impulsive and full of passion- 
ate feeling, and the blessing touched her inmost 
soul. She looked up into Laurence Grantley’s 
face, and tears were in her eyes. ‘Then she said, 
in a sisterly, gentle voice, ‘* Poor Mr. Grantley! 
[ do feel for you!” Laurence started and press- 
ed her tenderly to him; his face paler than the 
marble bust looking serenely down from its 
height; then he whirled her rapidly from the 
waltz, and led her to her mother. 

** Miss Sefton is tired of me,” he said, with 
forced gayety, and going off smiling, leaving 
May bewildered and terribly ashamed. 

**T will go and talk to Mrs. Grantley,” she 
said, after a moment. 
comforting too.” 


** Poor Annie! she wants 


Accepting the arm of one of her numerous cav- 
aliers, always ready to do her service, she went 
across the room to Annie, who sat alone, not 
speaking to any one but those who went up to 
her, and then shortly and disagreeably ; assum- 
ing nothing of the hostess, and payiug as little 
attention to the guests as to the arrangements. 
She had never looked worse than to-night; her 
heavy face had never worn a more stolid, more 
unamiable expression ; ill as she always dressed, 
to-night she was execrably attired in a pale, dull 
gray, the color of her skin, with pale yellow 
tlowers, the color of her hair. May, in her float- 
ing, diaphanous robe of blue and white, looked 
like an angel by the side of a corpse. 

“You had better go and dance with Mr. 
Grantley again,” said Annie, not looking up. 

**T want to talk to you instead,” said May, 
smiling. ‘*It is long since we had a nice long 
talk, and you have never told me of your trav- 
els.” 


**T don’t want to talk,” said Annie; ‘‘and 


yon had better go and dance with Mr. Grant- 
ley.” 

When Annie once began to iterate her sen- 
tences it was lost labor to attempt to move her. 
It was her favorite form of obstinacy, and her 
So May was at last driv- 


obstinacy was of iron. 
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en away by a shower of hard, cold insolences. 
which never softened and never relaxed, 

The weary evening came to its end; pro 
nounced a failure; and every one went away 
convinced that Mrs. Laurence Grantl V was mad, 
and might do any thing—kill her husband, ki! 
herself, set fire to the house, or do somet! 
There ought to be a kee) 
er got! said the gossips, ee nfidentially, 

The next day was dull, gloomy, miserable ; 
little rain fell in the morning, but toward 1 
it ceased, though the clouds hung heavy and loy 
and the mist wreaths clung about the raving 
and clefts. 


shocking, my dears. 


It was one of those days of unutter- 
able gloom and sadness, when the earth lies lik 

dead, and the heavy sky sweeps downward lil 

a pall; when the whole expression of nature i 
of gloom and sorrow; and when even crimes d 

not startle us so much as they would at a bright- 
er moment. Laurence would not meet his wit 
He breakfasted early, by himself, and. 
after writing several letters in his library (one te 
Dr. Downs, asking him to appoint a collea 


and sign the necessary certificate for his wife's 
admission into an asylum), he went out a; 
taking the direction of Black Tarn, his favorite 
place of refuge when sad or sorrowful. Dee] 
in a sunless rift—where the very eagles built n 
nests, and where no trace of life nor veget: 

to be the gray strikin 
sheer and sharp from the edge, as if torn asun- 


rain 


was seen, with crags 
der by some mighty throb which had rent mount- 
ains and destroyed cities, and where the ver 
mountain sheep could find no footing—Black 
Tarn | uy like a lake of the dead, or, as the coun- 
try people believed it was, like the mouth of tl 
bottomless pit. All sorts of fierce traditions an 
mournful tales lingered about the spot. Mur 
ders in the olden time of lawlessness and wrong 
accidents of straying feet; destruction to your 
lovers and laughing children ; the suicide of lov: 
despair, and guilt—all such sad memories hove: 
ed, like restless ghosts, over the dark pool. Lau- 
rence sat down by the edge, flinging stones int: 
the water, still and unrufiled at the base, think- 
ing with stormy passion over the shame and mis- 
ery of his present life; but not thinking of hi 
own wrong-doing, nor remembering that he ha 
been the author of his own despair. 

“You chosen an intellectual oceupa- 
tion,” said Annie’s voice, falling dull and dead, 


as usual. 


have 


Laurence started up. ‘*Am I never to | 
free of you!” 

**You are polite, Laurence the gentleman, 
sneered Annie, looking at him with her clayey, 
impassible face, like some frightful mask un- 
earthed. 

‘¢The woman who received her guests as you 
did last night is not the person to tax another 
with impoliteness,” said Laurence, angrily. 

**T was about as good as my company, and 
rather better than my husband,” said Annie, 
hanging her lip. 

** Don’t dare to mention yourself in the same 
breath with me!” Laurence cried, with disdain. 
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think we 

don’t 
make an intimate friend of such a man as Clarke 
Jones. J don’t lay plots to make you out mad, 
and get you taken toan asylum. J don’t carry 
my love to another, and do my utmost to wreck 
the happiness of a life for vanity. J do none of 
these things, as some one I could name does!” 
And she flung her fingers contemptuously against 
his chee k. 

‘*No! But I will tell you what you do,” 
Laurence, grasping her by the arms till she 
vinced and writhed: ‘* you make your life an 
incarnate lie; you creep into an honorable fam- 
ily by a lie; you go through the world with 
falsehood and shame written on your brow, and 


‘““No? Why not? Well; I don’t 


re quite on an equality of vice either! 


Salt 


hide your degraded origin by perjury and fraud.” 

“What do you mean?” said Annie, strug- 
vling to free her wrists. | 

‘*T mean that you are the child of an unmar- | 
ried servant woman; that you know this, and | 
knew it when vou married me; that, for fear of 
this ever being known to others, you have left 
your mother to the work-house ; and that at this 
very moment when we both stand here, Jane 
Gilbert, your mother, is eating the pauper’s 
bread and wearing the pauper’s dress.” 

‘Ah, you know this!” said Annie, with 
contemptuous smile; ‘*I thought you did. An 
if I did all this, what then? It was diamond 
cut diamond; and mine was the hardest. Were 

yur pride and advantage only to be thought of 
ind mine set aside? Was it no temptation that 
the daughter of a pauper should be the wife of 
the proudest man of his county, and bear a name 
vhich its owner thought scarcely good enough 
for a princess? You thought you got birth and 
money, and you had neither; I knew that I got 
birth and station, and my bargain was the best. 
You tried to outwit me, and failed; I tried to 
outwit you, and succeeded.” 

**Are you mad, to taunt me in this manner, 
and in this place ?” whispered Laurence, clasp- 
ing her arms still more firmly, while a terrible 
expression stole over his face. 

** No, not quite mad enough for your purpose 
yet,’ said Annie, with a low, insulting laugh. 
**Not mad enough to have left you my money, 
and so make my death an advantage to you; 
when you go home you shall know who is my 
real heir, and then, perhaps, you will understand 
me better; not mad enough to be paraded as 
mad before the world, to be goaded and pro- 
voked, and then locked up at your pleasure ; 
not mad enough to let myself be made the foot- 
stool of your fortunes, to be kicked over when 
you are tired of it; not mad enough for any 
thing of this, Laurence Grantley, as you will 
tind to your cost! I am the natural daughter 


of a pauper,’’ she went on to say, ‘‘and you are 
Mr. Grantley of the Hall. 
ther out of the house; I foiled you from the first 
day to the last; and I have not done with you 


I turned your mo- 


yet. Hear me! Attempt to lay a finger on me, 
ind all the world shall know the truth as you 
know it, and the meanest wretch in this place 
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shall laugh at the story of the birth of Mr. Grant- 
ley’s rich wife, and how finely he got taken in! 


What had passed over the scene ? 
en sky hung low and black as before ; 


The lead- 
the wild 
birds shrieked as they tlew across the vale, as 
they had shrieked ten minutes ago; 
a few stones were dislodged 


on the 
as if by a spurning 


crags 
foot, and on the tarn rushed broad ripples, cir- 


cling swiftly about the po Laurence 


He dared not 


His brain swam, and he turn- 


stood 
on the clitf above the tarn me. 
stand there long. 
ed wildly away. 
Entering the little wood behind the crag. 
met Mr. Clarke Jones. 
** Good-morning, Sir.” 


} 


h 
said Jones, with a sin 
gular smile, and passed on. 
to stop and talk. 


Generally he use 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Lavrence Grantiey had disappeared 
The country was searched for miles round, but 
No one had 
called the day after the ball; her maid had dress 
ed her for a walk, and she had beemsecen to leavi 
the Hall grounds by the small side gate; th 
steward had met her in the lane, a dozen yards 
from the gate; 
was at a loss, 


not a trace of her was to be found. 


from this point even conjecture 
The affair made an intense sen 
sation, and people were dreadfully shocked and 
alarmed—as they always are when there is am 
thing mysterious. Much sympathy was felt f 

the husband, and much pity was expressed to 
the wife: 
and magnified, 


all her good points were remembere 
and all her bad forgotten. <A 
vail of universal charity shadowed the Hall fron 
basement to roof. But still the mystery remain- 
ed unsolved: what had become of her ? 
Laurence kept much in the house, was very 
silent and moody and subdued, and the neigh- 
borhood wondered that he should take his attic 
tion so much to heart; for however tragically it 
might have happened, it seemed unlike Laurence 
Grantley to fret himself ill for the loss of hi 
wife. It was matter of history that they had 
not been violently happy in their union, and hi 
distress seemed to every one disproportioned t 
the event. The gentlemen of the neighborhoos 
rode daily up to the Hall to offer advice and sym 
pathy, but no plan yet proposed had resulted in 
any certainty; the body had not been found, an 
there were no tidings of flight. It was a deso 
late state of things, every’ one agreed; and th 
be preferable t 


nse. 


most terrible certainty would 
dragging on in doubt and suspe 

One day there chanced to be quite a meetin; 
at the Hall. Dr. Downs, the clergyman, and 
one or two more gentlemen, had congregated 
there, discussing various plans with Laurence as 
to what had better be done, when the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs was heard, and Clarke Jones gal- 
loped up to the door, 

When Laurence heard his voice he rose and 
left the room hastily. The Doctor remarked 


T 
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how ill he looked, as he went out; and one of 
the gentlemen, notorious for his attachment to 
his wife, sighed, ** Poor fellow!” while another, 
who was as notoriously ill-mated, gave a short 
‘L should not have thought 
Grantley would have taken his wife’s death so 
much to heart.” 


laugh as he said, 


Clarke Jones entered, and bowed with clumsy 
familiarity to the company.  ‘* Fine winter's 
morning, gentlemen!” he said, unbuttoning his 
coat, and flinging it open at the chest. 

‘* Very fine,” says bland Dr. Downs, in his 
conciliatory voice. Then there was a pause. 

Clarke Jones was not much liked by the gen- 
try of the place. They thought him vulgar, 
pushing, insolent, with a grip like a vice when 
once it closed over any one’s affairs, and an of- 
fensive manner of shouldering his way into places 
They looked coldly 
at the lawyer, and wondered what business he 
could have up here, and wondered, most of all, 
how such a proud man as Laurence Grantley 
could receive him so much like a friend. The 
clergyman himself, representing charity and so- 


where he was not wanted. 


cial brotherhood as he did, would not have ad- 
mitted him into his drawing-room, and Dr. 
Downs had never allowed his acquaintance to 
overflow the pestle and mortar. Yet here he 
was at the Hall—had been a guest at the great 
ball, and was now one of the foremost in otfer- 
ing sympathy, perhaps advice. Well! there are 
strange things in this world! 

The pause was becoming awkward, when Lau- 
rence returned. He had lost the deadly pallor 
which the Doctor had noticed when he left the 
room, and was quite himself again; only with 
a fixed and strained expression, as if strung up 
to do a certain work, for which he had been 
yathering strength. Ile met Clarke Jones with 
cordiality, shook hands with him, spoke to him 
in a friendly, almost familiar, manner, invited 
him to be seated, and presented him to those of 
the guests who he thought were unacquainted 
with him. After a meaning glance among each 
other, the gentlemen imitated their host; the 
invisible barrier was broken down, and Clarke 
Jones took his seat as one of them. 

The conversation was becoming general, when 
the lawyer, leaning forward, said, in that pecu- 
liar whisper which is more distinct than the or- 
dinary voice : 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Grantley, for troubling you 
with a suggestion; but have you tried the Black 
Tarn? A likely place for an accident, you know 
—a very likely place > and, in the state of your 
poor lady’s mind, nothing was more possible than 
an accident, or a suicide down there.” He look- 
ed at Laurence steadily. 

Laurence looked at him as steadily. 
you, Mr. Jones, for the hint. Ihad not thought 
of that before. A very likely place indeed. I 
shall act on your suggestion.” 

**T shall be glad to be of any use to you,” 
said Clarke Jones, with an unmistakable manner 
of equality. ‘* Shall I manage this painful busi- 
ness for you, Mr. Grantley? You may trust 


Thank 
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both my zeal and my discretion,” with an em 
phasis on the last word. 

** You are very good, Mr. Jones. If you would 
be so kind as to institute a search there- 
could be let down with a rope— 


aman 
But my steward 
will arrange with you all the nece ssary details,” 
He turned pale as his imagination pictured what 
would follow. Then, with a quick, sharp glance 
upward, ‘* Perhaps I had better be with you; 
he said. 

‘* Let me advise you not,” said Mr. Clarke 
Jones, slowly. ‘You may trust me, with con- 
fidence. I will do every thing as earefully and 
as diser¢ etly as Vourse If. You n ay trust me,’ 
in a lower voice, and with a mean- 
ing pressure of the hand as he went off. 

‘T never gave that vulgar fellow credit for 


he repeat d, 


so much good feeling,” said one of the gentle- 
men. 
‘Nor i,” 


‘* He seems quite a chan 


said another 
d man,” said the 
clergyman, with a ghostly sigh. 

“Ah?!” cried Dr. Downs, sententiously, “there 
are secrets in physiolo ry not vet discovered !” 

That terrible day seemed to Laurence as if it 
would never end. ike awful secret 
they were going to discover in the depths of that 
dismal Tarn; he knew the pale features that lay 
upward, and the tangled hair with the duckweed 
wreathed about the folds; he knew that the eyes 
were wide open, looking at him with their dull 
stare as they had looked in life; and he knew 
that this ghastly thing would be brought home 
here to him, where it would lie 


knew what 


with those hard, 
unflinching eyes always wide open, and the pale 
features bruised and swollen. He knew all the 
horror of the present moment, and what was be- 
ing done on the cliffs above the Tarn. He heard 
the hoarse cries of one to the other, the tramy- 
ling of the heavy feet, the unwinding of the r« pe; 
he heard the waters stirred; he heard the grat- 
ing of the drag, and the shuddering groan that 
ran through the crowd when 17 was lifted to the 
earth, and men examined it curiously to see it 
there had been foul play. It seemed to him as 
if only his body, torpid and inert, remained at 
the Hall, while his soul and all his perceptions 
were up on the cliffs above that fatal Tarn, ery- 
ing out to all the world what fearful crime had 
been committed there. So he sat for long, long. 
terrible hours, until the short winter day cam: 
to its close, and the black night poured down. 
But still he sat, without fire or light; his face. 
rigid and white, turned listening to the window. 
Then he heard—this time actually and with his 
living senses heard—the regulay tread of many 
feet ; he saw the waving of the torches ; he heard 
the subdued voices of the men, as, tramp, tramp 
they came up the broad gravel walk, bringing the 
dead thing with them. Through the hall, and 


up the stairs—the tangled hair dripping at every 
step, and leaving a trail which the red torch- 
light turned toa trail of blood—up the stairs and 
through the passages to her own room, where 
the old familiar clothes and jewels lay scattered 
about, as if she had only that moment left them 
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and then the rough hands laid her genily on 

e bed, and the wet of the long loose hair and 

wringing clothes dripped heavily, drop by drop, 
like blood, upon the floor. 

Laurence stood face to face with that ghastly 

thing. But he must not falter now. The sin 

that he had done in passion he must not be- 

He stood the ordeal calmly 

Even Clarke Jones, narrow- 


tray by cowardice. 
and courageously. 
ly watching him—Laurence knowing that he was 
so watching him—could not detect the quiver 
He affected no sorrow, made no 
but stood quietly by the bed, look- 
fg at the corpse in silence. 

said Clarke Jones, as if 
speaking to himself; the men answering in their 


of a muscle. 


lamentation ; 
**Tt was well done!” 


broad northern accent: ** Yees, we spaired nae 
pains !” 

The in juest 
was adduced. 


was held, but no kind of evidence 

No one had met the lady, né 
one had seen her. Her mental condition was 
notoriously so unsettled as to make an accident 
ra suicide the most likely thing possible. An 
pen verdict was returned, Found Drowned 
and Laurence left the inquest room without the 
shadow of a suspicion having rested on his name. 
He buried her with the rightful amount of pomp, 
und Clarke Jones was invited to the funeral, and 
took a prominent part at it. 

Old Mrs. Grantley returned to the Hall. She 
had lived in town since her unbending daughter- 
in-law had foreed on her so humiliating a re- 
treat ; but now she came back in all her proud 
regality, and undertook the management of af- 
fairs as naturally as if there had been no inter- 
regnum. Laurence proved the will, adminis- 
tered, and took possession of his late wife’s prop- 
erty ; and when the lawyer who had drawn up, 
and knew of the ution of, the 
secret will, came down, all in 


exe second and 
a blaze and tur- 
moil, to oppose proceedings and institute a search, 
Mr. Grantley received him with every imaginable 
courtesy, showed him Annie’s papers, opened her 
secret drawers, gave him access to her boxes, ete.. 
nay, even volunteered a search through his own 
private drawers and store places as well, eager to 
have every thing investigated and made plain 
and clear. And as, in spite of all this eare, no 
other will could be found—who knew this so well 
as Laurence ?—not evena scrap of paper express- 
mg last wishes; and as his client was gone, and 
could bring no more business into his hands: 
and as Mr. Laurence Grantley was here, and 
might add hundreds to his income; and as it is 
always better to conciliate the living than to at- 
tend vo the desires of the dead—for, is not a live 
dog better than a dead lion?—the lawyer pro- 
nounced himself satisfied, and went back to Lon- 
don, bafiled and routed. He felt convinced, be- 
ing versed in hidden iniquities, that there was 
some sinful dealing somewhere: but he had no 
proof, and without proof of what use the stron- 
gest suspicions ? 

So things went on bravely enough. The prop- 
erty was gradually disencumbered, old debts 
were paid off, old pressure was removed; and 
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once more the sun shone brightly over the house 


of Grantley, and happiness seemed again possi- 
ble to Laurence. A white marble monument 
was erected to the memory of Annie Grantley, 
and every one said that Mr. Laurence could not 
have done more than he had done, and that he 
had acted well and handsomely throughout. He 
wore his mourning gracet illy, and without os- 
tentation; had the proper width of crape, the 
proper depth of black; while Mrs. Grantley was 
beyond measure queenly in her maternal sables, 
which she took care to h 


ave le as deep and 
as custom would sanctio 

In the small village of Eagk y, Jane Gilbert 
was taken from the work-house and comfortably 
lodged, 


wet 


was given a suit of black and bidden to 
i it, no one knowing why she had been so 
befriended, or for whom she re her mourning 
For Jane Gilbert had not the faintest idea that 
Annie Grantley was her child; 
rested now with Clarke Jones 
Clarke Jones's mother had been Annie 
and, upon her death-bed, had told her 
that the great heiress of Sir Thomas 
the Grange, who all the world thought was th 
daughter of his lady * he had been married, 
and his wife was a Lascelles, and had died in 
Italy; so far Annie had spoken truly s only 
the natural Gilbert, a 
pauper now in the union, whom, ‘when Lad) 
Sibson’s maid, Sir Thomas had ruined, aececord- 
ing to the w iV of the Sibsons. The child had 
been taken from its mother and given to Nurs 
Brown to bring up; and Nurse Brown had don 
her duty by it, and had ke pt silence, 
bid, when her master claimed it and put it forth 
as the daughter of his 1: 
of 
Grange was 


wi 


and the 


Laurence 


secret 
and 
s nurse, 
son how 
Sibson, of 


dauchter of poor Jane 


as she w: 


and future heir- 
The 
rightful 
pauper’s 
while Annie 
and at his 
rranted to 
omparative 


ife wile, 
property 
entailed—luel 
heir—else that would 
daughter too. Thom 
was young—only eighteen or 
death the small yp 
Jane Gilbert ceased ; 


ess what ive. 
the 


tl 


for 
to 
Sir 


nsion regularly 
and habits 
luxury having induced a certain unthrift and in- 
lolence, Jane had fallen from poverty to ruin, 
and from ruin had slipped into the 
Nurse Brown, on whom the 
wrote to Annie and 

the letter in her maiden 
omitting to say that she was married 
married many years, the mother 
of a promising son, well to do in the world. — If 
she had entered into her personal history, Annie 
would have known better how to trim |} 
to the Sut a letter from 
Nurse Brown, pleading for an unknown pauper 
called her mother, touched Annie’s heart as little 
as it would have touched a heart of stone. She 
had no desire to seek out Jane, or to tell the 
world the truth about her birth; so she flun; 
the letter into the fire ver vouchsafed a 
reply. And when Mrs. Jones diced, twelve year 
afterward, her request was still unanswered, and 
the mother was still living in the parish work- 
Annie at thirty was no softer than An- 


work-house 
ecret lay heavily, 
told her the whole story ; 
mame, and 


h id been 


signing 


and was now 
we 


er sails 
storm when it came. 


house. 
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nie at eighteen; the wife of Laurence Grantley 
was not more compassionate than the unmarried 
heiress of the Sibsons had been. Just before 
her death, Mrs. Jones told her son the SLOry 5 
and then Clarke thought how he saw his way 
to influence and profit by making himself and 
Laurence Grantley co-partners in the secret: so 
he brought the news to the Hall, as we have 
seen, and struck the first blow on the wedge 
which was to raise the whole fabrie of his for- 
tunes. And now, by the strangest circumstances, 
Laurence Grantley and he were still more close- 
ly connected; and he had the power to make 
his bargain what he chose. So Laurence gave 
him this affair of Jane Gilbert to manage as a 
kind of installment of the future; and Clarke 
Jones kept mysterious silence, and gave no hint 
to any one. He was playing for larger stakes 
than the mere pleasure of tattling. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


LAURENCE accepted his position bravely. If 
Clarke Jones was not the man to let go a hold 
once obtained, Laurence was not the man to let 
the world know he was so held. It was not his 
way to own to coercion of any kind: he would 
have worn handeutfs as if they had been orna- 
mental toys, and always made a merit of yield- 
ing when he could not resist, thus preserving at 
least the semblance of free-will. He never let 
Clarke Jones see that he felt himself in his pow- 
er; indeed, the lawyer was not quite certain that 
Laurence knew he was in power, for no- 
thing could make him betray himself. Let Jones 
probe him as he would, not a muscle ever quiv- 
ered, not the faintest glance betrayed uneasi- 
ness, not the lightest word expressed conscious- 
Otf-hand, cordial, kindly, he seemed rath- 
er to court Clarke’s society from choice than to 
take it as thrust upon him by the untoward force 
of circumstances. 
freely, there was such a grace and richness of 
manner, such a royal kind of familiarity, that 
Clarke Jones was puzzled : not able to determ- 
ine to his own satisfaction how much was real 
and how much simulated in their intercourse. 
What was real, however, was the good which he 
determined to get for himself, and the use he 
would make of his knowledge. Accordingly, he 
set to work, running his mines here and there. 
till he had completely honey-combed Laurence 
Grantley’s life, and filled both his hands to over- 
flowing. He got every thing he wished; Lau- 
rence always forestalling the request, and propos- 
ing, apparently out of pure good-will, what he 
knew would be demanded of him. Thus, Clarke 
Jones coveted the stewardship of the Grantley 
estates, and Laurence, with consummate tact, 
provided for Deedham, the faithful old servant 
who had given him his first lessons in fishing and 
shooting, and who loved him like a son; raising 
him to an apparently higher post with a higher 
salary, whereby the old man was flattered, not 


his 


ness, 


Every thing was done so 
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humiliated; and then Clarke Jones was ask 
to become general agent, with an acting bailifi 
under him. Then Warner, the London lawyer. 
whose family had been the Grantley lawyers for 
three generations, gradually lost his Grantley 
business. Bit by bit, it slipped out of his hands 
into Mr. Jones’s, who manipulated it prettily, 
and what is called ** feathered his nest” with 
in grand style. Sut all these transfers wer 
made so naturally that Jones could never say h 
had put on the serew, and such and such wer 
the results. It was a great power that Laure n 
had, of making the best of a thing. But he fel: 
his bondage painfully. It was an ever-present 
sense of degradation, which at times ate awa 
his very manliness, though he wrapped gay silk 
en bandages round his chains to prevent thei: 
clanking audibly, and hummed his prison tunes 
to lofty words, 

The gentlemen in the neighborhood spoke 
much of this excessive intimacy between thi 
highest and the lowest, the most refined and th: 
most vulgar of the district. Old Mrs. Grantle 
loftily remonstrated ; but Laurence compressed 
his lips, and said that he ‘‘ knew what he w 
about, and that what he did was for the best. 
He allowed no further remark.” Strange t: 
say, Mrs. Grantley forbore to renew the conver- 
sation, So Clarke Jones drove a thriving trad 
with his two secrets ; got money in every possi- 
ble manner, legally and illegally—by fair work 
fairly paid for, and by unfair wages for no work 
got Laurence Grantley to back him in specula- 
tions of various kinds; got Laurence to intro- 
duce him every where, and to make him a posi- 
tion unattainable else; got his influence, his 
credit, his hand; and, on the strength of all 
this, rose rapidly to prosperity, and was soon 
suffered to take a recognized place in the socie- 
ty of gentlemen. But vinegar mouths were stil 
him, and this last Grantley pill wa 
bitter swallowing to many. 

The old Hall had changed 


OC rd. 


made at 


mistresses to som« 
Queenly and expensive, Mrs. Grantle 
was a very different person to mean Annie Sib- 
son, who counted her half-crowns like drops ot 
blood, and thought all pleasures that cost mone: 
sinful follies. The old house warmed up again 
into something of its native brightness. Din- 
ners and balls, lancheon parties, picnics, archer: 
meetings, were given in artistic succession: duly 
regulated by the strictest laws of ‘‘ mitigated 
grief,” as expounded by Mrs. Grantley. And 
more ‘The Family became the centre oi 
vravitating society, the loadstone to which al! 
the floating particles were attracted. May Sefton 
was a frequent visitor: beautiful May, with her 
rose-cheeks rounding into brighter beauty, and 
her blue eyes full of liquid light: May, with the 
love which had been so long germinating in he: 
heart now blossoming out over her life, and 
from a fancy and a sentiment, becoming a pres- 
ence and a power: May, in all the rich spring- 
tide of her youth, given up to happiness and 
love. Laurence loved her; she knew it now: 
and what else was needed to make earth bright 


once 


4 


BLACK 


But Laurence, though he loved 
and was happy in his love, yet had changed to 
something less tranquil than his former self— 
less tranquil than he used to be even during the 
period of his greatest depression while Annie 
lived. In outward manner he was the same 
as ever—suave, frank, popular ; but a close ob- 
server would have seen how the lines about his 
face were set and hardened, how his eyes had : 


as heaven ? 


searching, watchful look, as if he were looking 
and listening for 
rapidly changing from rich chestnut brown to 
dull gray, and how the hands had an ugly habit 
of clenching themselves, as if clutching at 


something ; 


how the hair was 


an 
But who read signs like these? 
Medical men and artists. none else: 


enemy's throat. 
and as the 
only doctor in the neighborhood was not ex- 
traordinarily observant, and as artists were as 
much unknown in those parts as birds of Para- 
“1 flamingoes, all these si 
unmarked and unnoticed. 

That May and Laurence were lovers was 

known solely to themselves. 


or long-leg ns 


The only person 
was Mrs. Grantley ; but 
Grantley was discreet ; and now that the 
property was redeemed, 
nt on Laurence to marry a second time for 


) might suspect it 
\Ty 
Mrs. 


and it was not incum- 


money, she had no objection to his marrying for 
Excepting Mrs. Grantley, then, no one 
penetrate the them; for 
Laurence, in society, was cold and _ reserved, 


love, 
love between 
and of all the unmarried women in the place 
May Sefton was the woman who apparently had 
If he were cold, Clarke 
Jones was warm enough; and if he sought dili- 
gently to conceal his love, the forward lawyer 
made no secret of his admiration. Laurence 
bore this, as he bore every thing now, with un- 


least of his regard. 


flinching self-possession: never showing jeal- 


ousy or annoyarce: showing nothing at all, in 
fact, but what a thin line of compressed lip, and 
a burning flush on the pale hard cheek might 
express. 

Yet it was not one of his lightest pains to 
know that, but for the extraordinary intimacy 
between himself and the lawyer, the help he had 
given toward the consolidation of those low ple- 
beian fortunes, and the social countenance re- 
ceived from the highest family in the neighbor- 
hood, Clarke Jones would not have presumed to 
raise his eyes to May’s with any thing like the 
admiration of an equal. Yet to what 
might he not pretend? And Laurence dared 
not rise up against him as he longed and burned 
to do; for were there not chains on his wrists 
and fetters on his hands, and did not that fear- 
ful secret stand between them, like a spectre, 
paralyzing his every limb? Mental pains are 
oftentimes worse to bear than physical suffering; 
and Laurence would have gladly exchanged those 
which beset him now for any anguish of the flesh 
which man or demon could have devised. As 
for May, she was too happy on the one side, and 
too indifferent on the other, to be very demon- 
strative, even of her disgust; so Clarke Jones 
went blundering on in his rude, bear-like at- 


now, 
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tempts, which amused no one but himself; and 
if he saw the effect they produced—which he did 
not always—he did not let his knowledge inter- 
fere with his design, but made sure that he would 
carry all before him, as usual. Clarke Jones 
had grown dangerously accustomed to success. 
In this manner above a year passed after Annie’s 
death, when the slow 


course 


of time brought 
round the bright spring, and Life woke up anew. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tue death and gloom of winter, and all the 
terrible associations connected with it. melted 
away, like the snow on the mountain-tops; and 
in their stead came spring flowers and sunny 

And 
now, was not Laurence happy? With May’s 
dear hand in his, and her loving face pressed 
against his breast, could he not forget? Could 
he not bury his dead, once for all, and live in 
the joy and glory of the hour? 


skies, and the blessed renewal of all life. 


For moments, 
ves; but they were only moments, snatched 
like golden drops from the rainbow spanning 
the dark bank of clouds. Yet, if not happier, 
he was more tranquil, for he was planning a fu- 
ture that should withdraw him from the terrible 
influence over him. Grantley Hall was to be 
sold, and Laurence and 


England forever. 


his wife would leave 
It would be no grievous exile 
in a sunny Italian villa, sitting under the myr- 
tles and the vines, with beautiful May Sefton 
for his wife. And she would think a desert par- 
adise enough if it brought them nearer heart to 
heart, and lett them suttering together. Though, 
indeed, May thought that could be no suffering 
which gave them to each other. 

The birds were singing blithely in the trees, 
and the sky-larks made the fields and meadows 
loud with song; the wandering airs came laden 
with odors fresh and pure from the grass and 
flowers just wet with the soft spring rain that 
had been falling in the sunshine; and all nature 
looked as bright and joyous as if sin had never 
been born of man, and death and sorrow had 
never entered the world. They were engaged 
lovers now, and were soon to be married; but 
the secret was still to be kept from all the world 
save the two mothers, and the marriage was to 
be as private as a stolen one. What cared May? 
Her life was in his love; her pride, her joy, her 
happiness, all centred in him, and the outside 
world was nothing to her. 

He 
forgot the shadow beside him, and lived only in 
the sunshine : 


Yes, that morning Laurence was happy. 


there was no blood in the waters 
of Black Tarn; no secret chain that bound hin 
as the slave of another; there were no sorrow and 
no crime in the past, no doubt and no dread in 
the future. All earth was bright, all life a joy. 

Laurence, make the best of this littke hour of 
spring-tide passed with May under the ancestral 
lime-trees! It is all that God and Justice can 
give. Years hence, long blank years hence, you 
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and 
you 
lost 


will remember this sunny spring morning, 
the scent of the lime-blossoms will haunt 
forever as the message and the word of a 
heaven ! 

Clarke Jones did not see that Laurence 
in love, and only half suspected that May, who 
was more impulsive, and had no other motive 
than for concealment, loved him. 
Laurence carefully concealed his feelings from 


was 


obedience 


the lawyer—he had his own good reasons for 


doing so—and Jones was too inflated with suc- 
cess to read the heart of another man very ac- 
curately, or to have his senses sharpened by the 
fear of rivalry. He had become accustomed to 
the belief that every thing must give way to his 
May Sefton’s love among the rest. 

One day—it was the afternoon of this very 
spring day, the happiest of all May’s life—he 
stole upon her as she walked, restless with joy, 
up and down the lane leading to the ilall, re- 
calling every word and look and gesture of that 
glorious morning, and living over again the di- 
vine joy of her hour of betrothal. | Startling her 
trom this heaven of thought, Clarke Jones sud- 
Without a moment's 
warning, in his rude coarse bull-headed way he 
told her that he had a mind for her, that he 
would make good settlements on her, and that 
she might do worse than take him. He had no 
grand name like Laurence Grantle: s, certainly, 
but he had an honest one, and was a safer man 
(with a thick spluttering emphasis), and Lau- 
rence Grantley would never be husband to her, 
if that was what she was thinking of—never! 
And he snapped his fingers in the air. 

May’s blood was roused. May, all gentle ness 
and kindness, flamed up now, infuriate and in- 
spired by her great love. She spurned the man 
with the bitterest disgust; hard words rose with 
dangerous power to her lips; a fierce eloquence 
possessed her; and Clarke Jones was for a mo- 
ment overwhelmed at the transformation. 

‘© Ah!” he said at last, drawing a deep breath, 
“*this because you love Grantley! A word, 
Miss, from me; a word that I could say, and he 
A pitiful scoundrel he is— 
a sneaking dog that I hold in my hand, and could 
erush—there! like that!” setting his heel ona 
worm that lay in his path. ‘Yes, with one 
werd I could crush him like that; and by Jove, 
if you give me the chance—or the cause—I 
will!” 

‘* How dare you thus insult me ?” cried May, 
with a passionate gesture. 

“*T don’t insult you, Miss. If I speak the 
truth of Laurence Grantley do I insult you ? 
‘Things have come to a pretty pass!) Has that 
scoundrel been poaching on my manor, [I won- 
der? By Jove, if he has— [want to know my 
place, Miss—” 

“Know your place?” interrupted May; ‘ your 
place is lower than Mr. Grantley’s lowest sery- 
ant! You desecrate his name by speaking it; 
you are not fit to mention him in any way!” 
May rushed scornfully away through the Grant- 
ley gate. 


wishes ; 


denly stood before her. 


would be nowhere. 
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She met Laurence in the walk. 
herself into her lover's arms, erving, 
save me from that monster !” 

Her distress, Clarke Jones’s excitement and 
undisguised insolence of manner, told Laurenc: 
all, He put May gently away, and bade her gi 
up to his mother in the Hall; then, livid, and 
with the expression that he had had when his 
wite had taunted him on the crags above thi 
Tarn, he turned round, seized Clarke Jones, and 
with the heavy dog-whip in his hand, flogged 
him. The lawyer struggled to deferd himself; 
but Laurence was the more powerful man; and 


May thre 
Laurence! 


now, with his long-smother« d passions let loose, 
and his hatred bracing his nerves and muscles, 
he was desperately strong. Lash on lash, blow 
on blow, the whole pent-up heart poured out 
At last, 
wearied with his own passion, he tlung the wretch 
heavily to the ground, and strode up the broad 
gravel-walk toward the house. 

Clarke Jones went home, and for the next 
fortnight was invisible to every one—*“ laid uy 


blows and words of scorn and insult. 


by illness,” according to report. 
All cause 
of secrecy was now at an end, and Laurence was 
almost boastful as to publicity. 


The wedding-day came on quickly. 


Ile was not 
himself through it all; he was excited and de 
fiant; talked loud; talked fast; told all his feel- 
ings and intentions in a manner quite unlike his 
usual reticent p ide, and seemed to find a certain 
strength of hope, a certain comfort of conviction, 
in reiterating to all what ‘* he was going to do. 
But it sounded rather like a challenge given t 
some one than the natura) exposition of aman 
own mind. The preparations went on, in thi 
same ostentatious way. It was to be a grander 
marriage than even the first had been. 

All this time Clarke Jones was confined to his 
own house, suffering severely from fever and 
general indisposition. But on the morning of 
the marriage, and while May, in her bridal dress, 
was waiting to be taken to church—one arm in 
a sling, his face strapped and bandaged—lh« 
limped to the house, and demanded instant 
speech with her. A heavy bribe got him ad- 
mitted to where she sat, alone. 

Miss May,” he said, suddenly. 

She started and gave a ery. 

‘*Come! he said, insolent'y ; 
**vou are in my power at last! Hearme!” He 
bent down close to her face. ‘* You are going 
to be his wife; to be to him what Annie Sibson 
was; to lie by his side where she lay , and to live 
on the gold which she brought. One word in 
your ear: one word to tell you whom you marry. 
Keep still, little bird; see! the very blood has 
come from your struggles, and is falling from 
your arm on to your dress! Fie! fie! Blood 
on your bridal dress? Now keep still, and Vil 


No screams!” 


tell you a pretty little tale I heard one day on 
the cliffs above Black Tarn—keep still, I say, 
till I tell you my story.” 

He bent his lips to her ear and whispered his 
revelation; then, with a low laugh, cried, ** Now 
go marry Laurence Grantley, with blood upon 


} 
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your bridal dress!” and releasing her suddenly, 
limped out of the room. 

A scream rang through the startled house. 
The bridemaids and May’s mother rushed to her. 
Crouched in a corner, white and seared, her hair 
fallen loose, her eyes wild and fixed, her pale lips 
Murder, murder!” and ** 


muttering Laurence!" 


rnd the blood dropping he ivily on her dress, they 
In three days she died. 


found her. ‘Too late. 


Years after, Laurence Grantley was seen, a 


THE FOUT 
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standing on the crags 
man who saw him- 
to him, but Laurence 
Dur- 
ing that same summer, the waters drying more 
than usual, a dead man’s hand lay uncovered in 
the Tarn; and men whispered to each other that 
it was the hand of the former owner of Grantley 
Hall. 
the of the last of the Grantleys is still un- 
filled in the family mausoleum. 


bent, aged, withered man, 
above Black Tarn. The 
old Deedham’s son—spoke 
did not answer, and was never seen again. 


No one cared to ve rify th 


grav 


GEORGES. 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT AND TOWN LIFE. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


L—GEORGE THE FIRST. 


HERRENHAUSEN, 

VERY few years since I knew familiarly a 
lady who had been asked in marriage by 
Horace Walpole; who had been ~tted on the 
head by George I. This lady h: xnocked at 
Jolnson’s door; had been intimate with Fox, 
the beautiful Georgina of Devonshire, and that 
brilliant Whig society of the reign of George 
If. ; had known the Duchess of Queensberry, 


a 


| the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 


young beauty of the court of Queen Anne. I 
often thought, as I took my kind old friend’s 
hand, how with it I held on to the old society 
of wits and men of the world. I could travel 
back for seven score years of time—have glimpses 
of Brummell, Selwyn, Chestertield, and the men 
of Walpole and Conway ; of John- 
ot North, Chatham, 
Newcastle; of the fair maids of honor of George 
II.’s court; of the German retainers of George 
I.'s; where Addison was Secretary of State ; 
where Dick Steele held a place; whither the 
great Marlborough came with his fiery spouse ; 
when Pope, and Swift, and Bolingbroke “i t lived 
and wrote. Of a society so vast, busy, brilliant, 
it is impossible in four brief chapters to give a 
complete notion; but we may peep here and 
there into that by-gone world of the Georges, see 
what they and their courts were like; glance at 
the people round about them; look at past man- 
ners, fashions, pleasures, and contrast them with 
our own. I have to say thus much by way of 
preface, because the subject of these lectures has 
been misunderstood, and I have been taken to 
task for not having given grave historical treat- 
ises, Which it was never my intention to attempt. 
Not about battles, about politics, about statesmen 
and measures of state, did I ever think to lecture 
you: but to sketch the manners and life of the 
Old World; to amuse for a few hours with talk 
about the old society; and, with the result of 
many a day’s and night’s pleasant reading, to 


of pleasure ; 
son, Reynolds, Goldsmith ; 


try and while away a few winter evenings for my 


hearers. 

Among the German princes who sate under 
Luther at Wittenberg was Duke Ernest of Celle, 
whose younger son, William of Liineberg, was 
the progenitor of the illustrious Hanoverian 
House at present reigning in Great Britain. 


| Duke William held his court at Celle, a little 


town of ten thousand people that lies on the 
railway line between Hamburg and Hanover, in 
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the midst of great plains of sand, upon the Riv- 
er Aller. When Duke William had it, it was a 
very humble wood-built place, with a great brick 
church, which he sedulously frequented, and in 
which he and others of his House lie buried. He 
was a very religious lord, and called William the 
Pious by his small circle of subjects, over whom 
he ruled till fate deprived him both of sight and 
reason. Sometimes, in his latter days, the good 
Duke had glimpses of mental light, when he 
would bid his musicians play the psalm-tunes 
which he loved. One thinks of a descendant 
of his, two hundred vears afterward, blind, old, 
and lost of wits, singing Handel in Windsor 
Tower. 

William the Pious had fifteen children, eight 
daughters and seven sons, who, as the property 
left among them was small, drew lots to determ- 
ine which one of them should marry and con- 
tinue the stout race of the Guelphs. The lot 
fell on Duke George, the sixth brother. The 
others remained single, or contracted left-hand- 
ed marriages, after the princely fashion of those 
days. It is a queer picture—that of the old 
prince dying in his little wood-built capital, and 
his seven sons tossing up which should inherit 
and transmit the crown of Brentford. Duke 
George, the lucky prize-man, made the tour of 
Europe, during which he visited the court of 
Queen Elizabeth; and in the year 1617 came 
back and settled at Zell, with a wife out of 
Darmstadt. His remaining brothers all kept 
their house at Zell, for economy's sake. And 
presently, in due course, they all died—all the 
honest dukes; Ernest, and Christian, and Au- 
gustus, and Magnus, and George, and John— 
and they are buried in the brick church of 


Brentford yonder, by the sandy banks of the 
Aller. 

Dr. Vehse gives a pleasant glimpse of the way 
of life of our dukes in Zell. ** When the trum- 
peter on the tower has blown,” Duke Christian 
orders—viz., at nine o'clock in the morning and 
four in the evening every one must be present at 
meals, and those who are not must go without 
None of the servants, unless it be a knave wl 
has been ordered to ride out, shall eat or drink 
in the kitchen or cellar; or, without special 
leave, fodder his horses at the prince’s cost. 
When the meal is served in the court-room. 
page shall go round and bid every one be quiet 


and orderly, forbidding all cursing, swearin 

and rudeness; all throwing about of bread. 
bones, or roast, or po keting of the same. Ey- 
ery morning, at seven, the squires shall have theit 


morning soup, along with which, and dinner, 


they shall be served with their under-drink—ev- 
ery morning except Friday morning, when ther 
was sermon, and no drink. Every evening they 
shall have their beer, and at night their sleep- 
drink. The butler is especially warned not t 
allow noble or simple to go into the cellar: win 
shall only be served at the prince’s or councilor’s 
table; and every Monday, the honest old Dul 
Christian ordains the accounts shall be ready 
and the expenses in the kitchen, the wine 
beer cellar, the bakehouse and stable, made « 
Duke George, the marrying duke, did not stoy 
at home to partake of the beer and wine, and thy 
sermons, He went about fighting whereve 
there was profit to be had. He served as gen- 
eral in the army of the circle of Lower Saxony 
the Protestant army; then he went over to tl 
emperor and fought in his armies in Germar 
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and Italy: and when Gustavus Adolphus ap- 
peared in Germany, George took service as a 
Swedish general, and seized the Abbey of Hilde- 
sheim as his share of the plunder. Here, in the 
vear 1641, Duke George dic d, leaving four sons 
behind him, from the youngest of whom descend 
our royal Georges. 

Under these children of Duke George, the old 
God-fearing, simple ways of Zell appear to have 
gone out of mode. The second brother was con- 
stantly visiting Venice, and leading a jolly, wick- 
ed life there. It was the most jovial of all places 
at the end of the seventeenth century; and mil- 
jtary men, after a campaign, rushed thither, as 
the warriors of the Allies rushed to Paris in 1814, 
to gamble, and rejoice, and partake of all sorts 
of godless delights. This prince, then, loving 
Venice and its pleasures, brought Italian singers 
and dancers back with him to quiet old Zell; 
and, worse still, demeaned himself by marrying 
a French lady of birth quite inferior to his own 

Eleanor D’Olbreuse, from whom our queen is 
descended. Eleanor had a pretty daughter, who 
inherited a great fortune, which inflamed her 


cousin, George Louis of Hanover, with a desire | 


to marry her ; 
} 


nes, 


and so, with her beauty and her 
she came to a sad end. 

It is too long to tell how the four sons of Duke 
George divided his territories among them, and 
how, 


rit 


finally, they came into possession of the | 
son of the youngest of the four. In this gener- 
ation the Protestant faith was very nearly extin- 
guished in the family: and then where should 
we in England have gone fora king? The third 
brother also took delight in Italy, where the 
priests converted him and his Protestant chap- | 
lain Mass was said in Hanover once 
more; and Italian soprani piped their Latin 
rhymes in place of the hymns which William 
the Pious and Dr. Luther sang. Louis XIV. 
gave this and other converts a splendid pension. 
Crowds of Frenchmen and brilliant French fash- 
ions came into his court. It is incalculable how 
much that royal bigwig cost Germany. Every 
prince imitated the French king, and had his 
Versailles, his Wilhelmshéhe or Ludwigslust ; 
his court and its splendors ; 
with statues ; 


too. 


his gardens laid out 
his fountains, and water-works, 
and Tritons; his actors, and dancers, and sing- 
and fiddlers; his harem, with its inhabit- 
ants; his diamonds and duchies for these latter ; 
his enormous festivities, his gaming-tables, tour- 
naments, masquerades, and banquets lasting a | 
week long, for which the people paid with their 
money, when the poor wretches had it, with their 
bodies and very blood when they had none; _be- 
ing sold in thousands by their lords and masters, 
who gayly dealt in soldiers, staked a regiment 
upon the red at the gambling table; swapped a 
battalion against a dancing-girl’s diamond neck- 
lace; and, as it were, pocketed their people. 

As one views Europe through contemporary 
books of travel in the early part of last century, 
the landscape is awful—wretched wastes, beggar- 
lv and plundered ; half-burned cottages and trem- 
bling peasants gathering piteous harvests ; gangs 
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of such tramping along with bayonets behind 
them, and corporals with canes and cats-of-nine- 
tails to flog them to barracks. By these passes my 
lord’s gilt carriage floundering through the ruts, 
as he swears at the postillions, and toils on to the 
Residenz. Hard by, but away from the noise 
and brawling of the citizens and buyers, is Wil- 
helmslust, or Ludwigsruhe, or Monbijou, or Ver- 
sailles—it searcely matters which—near to the 
city, shut out by woods from the beggared coun- 
try, the enormous, hideous, gilded, monstrous 
marble palace, where the prince is, and the Court, 
and the trim gardens, and huge fountains, and 
the forest where the ragged peasants afe beating 
the game in (it is death to them to touch a feath- 
er); and the jolly hunt sweeps by with its uni- 
form of crimson and gold; and the prince gal- 
lops ahead puffing his royal horn; and his lords 
and mistresses ride after him; and the stag is 
pulled down; andthe grand huntsman gives the 
knife in the midst of a chorus of bugles, and ‘tis 
time the Court go home to dinner; and our no- 
ble traveler, it may be the Baron of Pollnitz, o1 
the Count de Koénigsmarck, or the excellent 
Chevalier de Seingalt, sees the procession gleam- 
ing through the trim avenues of the wood, and 
hastens to the inn, and sends his noble name to 
the marshal of the Court. Then our nobleman 
arrays himself in green and gold, or pink and 
silver, in the richest Paris mode, and is intro- 
duced by the chamberlain, and makes his bow 
to the jolly prince and the gracious princess ;_ is 
presented to the chief lords and ladies, and then 
comes supper and a bank at Faro, where he loses 
or wins a thousand pieces by daylight. If it is 
a German court, you may add not a little drunk- 
enness to this picture of high life; but German, 
or French, or Spanish, if you can see out of your 
palace-windows beyond the trim-cut forest vis- 
tas, misery is lying outside; hunger is stalking 
about the bare villages, listlessly following pre- 
carious husbandry ; plowing stony fields with 
starved cattle; or fearfully taking in scanty 
harvests. Augustus is fat and jolly on his 
throne: he can knock down an ox, and eat one 
almost; his mistress, Aurora von Konigsmarck, 
is the loveliest, the wittiest creature ; 
monds are the biggest 
world, and his feasts 


his dia- 
and most brilliant in the 
as splendid as those of 
Versailles. As for Louis the Great, he is more 
than mortal. Lift up your glances respectfully, 
and mark him eying Madame de Fontanges or 
Madame de Montespan from under his sublime 
periwig, as he passes through the great gallery 
where Villars, and Vendome, and Berwick, and 
Zossuet, and Massillon are waiting. Can court 
be more splendid; nobles and knights more gal- 
lant and superb; ladies more lovely? A grand- 


| er monarch, or a more miserable, starved wretch 


than the peasant his subject you can not look 


on. Let us bear both these types in mind, if we 
wish to estimate the old society properly. Re- 
member the glory and the chivalry? Yes! 


Remember the grace and beauty, the splendor 
and lofty politeness; the gallant courtesy of 
Fountenoy, where the French line bids the gen- 


. 
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tlemen of the English guard to fire first; the 
noble constancy of the old King and Villars, his 
general, who fits out the last army with the last 
crown-pict e from the treasury , and goes to meet 
the enemy and die or conquer for France at De- 
nain. 3ut round all that royal splendor lies a 
nation enslaved and ruined; there are people 
robbed of their rights ; communities laid waste ; 
tuith, justice, commerce trampled upon, and 
well-nigh destroyed ; nay, in the very centre of 
royalty itself, what horrible stains and mean- 
ness, crime and shame! It is but to a silly 
harlot that some of the noblest gentlemen, and 
some of the proudest women in the world, are 
howing down; it is the price of a miserable 
province that the king ties 
his mistress’s white neck. 


in diamonds round 
In the first half of 
the last century, I say, this is going on all Eu- 
‘ope over, 


Saxony is a waste as well as VPicar- 
dy or Artois; and Versailles is only larger and 
not worse than Herrenhausen. 

It was the first Elector of Hanover who made 
the fortunate match which bestowed the race of 
Ilanoverian Sovereigns upon us Britons. Nine 
years after Charles Stuart lost his head, his 
niece Sophia, one of many children of another 
luckless, dethroned sovereign, the Elector Pala- 
tine, married Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, 
and brought the reversion to the crown of the 
One 
of the handsomest, the most cheerful, sensible, 
shrewd, accomplished of women was Sophia, 
daughter of poor Frederick, the winter King of 
Bohemia. 


three kingdoms in her scanty troussean. 


The other daughters of lovely, un- 
lappy Elizabeth Stuart went off into the Cath- 
olie Church; this one, luckily for her family, re- 
mained, I can not say faithful, to the Reformed 
Religion, but at least she adopted no other. An 
agent of the French King’s, Gourville, a convert 
himself, strove to bring her and her husband to 
a sense of the truth; and tells us that he one 
day asked Madame the Duchess of Hanover of 
what religion her daughter was, then a pretty 
girl of thirteen years old. The Duchess replied 
that the princess was of no rE ligion as yet. The y 
were waiting to know of what religion her hus- 
band would be, Protestant or Catholic, before 
instructing her! And the Duke of Hanover, 
having heard all Gourville’s proposal, said that a 
change would be advantageous to his house, but 
that he himself was too old to change. 

This shrewd woman had such keen eyes that 
she knew how to shut them upon occasion, and 
was blind to many faults which it appeared that 
her husband, the Bishop of Osnaburg and Duke 
of Hanover, committed. He loved to take his 
pleasure like other sovereigns — was a merry 
prince, fond of dinner and the bottle; liked to 
go to Italy, as his brothers had done before 
him; and we read how he jovially sold 6700 of 
his Hanoverians to the seigniory of Venice. 
They went bravely off to the Morea, under 
command of Ernest’s son, Prince Max, and 
only 1400 of them ever came home again. The 
German princes sold a good deal of this kind of 
stock. You may remember how George ITI.’s 
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Government purchased Hessians, and the use 
we made of them during the War of Independ- 
ence, 

The ducats Duke Ernest got for his soldiers 
he spent in a series of the most brilliant enter 
tainments. 


Nevertheless, the jovial prince was 
economical, and kept a steady eve upon his ¢ WI 
Ile 


himself: he 


interests. achieved the electoral dignity ¢ 


married his eldest son, George, ¢ 
his beautiful cousin of Zell; and sending hij 
it in command of armies to fight—now 
on this side, now on that—he lived on, taking 
his pleasure, and scheming his schemes, a mer- 
ry, Wise prince enough; not, I fear, a moral 
prince, of which kind we shall have but very 
few spec imens in the course of these lectures, 
Ernest Augustus had seven children in 
s me of 


sons Ot 


whom were scape-graces, and rebelled 
against the parental system of primogenitur 
and non-division of property which the Elector 
ordained. the Electress writes 
about Poor Gus is thrust 
out, and his father will give him no more ke 

I laugh in the day, and cry all night about it; 
for Iam a fool with my children.” Three of 
the six died fighting against Turks, Tartars, 
Frenchmen. One of them conspired, revolted, 


** Gustchen,” 
her second son: 


fled to Rome, leaving an agent behind him, 
whose head was taken off. The daughter, of 
whose early education we have made mention, 


was married to the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
so her religion settled finally on the Protestant 
side. 
A niece of the Electress Sophia— who had 
been made to change her religion and marry tl 
Duke of Orleans, brother of the French King ; 
a woman whose honest heart was always with 
her friends and dear old Deutschland, though 
her fat little body was confined at Paris, or Mar- 
ly, or Versailles—has left us, in her enormous 
correspondence (part of which has been printed 
in German and French) recollections of the 
Electress, and of George, her son. Elizabeth 
Charlotte was at Osnaburg when George was 
born (1660). She narrowly escaped a whipping 
for being in the way on that auspicious day. 
She seems not to have liked little George, nor 
George grown up; and represents him as odious- 
ly hard, cold, and silent. Silent he may have 
been: not a jolly prince like his father before 
him, but a prudent, quiet, selfish potentate, go- 
ing his own way, managing his own affairs, and 
understanding his own interests remarkably well. 
In his father's lifetime, and at the head of the 
Hanover forces of 8000 or 10,000 men, George 
served the Emperor on the Danube against 
Turks, at the siege of Vienna, in Italy, and on 
the Rhine. When he succeeded to the Elector- 
ate he handled its affairs with great prudence 
and dexterity. He was very much liked by his 
people of Hanover. He did not show his feel- 


ings much, but he cried heartily on leaving 
them; as they used for joy when he came back. 
He showed an uncommon prudence and coolness 
of behavior when he came into his kingdom ; ex- 
hibiting no elation; reasonably doubtful wheth- 
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IT. scarce distinguished th es moi 
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little city on the banks 
‘ou may see at Herrenhausen the ve 
in which the Platens danced 
masques, and sang before the Elector 
There the fauns and 
still glimmering through the 
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as in the days when painted nymphs 
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rams ma- 
» of Diana or Minerva; and 
lelivered immense allegorical ¢ compliments to 
the princes returned home from the e ampaig 
That was a curious state of morals and a 
ities in Europe queer consequence of the tri- 
umph of the principle. Feudalism 
was beaten down, The nobility, in its quarrels 
with the crown, had pretty well succumbed, and 
the monarch was all in all. He became almost 
divine: the proudest and most ancient 
of the land did menial service for him. 
should carry Louis XIV.’s candle when he 
to bed? what prince of the blood should hold 
the king's shirt when his Most Christian Majesty 
chang ed that garment ?—the French memoirs of 
the seventeenth century are full of such details 
and squabbles. The tradition is not yet e 
tinct in Europe. Any of you who were present, 
as myriads were, at that splendid pageant, the 
opening of our Crystal Palace in London, must 
have seen two noble lords, great officers of the 
household, with ancient pedigrees, with embroid- 
ered coats, and stars on their breasts and wands 
in their hands, walking backward for near the 
space of a mile, while the royal procession made 


chines” 


gentry 
Who 


went 


X- 
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shall we be 
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View them as you will, 
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» wonder an- 


at these cere- 


according to 
ind with scorn or with respect, or 
4s your temper leads you. 
oes Gesler’s hat upon the pole. 


Salute that 
eartfelt awe; 
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stout rebellious 
No ier wn on your pate, 
and refuse to doff it to that spangled velvet and 
flaunting feather. I comment upon 
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with a 


make no 
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high Dutch statues in place of 
f Versailles : incy Herrenhausen 
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spread the tables with Scl 
suppe, Leber kuchen, and the like delicaci 
in place of the French ¢ and fancy Fr 
von Kielmansegge di with Count Kam- 
merjunker Quirini, or singing French songs with 
German accent ; imagine a coars¢ 
Versailles, and we have a Hanover before us. 
‘*T am now got into the region of beauty,” writes 
Mary Wortley, from Hanover, in 1716; “all 
the women have —s r cheeks, snowy 
forcheads and necks, j , towh 
C ad led coa 
never leave to the 
and have a fine effect iy candle- 
but I could wish they were handsome with 
a lit They resemble one another as 
Mrs. murt of Great Britain, and are 
in as much danger of melting away by too near- 
ly approaching the fire.” The sly Mary Wort- 
ley saw this paint raglio of the first Georg: 
at Hanover, ir after his to the 
British and 
feasts there. Il 
**T can tell you, without flattery par- 
tiality,” our young prince has 
all the accomplishments that it is possible to have 
is age, with an 
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too. 
she says, ‘*that 
air of sprightliness and un- 
derstanding, something so very engaging 
of 
I find elsewhere 
Frederick Prince of 
m; and upon George III., 
and upon George IV. in an eminent 
degree. It was the rule to be dazzled by} 
and people’s eyes winked quite honestly at 
royal radiance. 

The Electoral Court of Hanover was numer- 
—pretty well paid, as times went; above all, 
paid with a regularity which few other European 
courts could boast of. Perhaps you will be 
amused to know how the Electoral Court was 
composed. There were the princes of the house 
in the first in the second, the single field- 
marshal of the army (the contingent was 18,000, 
Pollnitz says, and the Elector lead other 14,000 
troops in his pay Then follow, in due order, 
the authorities civil and military, the working 
privy councilors, the generals of cavalry and 
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400 
infantry, in the third class; the high chamber- 
lain, high marshals of the court, high masters 
of the horse, the major-generals of cavalry and 
infantry, in the fourth class, down to the majors, 
the Hofjunkers or pages, the secretaries or as- 
sessors, of the tenth class, of whom all were 
noble. 

We find the master of the horse had 1090 
thalers of pay; the high chamberlain, 2000—a 
thaler being about three shillings of our money. 
There were two chamberlains, and one ‘for the 
princess; five gentlemen of the chamber, and 
five gentlemen ushers; eleven pages and person- 
ages to educate these young noblemen—such as 
a governor, a preceptor, a fecht-meister, or fenc- 
ing master, and a dancing ditto, this latter with 
a handsome salary of 400 thalers. There were 
three body and court physicians, with 800 and 
500 thalers; a court barber, 600 thalers; a 
court organist; two musikanten; four French 
fiddlers ; twelve trumpeters, and a bugler; so 
that there was plenty of music, profane and pi- 
ous,in Hanover. There were ten chamber wait- 
ers, and twenty-four lackevs in livery; a mai- 
tre-d‘hotel, and attendants of the kitchen; a 
French cook; a body cook; ten cooks; 
cooks’ assistants ; 


six 
two Braten masters, or mas- 
ters of the roast (one fancies enormous spits 
turning slowly, and the honest masters of the 
roast beladling the dripping); a pastry baker; a 
pie baker; and, finally, three scullions, at the 
modest remuneration of eleven thalers. In the 
sugar-chamber there were four pastry cooks (for 
the ladies, no doubt); seven officers in the wine 
and beer cellars; four bread bakers; and _ five 
men in the plate-room. There were 600 horses 
in the Serene stables—no less than twenty teams 
of princely carriage horses, eight to a team; six- 
teen coachmen; fourteen postillions ; nineteen 
hostlers; thirteen helps, besides smiths, carriage- 
masters, horse-doctors, and cther attendants of 
the stable. The female attendants were not so 
numerous: I grieve to find but a dozen or four- 
teen of them about the Electoral premises, and 
only two washer-women for all the Court. These 
functionaries had not so much to do as in the 
present age. I own to finding a pleasure in these 
small beer chronicles. I like to people the old 
world with its everyday figures and inhabitants 

not so much with heroes fighting immense 
battles and inspiring repulsed battalions to en- 


__gage, or statesmen locked up in darkling cabin- 


ets and meditating ponderous laws or dire con- 
spiracies, as with people occupied with their ev- 
eryday work or pleasure—my lord and lady 
hunting in the forest, or dancing in the Court, 
or bowing to their serene highnesses as they 
pass in to dinner; John Cook and his proces- 
sion bringing the meal from the kitchen; the 
jolly butlers bearing in the flagons from the 
cellar; the stout coachman driving the ponder- 
ous gilt wagon, with eight cream-colored horses 
in housings of scarlet velvet and morocco leath- 
er; a postillion on the leaders, and a pair or 
half a dozen of running footmen scudding along 
by the side of the vehicle, with conical caps, 
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long silver-headed maces, which they poised 
they ran, and splendi 


1 jackets laced all ove) 
I fancy the citizens’ wives 
and their daughters looking out from the bal- 
conies; and the burghers, over their beer and 


mum, rising up, cap in hand, as the cayal 


with silver and gold. 


cade passes through the town with torch-le 
ers, trumpeters blowing their lusty checks out 
and squadrons of jac k-booted lift -guardsmen, 
with shining cuirasses, and bestriding thun 


ing chargers, escorting his highness’s coach from 
Hanover to, Herrenhausen ; or halting, mayh 
at Madame Platen’s country house of Monplaisir, 
which lies half-way between the summer palac« 
and the Residenz. 

In the good old times of which I am treating, 
while common men were driven off by herds, 
and sold to fight the emperor's enemies on t] 
Danube, or to bayonet King Louis’ 
common men on the Rhine, noblemen pass 
from court to court, secking service with 
prince or the other, and naturally takin 
mand of the ignoble vulgar of soldiery whi 
battled and died almost without hope of promo- 
tion. 


troops of 


Noble adventurers traveled from court to 
court in search of employment; not merely no- 
ble males, but noble females too; and if thes: 
latter were beauties, and obtained the favorabl 
notice of princes, they stopped in the courts 
became the favorites of 
Highnesses ; and received great sums of moncy 
and splendid diamonds ; 
be duchesses, marchionesses, 


their Serene or Roval 


and were promoted t 

and the like; : 
did not fall much in publie esteem for the 
ner in which they won their advancement. hh 
this way Mademoiselle de Querouailles, a beat 
tiful French lady, came to London on a spec 
mission of Louis XIV., and was adopted by om 
grateful country and sovereign, and figured 
Duchess of Portsmouth. In this way the bea 
tiful Aurora of Konigsmarck traveling ab« 
found favor in the eyes of Augustus of Saxony, 
and became the mother of Marshal Saxe, 
gave us a beating at Fontenoy; and in this man- 
ner the lovely sisters Elizabeth and Melusina ot 
Meissenbach (who had actually been driven cut 
of Paris, whither they had traveled on a lik 
errand, by the wise jealousy of the female favor 
ite there in possession) journeyed to Hanover 
and became favorites of the serene house thi 
reigning. 

That beautiful Aurora von Kénigsmarck a 
her brother are wonderful as types of by-go1 
manners, and strange illustrations of the morals 
of old days. The Kénigsmarcks were descended 
from an ancient noble family of Brandenburg. 
a branch of which passed into Sweden, where it 
enriched itself and produced several mighty men 
of valor. 

The founder of the race was Hans Christof, a 
famous warrior and plunderer of the thirty years” 
war. One of Hans’s sons, Otto, appeared as em 
bassador at the court of Louis XIV., and had to 
make a Swedish speech at his reception before 
the Most Christian King. 


whi 


Otto was a famous 


dandy and warrior, but he forgot the speech, 


THE 
ind what do you think he did? Far from being 
lisc oncerted he recited a portion of the Swedish 
Catechism to His Most Christian Majesty and 

yurt, not one of whom understood his lingo 
he exception of his own suite, who had to 

heir gravity as best they might. 
to's nephew, Aurora’s elder brother, Carl 
Johann of Konigsmarck, a favorite of Charles 
II., a beauty, a dandy, a warrior, a rascal of 
re than ordinary mark, escaped but deserved 
«din England for the murder of Tom 
Longleat. He had a little brother 
with him at this time:—as great a | 


hange 
of 


great a dandy, as great a villain as 

This lad, Philip of Konigsmarck, 

also was implicated in the affair; and perhaps 
it is a pity he ever brought his pretty neck out | 
‘it. He went over to Hanover, and was soon 

ippointed colonel of a regiment of H.E. High- 
In early life he had been page 
n the court of Celle; and it was said that he 
ind the pretty Princess Sophia Dorothea, who 
y this time was married to her cousin George 


dragoons. 


the Electoral prince, had been in love with each 
her as children. 


oth 


Their loves were now to be 


renewed, not innocently, and to come to a fear- 
ful 


end, 
A biography of the wife of George I., by Dr. 
Doran, has lately appeared, and IT confess I am 
astounded at the verdict which that writer has 
lelivered, and at his acquittal of this most un- 
fortunate lady. That she had a cold selfish 
libertine of a husband no one can doubt; but 
that the bad husband had a bad wife is equally 
clear. She was married to her cousin for money 

or convenience, as all princesses were married. 

She was most beautiful, lively, witty, accom- | 
plished: his brutality outraged her: his silence 

ind coldness chilled her: his eruelty insulted 

No wonder she did not love him. How 

could love be a part of the compact in such a 

marriage as that? With this unlucky heart to 
dispose of, the poor creature bestowed it on 

Philip of Koénigsmarck, than whom a greater 
scamp does not walk the history of the seven- 
teenth century. A hundred and eighty years 
the fellow was thrust into unknown 
grave, a Swedish professor lights upon a box of 

letters in the University Library at Upsala, writ- 
ten by Philip and Dorothea to each other, and 
telling their miserable story. 

The bewitching Konigsmarck had conquered 
two female hearts in Hanover. Sesides the 
Electoral prince’s lovely young wife, Sophia Dor- 
othea, Philip’ 1d inspired a passion ina hideous 
old court lady, the Countess of Platen. The 
princess seems to have pursued him with the 
fidelity of many years. Heaps of letters follow- 
ed him on his campaigns, and were answered by 
the daring adventurer. The princess wanted to 
tly with him; to quit her odious husband at any 
rate. 


ner, 


after his 


She besought her parents to receive her 
hack; had a notion of taking refuge in France 
and going over to the Catholic religion; had ab- 
solutely packed her jewels for flight, and very 
likely arranged its details with her lover, in that 
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last long night’s interview, after which Philip of 
Konigsmarck was seen no more. 

Konigsmarck, inflamed with drink—there is 
searcely any vice of which, according to his own 


showing, this gentleman was not a practitioner 


| —had boasted at a supper at Dresden of his in- 


timacy with the two Hanoverian ladies—not only 
with the princess, but with another lady power= 
ful in Hanover. The Countess Platen, the old 
favorite of the Elector, hated the young Elector- 
al Princess. ‘The young lady had a lively wit, 
and constantly made fun of the old one. The 
princess’s jokes were conveyed to the old Platen, 
rricd about at this 
and so they both hated each other. 


just as our idle words are ca 
present day: 

The characters in the tragedy, of which the 
curtain was now about to fall, are about as dark 
a set as eve ever rested on. 


th 


There is the jolly 
prince, shrewd, selfish, scheming, loving his eups 
and his ease (1 think his good-humor makes the 
tragedy but darker); his princess, who speaks 
little, but observes all; his old, painted Jeze- 
bel of a mistress; his son, the electoral prince, 
shrewd too, quiet, selfish, not ill-humored, and 
generally silent, except when goaded into fury 
by the intolerable tongue of his lovely wife ; 
there is poor Sophia Dorothea, with her coquet- 
ry and her wrongs, and her passionate attach- 
wild im- 
prudences, and her mad artifices, and her insane 


nent to her scamp of a lover, and her 


fidelity, and her furious jealousy regarding her 
husband (though she loathed and cheated him), 
and her prodigious falschoods ; 

dante, of course, into wl 


and the conti- 
hands the letters 
are slipped ; and there is Lothario, finally, than 
whom, as I have said, one can’t imagine a more 
handsome, W icked, worthless re probate. 

How that perverse fidelity of passion pursues 
the villain! How madly true the woman is, 
and how astoundingly she lies!) She has 
witched two or three persons who have taken 
her up, and they won't believe in her wrong. 
Like Mary of Scotland, she finds adherents ready 
to conspire for her even in history ; and people 
who have to deal with her are charmed, and 
fascinated, and bedeviled. How devotedly Miss 
Strickland has stood by Mary’s innocence! Are 
there not scores of ladies in this audience who 
persist in it too? Innocent! I remember as 
a boy how a great party persisted in declaring 
Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. 
So was Helen of Greece innocent. She never 
ran away with Paris, the dangerous young Tro- 
jan. Menelaus her husband ill-used her; and 
there never was any siege of Troy at all. So 
was Bluebeard’s wife innocent. She never peep- 
ed into the closet where the other wives were 
with their heads off. She never dropped the 
key, or stained it with blood; and her brothers 
were quite right in finishing Bluebeard, the cow- 
ardly brute! Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was 
innocent; and Madame Laffarge never poisoned 
her husband; and Mary of Scotland never blew 
up hers; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never 
unfaithful; and Eve never took the apple—it 
was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s. 


be- 


| | 
= | 
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George Louis has been held up to execration 
asa murderous Bluebeard, whereas the Electoral 
Prince had no share in the transactien in which 
Philip of Konigsmarck was scuffed out of this 
mortal scene. The prince was absent when the 
catastrophe came. The princess had had a hun- 
dred warnings; mild hints from her husband’s 
parents ; grim remonstrances from himself—but 


took no more heed of this advice than such be- | 


sotted poor wretches do. On the n-ght of Sun- 
day, the Ist of July, 1694, Konigsmarck paid a 
long visit to the princess, and left her to get ready 
for flight. Her husband was away at Berlin; 
her carriages and horses were prepared and ready 
for the elopement. Meanwhile the spies of 
Countess Platen had brought the news to their 
mistress. She went to Ernest Augustus, and 
procured from the Elector an order for the arrest 
of the Swede. On the way by which he was to 
come, four guards were commissioned to take 
him. He strove to cut his way through the four 


men, and wounded more than one of them. They | 
. 
fell upon him; cut him down; and, as he was 


lying wounded on the ground, the countess, his 


enemy, whom he had betrayed and insulted, | 


came out and beheld him prostrate. He cursed 
her with his dying lips, and the furious woman 
stamped upon his mouth with her heel. He was 
dispatched presently ; his body burned the next 
day; and all traces of the man disappeared. The 
guards who killed him were enjoined silence un- 
der severe penalties. The princess was reported 
to be ill in her apartments, from which she was 
taken in October of the same year, being then 
eight-and-twenty years old, and consigned to the 
castle of Ahlden, where she remained a prisoner 
for no less than thirty-two years. A separation 
had been pronounced previously between her and 


her husband. She was ‘ealled henceforth the | 
‘*Princess of Ahlden,” and her silent husband 


no more uttered her name. 

Four years after the Kénigsmarck catastrophe 
Ernest Augustus, the first elector of Hanover, 
died, and George Louis, his son, reigned in his 
stead. Sixteen years he reigned in Hanover, 
after which he became, as we know, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith. The wicked old Countess Platen died 


in the year 1706. She had lost her sight, but | 


nevertheless the legend says that she constantly 
saw Koénigsmarck’s ghost by her wicked old bed. 
And so there was an end of her. 

In the vear 1700 the little Duke of Gloucester, 
the last of poor Queen Anne's children, died, and 
the folks of Hanover straightway became of pro- 
digious importance in England. The Electress 
Sophia was declared the next in succession to the 
English throne. George Louis was created Duke 
of Cambridge ; grand deputations were sent over 
from our country to Deutschland; but Queen 
Anne, whose weak heart hankered after her rel- 


atives at St. Germains, never could be got to | 


allow her cousin, the Elector Duke of Cam- 


bridge, to come and pay his respects to her Maj- | 


esty, and take his seat in her House of Peers 


Had the Queen lasted a month longer ; had the 


English Tories been as bold and resolute as they 
were clever and crafty; had the prince whom the 
nation loved and pitied been equal to his fortune. 


reorge Louis had never talked German in S; 
James’> Chapel Royal. 
When the crown did come to George Louis 
he was in no hurry about putting it on. He 
waited at home for a while; took an affecting 
farewei! of his dear Hanover and Herrenhausen: 
and set out in the most leisurely manner to as- 
cend * the throne of his ancestors,” as he called 
it in his first speech to Parliament. He brought 
with him a compact body of Germans, whos: 
society he loved, and whom he kept round thy 
royal person. He had his faithful German ch 
berlains ; his German secretaries; his negroes, 


captives of his bow and spear in Turkish wars : 
his two ugly, elderly German favorites, Mes- 
dames of Kielmansegge and Schulenberg, whom 
he created respectively Countess of Darlir ot 
land Duchess of Kendal. The Duchess was tal! 
and lean of stature, and hence was irreverent], 
nicknamed the Maypole. The Countess was ; 
| large-sized noblewoman, and this elevated per- 
e was denominated the Elephant. 2B 

j of these ladies loved Hanover and its delights: 
clung round the linden-trees of the great Her- 
renhausen avenue, and at first would not quit 
the place. Schulenherg, in fact, could not come 
on account of her debts; but finding the M \v- 
pole would not come, the Elephant packed wp 
| her trunk and slipped out of Hanover unwield) 
jas she was. On this the Maypole straightway 
| put herself in motion, and followed her belov: 

| George Louis. One seems to be speaking ot 
| Captain Macheath, and Polly, and Lucy. The 
King we had selected; the courtiers who cam 
in his train; the English nobles who came to 
welcome him, and on many of whom the shrewd 
old eynie turned his back—I protest it is a won- 
derful satirical picture! I am a citizen waitin; 
at Greenwich pier, say, and erving hurrah foi 
King George ; and yet I can scarcely keep my 
countenance and help laughing at the enormous 
| absurdity of this advent ! 

Here we are, all on our knees. Here is the 
| Archbishop of Canterbury prostrating himself to 
the head of his church, with Kielmansegge and 
Schulenberg with their ruddled cheeks grinning 
behind the defender of the faith. Here is my 
Lord Duke of Marlborough kneeling too, the 
| greatest warrior of all times; he who betrayed 
King William—betrayed King James II.—be- 
trayed Queen Anne—betrayed England to the 
French, the Elector to the Pretender, the Pre- 
tender to the Elector; and here are my Lords 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, the latter of whom has 
just tripped up the heels of the former; and if 
a month’s more time had been allowed him, 
would have had King James at Westminster. 
The great Whig gentlemen made their bows and 
congées with proper decorum and ceremony ; but 
| yonder keen old schemer knows the value of 
their loyalty. ‘¢ Loyalty,” he must think, ‘‘as 
applied to me—it is absurd! There are fifty 
inearer heirs to the throne than I am. I am 


sonag 


| 
— 
| 
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but an accident, and you fine Whig gentlemen 
take me for your own sake, not for mine. You 
fories hate me; you archbishop, smirking on 
your knees, and prating about Heaven, you know 
I don’t care a fig for your Thirty-nine Articles, 
and can’t understand a word of your stupid ser- 
mons. You, my Lords Bolingbroke and Oxford 

you know you were conspiring 


against me a 
and you, my Lord Duke of Marl- 
you would sell me, or any man else, 
if you found your advantage in it. 
good Melusina, come, my honest Sophia, let 
go into my private room, and have some oysters 


month ago; 
borough 
Come, my 


Us 


and some Rhine wine, and some pipes afterward: 


let us make the best of our situation; let us take 
what we can get, and leave these bawling, brawl- 


ing, lving English to shout, and fight, and cheat, 
in their own way !” 

If Swift had not been committed to the states- 
men of the losing side, what a fine satirical pic- 
ture we might have had of that general sa qui 
peut among the Tory party! How mum tl 
the House of Lords and 
House of Commons chopped round; and how 


e 


Tories became; how 
decorously the majorities welomed King George! 

Bolingbroke, making his last speech in the 
House of Lords, p vinted out the shame of peer- 
age, where several lords concurred to condemn 
in one general vote all that they had approved in 
former parliaments by many particular resolu- 
tions. And so their conduct was shameful. St. 
John had the best of the argument, but the worst 
of the vote. Bad times were come for him. He 
talked philosophy, and professed innocence. He 
courted retirement, and was ready to meet per- 
Mat Prior, 
who had been recalled from Paris, was about to 
peach regarding the past transactions, the phi- 
losopher bolted, and took that magnificent head 
Oxford, 
the lazy and good-humored, had more courage, 
Ile and Mat 
Prior both had lodgings in the Tower, and both 
brought their heads safe out of that dangerous 
menagerie. When Atterbury was carried off to 
the same den, a few vears afterward, and it was 
asked what next should be done with him ? 
**Done with him? Fling him to the lions!” 
Cadogan said, Marlborough’s lieutenant. But 
the British lion of those days did not care much 
for drinking the blood of peaceful peers and 
poets, or crunching the bones of bishops. Only 
four men were executed in London for the re- 
bellion of 1715; and twenty-two in Lancashire. 
Above a thousand taken in arms submi:ted to 
the King’s mercy, and petitioned to be trans- 
ported to his majesty’s colonies in America. I 
have heard that their descendants took the loy- 
alist side in the disputes which arose sixty years 
after. It is pleasant to find that a friend of ours, 
worthy Dick Steele, was for letting off the rebels 
with their lives. 

As one thinks of what might have been, how 
amusing the speculation is!’ We know how the 
doomed Scottish gentlemen came out at Lord 
Mar’s summons, mounted the white cockade, 


secution; but hearing that honest 


of his out of the ugly reach of the axe. 


and awaited the storm at home. 
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that has been a flower of sad poetry ever since, 
and rallied round the ill-omened Stuart standard 
at Braemar. Mar, with men, and but 
1500 opposed to him, might have driven the 
enemy over the Twe 1, and taken possession of 
the whole of Scotland; but that the Pretender’s 


duke did not venture to move when the dav was 


SOOO 


have been in 


but that the m 


Edinburgh castle might 
King James’s hands; 


his own. 
‘n who were 
staid to drink his health at the 
tavern, and arrived two hours too late at the 
rendezvous under the castle There was 
the town the 
attack seems to heve been known there 
Mahon quotes Sinclair’ 


not concerned, who told Sinclair that he was in 


to escalade it 


wall. 


sympathy enough in 


projecte d 
-Lord 


; account of a gentleman 


a house that evening where eighteen of them 
were drinking, as the facetious landlady said, 
‘powdering their hair,” for the attack of the 
Suppose they had not stopped to powder 
their hair? Edinburgh Castle, and town, and all 
Scotland were King James’s. The north of En- 
gland and Barnet Heath 
upon London. Wyndham is up in Somerset- 
Packington in Worcestershire; aad Vi- 
The Elector of Hanover, and 
his hideous mistresses, pack up the plate, and 
perhaps the crown jewels in London, and are 
off via Harwich and Helvoetsluys, for dear old 
Deutschland. The King—God him !— 
lands at Dover, with tumultuous applause , 
shouting multitudes, roaring eannon, the Duke 
of Marlborough weeping tears of joy, and all the 
bishops kneeling in the mud. 
mass is said in St. Paul's; matins and vespers 
are in York Minster; and Dr. Swift is 
turned out of his stall and deanery house at St. 
Patrick's, to give place to Father Dominic, from 
Salamanca. 
then, and once thirty years afterward—all this 
we might have had, but for the pulveris eriqui 
jactn, that little toss of powder for the hair which 
the Scotch conspirators stopped to take at the 
tavern. 

You understand the distinction I would draw 
between history 


castle. 


rises, marches over 


shire 


vian in Cornwall. 


save 


In a few years 


sung 


All these changes were possible 


of which I do not aspire to be 
an expounder—and manners and life such as 
these sketches would describe. The rebellion 
breaks out in the north; its story is before you 
in a hundred volumes, in none more fairly than 
in the excellent narrative of Lord Mahon. The 
clans are up in Seotland ; Derwentwater, Nithis- 
dale, and Forster are in arms in Northumberland 

these are matters of history, for which you are 
referred to the due chroniclers. The Guards are 
set to watch the streets and prevent the people 
I read presently of a couple 
of soldiers almost flogged to death for wearing 
oak-boughs in their hats on the 29th of May—an- 
other badge of the beloved Stuarts. It is with 
these we have to do rather than with the marches 
and battles of the armies to which the poor fel- 
lows belonged—with statesmen, and how they 
looked, and how they lived, rather than with 
measures of State, which belong to history alone. 
For example, at the close of the old queen's 


wearing white roses. 
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reign, it is known the Duke of Marlborough left 
the kingdom—after what menaces, after what 
prayers, lies, bribes offered, taken, refused, ac- 
cepted; after what dark doubling and tacking, 
let history, if she can or dare, say. The queen 
dead; who so eager to return as my lord duke ? 
Who shouts God save the king! so lustily as the 
great conqueror of Blenheim and Malplaquet ? 
( By-the-way, he will send over some more money 
for the Pretender yet, on the sly.) Who lays 
his hand on his blue ribbon, and lifts his eves 
more gracefully to heaven than this hero? He 
makes a quasi-triumphal entrance into London, 
by ‘Temple Bar, in his enormous gilt coach—and 
the enormous gilt coach breaks down somewhere 
by Chancery Lane, and his highness is obliged 
to get another. There it is we have him. We 
are with the mob in the crowd, not with the 
We are not th 
Historic Muse, but her ladyship’s attendant, tale- 
bearer—valet de chambre—for whom no man is 


great folks in the procession, 


a hero; and, as yonder one steps from his car- 
riage to the next handy conveyance, we take the 
number of the hack; we look all over at his 
stars, ribbons, embroidery ; we think within our- 
selves, O you unfathomable schemer! O you 
warrior invincible! 
What master would you not kiss or be- 
What traitor’s head, blackening on the 
spikes on yonder gate, ever hatched a tithe of 


das! 


tray ? 


O you beautiful smiling Ju- | 


the treason which has worked under your peri- | 


Wig ? 
We have brought our Georges to London city, 


and if we would behold its aspect, may see it | 


in Hogarth’s lively perspective of Cheapside, or | 


read of it in a hundred contemporary books | 


which paint the manners of that age. Our dear 


old Spectator looks smiling upon these streets, | 
with their innumerable signs, and describes them | 


with his charming humor. 
tilled with Blue Boars, Black Swans, and Red 
Lions, not to mention Flying Pigs and Hogs in 
Armor, with other creatures more extraordinary 
than any in the deserts of Africa.” A few of 
these quaint old figures still remain in London 
town. You may still see there, and over its old 
hostel in Ludgate Hill, the Belle Sauvage to 
whom the Spectator so pleasantly alludes in that 


**Qur streets are | 


paper; and’ who was, probably, no other than | 


the sweet American Pocahontas, who rescued 
from death the daring Captain Smith. There is 
the Lion’s Head, down whose jaws the Spectator’s 


own letters were passed ; and over a great bank- | 


er’s in Fleet Street, the effigy of the wallet, which 
the founder of the firm bore when he came into 
London a country boy. People this street, so 
ornamented with crowds of swinging chairmen, 
with servants bawling to clear the way, with Mr. 
Dean in his cassock, his lackey marching before 
him; or Mrs. Dinah in her sack, tripping to 
chapel, her foot-boy carrying her ladyship’s great 
prayer-book ; with itinerant tradesmen, singing 
their hundred cries (I remember forty years ago, 
as a boy in London city, a score of cheery, fa- 
miliar cries that are silent now). Fancy the 
beaux thronging to the chocolate-houses, tapping 


| fice in Whitehall. 
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their snuff-boxes as they issue thence, their peri- 
wigs appearing over the red curtains. Faney 
Saccharissa beckoning and smiling from the up. 
per windows, and a crowd of soldiers brawling 
and bustling at the door—gentlemen of the Life 
Guards, clad in scarlet, with blue facings, ang 
laced with gold at the seams; gentlemen of the 
Horse Grenadiers, in their caps of sky-blue cloth, 
with the garter embroidered on the front in gold 
and silver; men of the Halberdiers, in their long 
red coats, as bluff Harry left them, with 
ruffs and velvet flat caps. Perhaps the King’s 
majesty himself is going to St. James’s as 
If he is going to Parliament, he is in | 
coach-and-eight, surrounded by his guards and 
Otherwise his 
Majesty only uses a chair, with six footmen 


pass. 


the high officers of his crown. 


walking before, and six yeomen of the guard at 
The 
follow the King in coaches. 
slow work. 

Our Spectator.and Tatler are full of delig 
ful glimpses of the town life of those days. In 
the company of that charming guide we may go 


officers in waiti 
It must be rather 


the sides of the sedan. 


to the opera, the comedy, the puppet-show, the 
auction, even the cock-pit: we can take boat at 
Temple Stairs, and accompany Sir Roger de Coy- 
erley and Mr. Spectator to Spring Garden 

will be called Vauxhall a few years since, when 
Hogarth will paint for it. Would you not like 
to step back into the past, and be introduced to 
Mr. Addison ?—not the Right Honorable Joseph 
Addison, Esq., George I.’s Secretary of State, 
but to the delightful painter of contemporary 
manners; the man who, when in good-humor 
himself, was the pleasantest companion in all 
England. I should like to go into Lockit’s with 
him, and drink a bowl along with Sir R. Steele 
(who has just been knighted by King George, 
and who does not happen to have any money to 
pay his share of the reckoning). I should not 
care to follow Mr. Addison to his secretary's of- 
There we get into politics. 
Our business is pleasure, and the town, and the 


coffee-house, and the theatre, and the Mall. 
Delightful Spectator! kind friend of leisure 


hours! happy companion! true Christian gen- 
tleman! How much greater, better, you are 
than the king Mr. Secretary kneels to! 

You can have foreign testimony about old- 
world London, if you like; and my _ before- 
quoted friend, Charles Louis, Baron de Pollnitz, 
will conduct us toit. ‘* A man of sense,” says 
he, ‘‘ or a fine gentleman, is never at a loss for 
company in London; and this is the way the lat- 
ter passes his time. He rises late, puts on a 
frock, and, leaving his sword at home, takes his 
cane, and goes where he pleases. The park is 
commonly the place where he walks, because ‘tis 
the Exchange for men of quality. "Tis the same 
thing as the Tuileries at Paris, only the park has 
a certain beauty of simplicity which can not be 
described. The grand walk is called the Mall; 
is full of people at every hour of the day, but 
especially at morning and evening, when their 
Majesties often walk with the royal family, who 


are attended only by half a dozen yeomen of the 
guard, and permit all persons to walk at the 
same time with them. The ladies and gentle- 
nen always appear in rich dresses; for the En- 
h, who, twenty years ago, did not wear gold 


lace 
bedaubed as much as the French. I speak of 
versons of quality; for the citizen still contents 
himself with a suit of fine cloth, a good hat and 
Every body is well clothe d 
here, and even the beggars don’t make so ragged 
After our 


wig, and fine linen. 
an appearance as they do elsewhere.” 


or undress walk in the Mall he goes home to 
lress, 
he 


chocolate-house, frequented by the persons 


would see. 
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but in their army, are now embroidered and | 


of Jesu 
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pt us assuredly 
from Popery and wooden shoes. I, 
would been on his side in those days. 
Cynical and selfish as he was, he was better 
than a king out of St. Germains, with the 
French King’s orders in his pocket, and a swarm 
s in his train. 


on what money he could; kept 
for one, 
have 


The Fates are Suppose 1 to interest themselves 
about royal personages; and so this one had 
omens and prophecies specially regarding him. 
Ile was said to be much disturbed at a pro} heey 


| that he should die very soon after his wife; and 
friend, the man of quality, has had his morning 


and then saunters to some coffee-house or | 


‘For ‘tis a rule with the English | 


to go once a day, at least, to houses of this sort, | 


where they talk of business and news, read the 


papers, and often look at one another without 
And 'tis very well they are 
for were they all as talkative as people 
f other nations, the coffee-houses would be in 
tolerable, and there would be no hearing what 
ne man said where they are so many. The 
hocolate-house in St. James’s Street, where I 


ning their lips. 


so mute: 


| visitor. 


go every morning to pass away the time, is al- 


vays so full that a man can scarce turn about 
in it.” 
Delightful as London city was, King George 


sure enough pallid Death, having seized upon 
the luckless princess in her castle of Ahlden, 
presently pounced upon H.M..King George I., 
in his traveling chariot, on the Hanover road. 
What postillion can outride that pale horseman ? 
It is said George promised one of his left-hand- 
ed widows to come to her after death, if leave 
were granted to him to revisit the glimpses of 
the moon; and soon after his demise a great 
raven actually flying or hopping in at the Duch- 
of Kendal’s at ‘Twickenham, she 
chose to imagine the King’s spirit inhabited 
these plumes, and took special care of her sable 
Affecting metempsychosis — funereal 
roval bird! How pathetic is the idea of the 
Duchess weeping over it! When tl 


n 


windo 


chaste 


| addition to our English aristocracy died, all her 


I. liked to be out of it as much as ever he could; | 


and when there, passed all his time with his Ger- 
It was with them as with one 
hundred years afterward, when the bold old rei- 
ter looked down from St. 
‘“*Was fiir Plunder!” 
plundered; the German secretaries plundered ; 
the German cooks and intendants plundered ; 
even Mustapha and Mahomet, the German ne- 
groes, had a share of the booty. Take what you 
can get was the old monarch’s maxim. He was 
not a lofty monarch, certainly: he was not a pa- 
tron of the fine arts: but he was not a hypocrite, 
he was not revengeful, he was not extravagant. 
Though a despot in Hanover, he was a moderate 
ruler in England. His aim was to leave it to 
itself as much as possible, and to live out of it 
as much as he could. His heart was in Han- 
over. When taken ill on his last journey, as he 
was passing through Holland, he thrust his livid 
head out of the coach-window, and gasped out, 
‘**Osnaburg, Osnaburg!” He was more than 
fifty years of age when he came among us: we 
’ tim because we wanted him, because he 
our turn; we laughed at his uncouth 
n ways, and sneered at him. 


mans, slucher, 


The German women 


Paul's, and sighed out, | 


He took | 


alty for what it was worth; laid hands | 


jewels, her plate, her plunder, went over to her 
relations in Hanover. I wonder whether her 
heirs took the bird. and whether it is still flap- 
ping its wings over Herrenhausen ? 

The days are over in England of that strange 
religion of king-worship, when priests flattered 
princes in the Temple of God; 
was held to be ennobling duty; when beauty 
and youth tried eagerly for royal favor; and 
woman’s shame was held to be no dishonor. 
Mended morals and mended manners, in courts 
and people, are among the priceless consequences 


when servility 


of the freedom which George I. came to rescue 
He kept his compact with his En- 
glish subjects ; 


and secure. 
and, if he escaped no more than 
other men and monarchs from the vices of his 
age, at least we may thank him for preserving 
In our 
free air royal and humble homes have alike been 
purified ; and Truth, the birth-right of high and 
low among us, which quite fearlessly judges our 
greatest personages, can only speak of them now 
in words of respect and regard. There are stains 
in the portrait of the first George, and traits in 
it which none of us need admire; but among 
the nobler features are justice, courage, modera- 


and transmitting the liberties of ours. 


tion—and these we may recognize ere we turn 
the picture to the wall. 
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UNITED STATES. 


NESS adjourned on the 25th of June; the 
ite, however, upon the special proclama- 
e President, met in executive session, con- 
until the 28th, 


At this session the treaties 


| with Honduras, Nicaragua, Bolivia, and Venezuela 


were ratified; that with Spain rejected; and the 
consideration of the Mexican treaty was postponed 
until next December.—The Homestead Bill, as 
finally agreed to between the Committees of the 


| | : 


405 
and of the House, passed both branches of 
s. The bill provides, in substance, that any 
of the United States, who is the head of a 
and every person of foreign birth residing in 
the country who has declared his intention of be- 
coming a citizen, may, upon complying with cer- 


eenate 
Cong 
citizen 


family, 


tain forms, enter a quarter section—one hundred 
and sixty acres—of Government lands, and, after 
having resided upon it for a period of five years, 
may receive a patent for it, upon the payment of 
twenty-five cents an acre. During this period of 
five vears the land is not liable for the payment of 
any debts contracted previous to the issuing of the 
patent therefor. The bill cedes also to the several 
States all the lands within their respective limits 
which, having been subject to private entry for the 
period of thirty years, remain unsold.—The Presi- 
dent returned this bill to the Senate with his veto. 
His objections to the bill were, that the price at 
which the lands are to be sold to settlers is so small 
ffect to a gift; and that it abso- 
millions of acres to the States 
within whose limits they lie. Such donations he 
believes to be unconstitutional. The bill is also, he 
says, unjust in its operation among actual settlers 
themselve The original settlers of the new coun- 
tries had brought the wilderness into cultivation, 
had constructed roads, established schools, and laid 
the foundations of prosperous commonwealths. 
They had paid to the Government one dollar and a 
quarter per acre for their lands, and it would be un- 
just to them that new settlers should come among 
them and be allowed to purchase lands for a mere 
fraction of this sum. The bill would also do in 
justice to soldiers who have reecived warrants for 
lands in payment for public service, by reducing the 
value of their warrants. The bill was unjust, fur- 
ther, because the benefits of it were confined to a 
single class—that of agriculturists. To entitle a 
person to receive the benefits of this law he must 
settle upon and cultivate the land. The mechanic 
who wished to emigrate could, practically, not avail 
himself of this privilege. The bill, again, was un- 
just to the older States, who would not derive any 
benefit from the lands donated to the States. The 
bill would also open an extensive field for fraudulent 
land speculations. It also gives an undue advant- 
age to aliens over citizens, native and naturalized. 
Citizens, to avail themselves of its privileges, must 
be heads of families; no such restriction is imposed 
upon newly-arrived foreigners. The effect of the 
bill, moreover, upon our publie revenue would be 
disastrous. The Secretary of the Interior estimates 
the revenue from the public lands, for the next year, 
at $4,000,000, as the law now stands; under this 
bill it could not exceed £1,000,000. For these and 
some other reasons, which are given at length in his 
Message, the President returned the bill to the Sen- 
ate. In this body the question was put whether the 
bill should become a law, notwithstanding the veto 
of the President. The ayes were 28, the nays 18; 
fasling to secure the requisite majority of two-thirds, 
the bill was lost. -The amount of the Appropria- 
tion Bills, as they finally passed both Houses, was 
$45,545,000; to this is to be added $637,000 by the 
Light-house Bill, and about $1,000,000 for private 
bills, besides permanent appropriations of $8,173,000 
—making a total of $55,353,000.——The Post-office 
Appropriation Bill was lost, the Houses not being 
able to agree. The consideration of the Pacific 
tailway and of the Tariff was postponed until the 
next session, in December, 


as to amount in ¢ 


lutely gives many 
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Two reports were presented from the ( ommit 
tee appointed by the Senate to investigate th, 
Harper's Ferry affair. The report of the majority 
is signed by Messrs. Mason, Davis, and Fitch Se 
of the minority by Messrs. Collamer and Doolittl 
Both reports agree that there was no general con 
‘There can be no 
doubt that Brown's plan was to commence a servil; 
war on the borders of Virginia, which he expected 
to extend, and which he believed his means and r 
sources were sufficient to extend, throughout that 
State and the entire South. t does not seem that 
he intrusted even his intimate friends with his plans 
fully, even after they were out for execution.” 
The minority say: ‘“ There is 
any other citizens than those with 
cessory to this outbreak or invasion, by contril 


spiracy. The majority say: 


no evidence that 


were ac- 


tions thereto or otherwise, nor any proof that a) 

others had any knowledge of the conspiracy or its 
purposes in the year 1859, though Realf, Forbes 
and some very few, may have understood it in 185s 
when it 


failed of execution. There was no evidence 


to show that there was any conspiracy or design by 
one to rescue John Brown or his associates from 
prison in Virginia."—The majority, however, say 
that this expedition might have been arrested had 
even ordinary care been taken by the Massachusett 
Committee, through which Brown received his arms 
to ascertain whether he was truthful in his stat 
ments of the purposes to which they were to be ay 
plied. The majority ef the Committee seem to ay 
pre hend a renewal of acts similar to those of Brow 
The minority dissent from this view. They 
**Ages might not preduce another John Brown, o1 
so fortuitously supply him with such materials 
The fatal termination of the enterprise in the deat! 
and execution of so large a part of the number en 
gaged ; the dispersion of the small remainder as fu 
gitives in the land; the entire disinelination of t] 
slaves to insurrection, or to receive aid for that pu 
pose, which was there exhibited; the very limited 
number and peculiar character of the conspirators 
all combine to furnish assurance against the most 
distant probability of its repetition.” 

The majority of the Covode Investigating Com 
mittee made a report severely reflecting upon the 
conduct of the Executive in relation to the matters 
brought before them, and adducing an immensy 
amount of evidence to support the charges, with 
out, however, reporting any formal resolution of 
impeachment or of censure against any member of 
the Administration. The President has made at 
other formal protest against the action of this Com- 
mittee. ——A series of five resolutions, which had 
been previously offered, was called up in the House 
on the 15th of June. A motion to lay them upon 
the table was lost, by a vote of 65 to 120. They 
were all successively passed, by votes of 119 to 60, 
123 to 61, 106 to 61, and 90 to 37. These resolu 
tions declare an abuse on the part of the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the sanction of the President, 
relative to the purchase of coal, wood, and timber, 
the distribution of patronage to members of Con 
gress, and awarding contracts according to the party 
relations of bidders. 

The National Democratic Convention met at Bal 
timore on the 18th of June, pursuant to the adjourn 
ment from Charleston. Previous to this adjourn 


anys 


say 


ment a resolution was passed requesting that new 
delegates should be chosen in the place of those who 
had seceded from the Convention; this was done in 
a portion of the States, and there were consequently 
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many contested seats. 
was appoint d. Pending the 
tee, a resolution was offered by Mr. Church, of New 
York, that all delegates admitted to seats should be 
bound in honor to support the nominees of the Con- | 
ution; and another by Mr. Clark, of Missouri, to 
the effect that the citizens of the several States of 
the Union have an equal right to settle and remain 
in the Territories of the United States, and to hold 
therein, unmolested by any legislation whatever, 
ir slaves and other property ; that the Dred Scott 
cision is a true exposition of the doctrines of the 
nstitution upon all subjects concerning which it 
; and that all members of the 
pl ule re themselves to support ‘‘ the Democratic can- 
didates fairly and in good faith nominated by this 
Convention according to the usages of the National 
Democratic Party.” No definite action was taken 
upon either of these resolutions. —Two reports were 
presented from the Committee on Credentials. That 
of the majority stated that there were vacancies of 
the entire delegations from Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Florida, and South Carolina, with 
partial vacancies in Georgia, Arkansas, and Dela- 
ware, with contested seats from Massachusetts and 
Missouri. They reported on all these cases; th 
iportant points being that from Mississippi and 
Texas; where there were no contestants the origin- 
al de leg rates were admitte d; 
abama the contestants were entitled to seats, while 
from Georgia and Arkansas portions of each body 
taken. The minority report was in favor of 
admitting the original delegates in all the contested 
The minority report was rejected, by a vote 
of 150 to 100; the principal resolutions of the other 
report were adopted by decided majorities. A large 
number of de le comprising many from the 
Southern States, the entire dele gations from Oregon 
and California, pi members from several of the oth- | 
er free States, then withdrew from the Convention. 
Among these was Mr. Cushing, the Chairman of the 
Convention.—The remainder of the del 


ats 


were 


cases. 


vate 


“rates, on the 


23d, proceeded to ballot for candidates for President | 


and Vice-President. On the first ballot 212} votes 
were cast, of which Mr. Douglas received 173}, 
Guthrie 9, Mr. Breckinridge 5, Messrs. Seymour, Bo- 
cock, Wise, and Dickinson 1 each; 21 votes were 
cast in blank. A resolution was then introduced 
declaring that Mr. Douglas, having reesived more 
than two-thirds of the votes cast, was 
nominated. This resolution was withdrawn, to give 
opportunity for another ballot. Upon this, only 
194} votes were cast, 7 of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gates declining to vote. Mr. Douglas received 180} 
votes, Mr. Breckinridge 10}, Mr. Guthrie 4. A res- 
olution was then unanimously passed, declaring Mr. 

J Douglas nominated, according to the usages of the 
Democratic party, by a two-thirds vote. Hon. 
Jamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was unanimous ly 
nominated for Vice-President. Upon motion of Mr. 
Wickliffe, of Louisiana, the following resolution was 
passed, as an addition to the platform adopted at 
Charleston: 


** Resolved. That it is in accordance with the Cincinnati 
Platform, that during the existence of Territorial Govern- 
ments the measure of restriction, whatever it may be, im- 
posed by the Federal Constitution on the power of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures, over the subj ject of the domestic rela- 
tions, as the same has been or shall hereafter be fir rally 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
should be respected by all good citizens, and enforced with 
promptness and ability by every branch of the General 
Government.” 


A Committee on (gedentials | 
action of this Commit- | 


Convention | 


from Louisiana and Al. | 


Mr. | 


regularly | 


Ben- | 
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Gdiew nt to the adjournment of the Conv: 
Mr. Fitzpatrick declined to ac “ze the nomination 
oy Vice-President, and the name of Hon. He rschel 
Johnson, of Georgia, was st ibetit uted by the Na- 
tional Committee for that of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
The delegates who withdrew organized them- 
| selves into a separate Convention, Mr. Cushing oc- 
cupying the chair. The platform reported by th 
majority of the Committee at Charleston, which 
was rejected by the majority of the Convention, was 
|adopted. It was resolved that the rules of the 
Democratic Conventions of 1852 and 1856 should 
| be adopted, with the qualification that, in making the 
nominations for President and Vice-President, two- 
| thirds of the votes of all the States represented 
should be necessary; that each delegate should cast 
the vote to which he was entitled, and that each 
State should cast only the number of votes to which 
nit was entitled by actual representation in the Con- 
| vention.—The names of Messrs. Hunter, cf Virginia. 
Davis, of Mississippi, and Lane, of Oregon, who had 
been presented as candidates for President, were for- 
mally withdrawn by their friends. Upon proceed 
ing to ballot for President 105 votes were cast, of 
which Hon. John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
received 81, and Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, of New 
| York, 24. The name of Mr. Dickinson was then 
| withdrawn, and upon the second ballot the 105 votes 
were cast for Mr. Breckinridge. For Vice-Presi- 
| dent, Hon. Joseph Lane, of Oregon, was unanimous 
ly nominated upon the first ballot.——In the mean 
time the Southern Convention met at Richmond on 
| the 11th of June, and adjourned to await the activ 
at Baltimore. Reassembling on the 26th, the ¢ 
vention unanimously ratified the nomination 
| Breckinridge and Lane. 


‘on- 


of 


Both Baltimore Conventions claim to represent 


the Democratic party, and affirm that their nomina- 

| tions are the only regular ones. Various propositions 
| have been broached for the practical union of the 
party at the ensuing Presidential election.—In Penn- 
| sylvania and New Jersey the State Committees sug- 
gest the formation of electoral tickets composed in 
certain proportions from both divisions of the party, 
who shall be pledged to vote for either Douglas or 
| Breckinridge, in case the results of the election in 
| other States shall show that their unanimous vote 
| will give the election to either; otherwise they shall 
| vote as they judge proper.—In New York the ‘* Hard” 
State Committee have issued a call for a Convention 
to meet at Syracuse on the 7th of August, to nom- 
inate electors pledged to vote for Breckinridge and 
Lane. Hon. Fernando Wood, the most prominent 
leader of this division of the party, has published a 
letter, in which he says that, though opposed to the 
| views of Mr. Douglas, and in favor of the princip} 
of the protection by the General Government of slave 
property in the Territories, vet, 
| he believes the election of Mr. 
case two Democratic tickets are run in New York 
and other Northern States, in which he thinks Mr. 
Douglas much stronger than Mr. Breckinridge. The 
main object is to defeat Mr. Lincoln, by electing 
Mr. Douglas or Mr. Breckinridge ; and as the latter 
can not secure sufficient votes at the South alone, or 
the former at the North, Mr. Wood proposes that 
Douglas tickets alone be supported at the North, and 
Breckinridge tickets at the South. In this ease he 
thinks a majority of Democrats can be secured in the 
electoral colleges, which, if it can not subsequently 
be concentrated upon either Mr. Douglas or Mr. 
Breckinridge, may be united upon some other can- 


as matters now stand, 
Lincoln inevitable in 
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po 
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las National Committee, has published a manifesto 
inveighing against the proceedings of, the seceding 
Convention, and repudiating all suggestions for joint 
electoral tickets. He says that the principle of non- 
intervention by Congress with the subject of slavery 
in the States and Territories is that upon which the 
Democratic party has stood for vears ; that those 
who seceded from the Convention at Baltimore did 
«0 because they were unwilling to stand upon that 
sround. ‘Under these circumstances,” says Mr. 
laylor, “it is clear to the Committee that if the an- 
tagonism between the seceders and the majority of 
the Convention was such that the seceders could no 
longer take part in their deliberations, and were con- 
strained to set up candidates in opposition to those 
selected by the majority, that antagonism still con- 
tinues, and is such as must preclude the possibility 
of any union between them in the support of any 
cominon electoral ticket in any State, no matter 
what may be the probable result of the election in it 
without such a union.” 

The Japanese Embassadors and their suite left 
Philadelphia on the 16th of June, and arrived at 
New York on the same day. They were received 
as the guests of the city; and remained until the 
29th, when they embarked on board the United 
States steamer Niagara, which had been put in 
readiness to convey them to their homes.——The 
mammoth steamer Great Eastern left England for 
America on the 17th, and reached the bar at Sandy 
{look on the morning of the 28th. She was obliged 
to wait until afternoon for high tide to enable her to 
eross the bar, which was done with two feet of wa- 
ter to spare. She passed up the harbor of New York 
without difficulty, and came to anchor in the even- 
ing. Owing, it is said, partly to the foul state of 
her bottom, the passage was by no means a speedy 
one. She brought only forty-three passengers. 
The vessel will remain ‘‘on exhibition” for some 
weeks.— In the French courts a decision has been 
rendered which fully sustains the American view of 
the rights of naturalized citizens who revisit their 
native countries. In 1847 Michael Zeiter, then of 
the age of sixteen, and consequently not at that 
time liable to military service, emigrated from 
France to America. In 1852 he became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. In 1859 he re- 
turned to France to visit his family. 
was enrolled for conscription in the class of that 
Year, on the ground that it had been omitted from 


that of 1850; and, in spite of his protest, he was | 


obliged to draw lots for enlistment. He claimed 
that his naturalization as an American citizen ab- 
solved him from the duties to which he would have 
become liable had he remained in France, and ap- 
pealed to the legal tribunal. The essential facts in 
the case having been proved, the Court decided that 
** Michael Zeiter, by his naturalization in a foreign 
country, has lost the quality of a Frenchman ;” and 


he was consequently held to be free from any claim | 


for military duty. This recognition, on the part of 
France, of the principle that by naturalization in a 


foreign country a subject is absolved from all obliga- | 


tions to his native Government which were not in- 
curred previous to his emigration, will doubtless be 
admitted as a precedent throughout Europe. A 
new Aretic Exploring Expedition has been fittca 
out by the subscriptions of private individuals. It 
consists of a small vessel, which has been named 
the United Stotes, and is under the command of Dr. 
I. I. Hayes, who accompanied Dr. Kane in his last 


His name | 


Soston on the 7th 
of July. 
MEXICO, 

In spite of a very serious check, the general tenor 
of the intelligence from Mexico is favorable to the 
Liberal party. Late in May, Uraga, the Libera] 
General, was before Guadalajara, defended by Gen- 
eral Woll, to the succor of which Misamon was rap- 
idlv advancing. On the h an attack was ma be: 
with a vigor unusual in Mexican warfare. The de- 
fense was obstinate, but the Liberals were apparent 
lv on the point ¢ , When Uraga was wound 
ed by a shell, which took off his k c, killing s« veral 
of his staff. This disaster put an end to the attack 
upon the city; the Liberals retreated to await the 
approach of Miramon, the wounded commander r 
maining behind. Later accounts, which are not 
fully confirmed, state that an engagement had taken 
place near Salamanca between Miramon and the 
Liberals, in which the former was totally defeated 
and taken prisoner. Other successes of the Liberal 
forces are also reported. 

EUROPE, 

The insurrection in Sicily has thus far been en 
tirely successful. On the 27th of May Garibaldi 
made a bold attack upon Palermo, and after a des- 
perate fight of many hours succeeded in penetrating 
to the heart of the citv. During the fight the city 
was bombarded by the Neapolitan troops both fri m 
the citadel and the fleet ; t 
and many lives were lost 
days of desultory fighting 
Commander made 


at damage was done, 
Then followe d some 
length the Neapolitan 
roposals for an armistice. This 
was granted, and before its conclusion a capitulation 
was agreed upon, on the 6th of June. The Neayy 
itans were and 
| ba Garibaldi, thus master of the city, took 
upon himself dictatorial power, and established a 
| temporary government. At the latest dates he was 
organizi an expedition against Messina. TT] 
King of Naples had unsuccessfully demanded the 
interposition of the Great Powers to maintain the 
integrity of his dominions.——A Conference has 
just taken place at Baden between the Emperor of 
France, the Prince Regent of Prussia, and several of 
the minor rulers of Germany. Though ostensibly a 
| mere private meeting, it is presumed that the object 
of the French Emperor was to assure the German 


suffered to embark with their arms 


sovereigns that he meditated no designs upon the 
peace of Europe. 
| THE EAST. 


| The Chinese Emperor has formally refused to ac- 
ecde to the ultimatum of the British Government. 
This demanded an apology for firing into the British 
ships at the mouth of the Taku, ingJune, 1859, and 
a restitution of all the ships and material lost on that 
| occasion; the ratification, at Pekin, of the treaty 
of Tientsin, and that the British Minister should be 
permitted to proceed in a British vessel up the Taku 
jas far as possible, and thence should be conveyed 
with due honor to the capital by the Chinese author- 
lities; and that the ind mnity agreed upon in the 
|former treaty should be promptly paid. This 
ultimatum was accompanied by a threat that un- 
|less it was accepted within thirty days, hos- 
| tilities would commence. <A war between China 
/and Great Britain and France appears to be immi- 
nent. A bloody civil war is now raging in Syria 
between the Druses of Mount Lebanon, aided by the 
Moslems, and the Christians. The Turkish troops 
| having been withdrawn, the Government is unable 
to suppress the contiict. 
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The Queens of Society, by Grace and Pur | 
Wuarron. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Without any extravagant pretensions in a literary 
point of view, this entertaining volume presents a 
gossiping biography of several of the celebrated wo- 
men who have held a conspicuous place in society, 
either on account of intellectual endowments, per 
sonal attractions, peculiar culture and accomplish- 
ments, political connections, or force of character. 
Among the distinguished names which are thus 
brought into fresh notice are those of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Lady Morgan, Lady Caroline Lamb, Miss Landon 
(the unfortunate L. E. L.), Madame de Stail, Ma- 
dame Roland, Madame Recamier, and others both 
of England and France. The authors have succeed- 
ed in collecting a variety of personal details, which, 
if not absolutely new, are set forth in a striking 
light, and made the subject of alively narrative. In 
the expression of their own opinions they show not a 
little prejudice and narrow-mindedness, and often an 
amusing vein of conceit ; but they know how to tell 
a story well, and, in spite of their flippancy, always 
interest the reader in their account of the heroine of 
the hour. One of the best memoirs in the volume 
is devoted to Letitia Elizabeth Landon, whose mys- 
terious fate, no less than the romantic character of 
her poetry, has kept alive the curiosity which her 
peculiar career could not fail to call forth. Miss 
Landon came before the public as an authoress when 
she was scarcely turned of fourteen years of age. 
Her early productions met with a brilliant success ; 
the unknown writer was the theme of every tongue. 
It was soon discovered that the sparkling pen was 
that of a female, but her name remained a secret. 
In the first flush of her fame she met with a sad 
calamity in the death of her father, which not onk 
deprived her of a kind and indulgent parent, but 
threatened her with poverty, and threw her com- 
pletely on her own resources, She was compelled | 
to look to her poetical gift as the means of support 
for herself and her widowed mother. Literature 
now became her profession; and though the habit 
of task-writing, doubtless, in some degree crippled 
her genius, she did not cease to be buoyant and 
hopeful, and soon aspired to the freedom, the love 
of which was quickened by the consciousness of her 
power. She began to grow weary of constraint, and 
at length separated from her mother, and set up an 
establishment of herown. Meanwhile her name had 
become the object of scandal, which, although—ac- 
cording to the authors of this volume—utterly desti- 
tute of foundation, occasioned her much distress, and 
to a certain extent compromised her social position. 
Suffering from ill-health, the reports to her disad- 
vantage preyed upon her mind; her elastic spirit 
was quelled; she longed to get away from England, 
and from those by whom she was misunderstood ; and 
would often talk of marrying any one that should 
offer his hand. Happily, under these trying cireum- 
stances, her best friends did not forsake her. She | 
was more sought after than ever in the highest so- 
ciety ; the ladies of rank who welcomed her to their | 
houses never lent an ear to the rumors against her, 
as they were too much accustomed to the calumnies 
of the world to attach any importance to those 
which were leveled against an unprotected young 
woman. It was at this time that Miss Landon first | 


| 


Watices, 


met, at the house of a mutual friend, Mr. George 
Maclean, then Governor of Cape Coast Castle. Mr 
Maclean had just distinguished himself by the cour 
age and skill with which he had put down an insur- 
rection of the Ashantees. Miss Landon was always 
greatly touched by any thing that approached to 
heroism. Her faney was excited by what she had 
heard of the African hero. There was to be a party 
to welcome him; and in her enthusiasm Miss Lan- 
don wore a S 
and a sash and ribbons of the Maclean tartan. 
was much struck with her appear 
brief acquaintance, 


otch tartan scarf over her shoulders, 
Ile 
ance, and, after a 
solicited her hand in marriage 
He was accepted, and introduced to her friends as 
her betrothed. Mr. Maclean was of an ancient Scot 

tish family, and had been sent out in early youth to 
Africa as Colonial Secretary of Cape Coast Castle, 
of which he was made Governor when he was scarce- 
lv of age. He was a grave, spare man, between 
thirty and forty at the time of the engagement, but 
he looked much older. lis face, without being de- 
cidedly homely, was any thing but agreeable. His 
complexion was bloodless, his dark hair fell on a 
contracted and unintellectual brow; his dark gray 
re seldom raised to meet those of another; 
painfully taciturn in his disposition, he never spoke 
if he could help it, and then only in his native 
Seotch. Wholly devoted to practical affairs, he 
looked on all sentiment as folly, taste and fancy as 
weakness of mind, and the softer passions as a waste 
of time. Such was the uncongenial help-meet who 
was hereafter to control the destiny of the imagin 

ative poctess. But the course of even this love did 
not long run smooth. The engagement was sud 

denly interrupted by Mr. Maclean's mysteriously 


eyes we 


leaving London, and ceasing all correspondence. 
Miss Landon, still hoping for the best, wrote to him, 
but no answer; 


wrote again, and avain no answer. 
Her health began to suffer, and she was at length 
thrown into a nervous fever. 
extreme ; 


depression was 
but after some time, during which he 


| maintained a rizid silence, Mr. Maclean reappeared, 


but entered into no explanations, vouchsafed no 
Whether he had ever credited the 
ports against her remains uncertain. It was now 
asserted that Mr. Maclean was already privately 
married to a woman of color at Cape Coast Casth 

This was distinetly denied by Mr. Maclean; and 
although it caused no little anxiety to Miss Lan 

don, it was finally explained to her complete satis 

faction. They were married in June, 1437, and to- 
ward the close of the month set sail for Africa. The 
marriage had been celebrated with the greatest pos- 
sible privacy ; the following day the bride returned 
to her friend’s house, and entered into society as usual 
under her maiden name—an arrangement which led 
to the suspicion that there was a fear in Mr. Mac 

lean’s mind lest the event should be known too soon 
at Cape Coast. On arriving at the destined port, 
Mr. Maclean put off from the vessel at dead of night 
in a fishing-boat, and reached the shore in safety 
through the dangerous surf. This strange conduct 
subsequently prompted the surmise that he deemed 
it necessary to send away some persons long estab- 


apology. re 


| lish d at the fort before the arrival of his bride. 


When she landed L. E. L. was in good health. For 
some time her letters gave favorable and cheerful 


accounts of her new home. She soon, however, be- 
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yan to complain of the loneliness of her situation. 
Mr. Maclean would leave her the whole day until 
seven in the evening, intrenching himself in a quar- 
ter of the huge fort or castle, where he forbade her 
to follow him. She confessed that she thought him 
strange, inert beyond description, very reserved, and 
never speaking a word more than b ev auld avoid. 
Still she alluded to no unkindness, and her spirits 
were good. He seemed to leave her to write, or to 
think, or to wander about the fort, just as she pleased 
But the mysterious closing scene was near at hand. 
She was well and cheerful on the evening of October 
14, and had occupied herself in writing to her En- 
glish friends for several days. The next day Emily 
jailey, the stewardess, and her only English attend 


ant, was to return in the vessel which brought them | 


out. Between the hours of eight and nine in the 
morning, Mrs. Bailey went to Mrs. Maclean's room, 
and on attempting to open the door was prevented 
by some heavy weight on the inside. When she at 
last succeeded in entering, she found Mrs. Maclean 
lying on the floor with her face against the door, 
and with a bottle—an empty bottle—in her hand 
There was a slight bruise on her cheek. She fan- 
cied. she heard a faint sigh as she leaned over her 
She went instantly for her husband to call Mr. Mac 
Jean, who came at once and sent for advice. The 
surgeon arrived promptly, and every effort was made 
to, resuscitate the body, but in vain. The bottle 
was labeled prussic acid, which it had evidently con- 
tained. A letter was upon the table, which she, 
who lay before them unconscious, had been writing. 
The ink was scarcely dry with which she had penned 
the last kind and affectionate words to her friend. 
Every thing indicated perfect composure; there was 
no sign that she anticipated the event that had 
taken place. An inquest was summoned, and evi 
dence taken; but every thing seemed more and 
more mysterious in proportion to what was dis- 
closed. 
fore; yet it was stated that she had had spasms, and 
was in the habit of taking prussic acid for spasms; 
and it was concluded that she must have taken an 
overdose that day. Still, no odor of prussic acid 
was emitted from the mouth; it was afterward de- 
clared by experts that, had she died from prussic 
acid, the muscles would have been so relaxed that 
she could not have retained the bottle in her hand; 
nor did it appear that prussic acid had formed a part 
of the contents of her medicine-chest, or that it had 
ever been prescribed to her by her physician. No 
post-mortem examination was held; the inquest 
and funeral were all ended in six hours after the ill- 
fated bride had ceased to exist. The vail of mys- 
tery which shrouds the event has never been with- 
drawn. It has been conjectured that she died by 
poison, administered through the hands of the re- 
pudiated wife or mistress, and that she thus fell a 
victim to jealousy. But the dark story will never 
be cleared up. ‘‘Time has not contributed one 
gleam of light upon an event which is still deplored 
for surviving friends, and which every now and 
then seems to recur to the memory of the public 
like a painful but half-forgotten dream.” 

The Year of Grace: A History of the Revival in 
Treland, by the Rev. Gipson, (Published 
by Gould and Lincoln.) The extraordinary relig- 


ious movement which has given a new aspect to | 


the Presbyterian churches in the North of Ireland 
is here described, in an interesting narrative, by the 


She had been seen in health the night be- | 
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| Professor of Christian I] 
Belfast. 

Sermons by Rev. Moriry Pensnoy. 
(Published by Derby and Jackson). Mr. Punshon is 
one of the most eloquent of living English Wesleyan 
preachers. He is about thirty-six years of age, and 
although scarcely entered the period of middle life, 
he has already gained a reputation in the pulpit and 
on the platform, such as is enjoyed by few public 
orators in Great Britain. The present volume is a 
favorable specimen of his extraordinary powers, con 

| Sisting, for the most part, of discourses on practical 
and devotional subjects. An introductory essay, 
and a plea for class-meetings by the Rev. Mr. M 
burn, increase the interest of the volume. 

Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors, by 

the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krarr. (Published by 
Ticknor and Fields.) The geographical discoveries 
of the author during a residence of eightee n years in 
Eastern Africa are set forth in this instructive vol 
ume. While Dr. Livingstone was proceeding from 
the South toward the coast of Mozambique, Dr. 
Krapf was advancing from the North toward the 
same point. 


sthies in Queen's College at 


} 
li- 


The two travelers approached within 
five degrees of each other, and their respective dis 
coveries combine to form an integral contribution 
to geographical science. The volume is rich in th 
fruits of linguistic and ethnological research, in ad 
dition to its curious information on the manners and 
customs of various native African tribes. 

Natural History, for the Use of Schools and Fam- 
ilies, by Wortutncron Hooker, M.D. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) The design of this volume 
is to select from the great mass of zoology such por- 
tions as are adapted to popular information, without 
aiming to furnish a book of reference for professed 
students of the science. It is written in a clear and 
attractive style, and presents the results of modern 

| investigation in a form well adapt d to general use. 

Institutes of Inte rnational Law, Public and Private, 

GARDNER. (Published by John S. Voor- 

ies.) The title of this work indicates the great ya- 
riety of topics upor » hich it treats. Among these 
are National and State Sovereignty and their attri- 
butes; the rights of Eminent Domain, and Taxa- 
tion; Extra-territorial and International Rights and 
Comity, such as foreign contracts, mortgages, inter- 
est, bills of exchange, the extradition of criminals 
and fugitives from labor, foreign marriages and di- 
vorces ; the law of Franchises, and the power of the 
Legislature over them; Public Domain, Alluvion, 
Fisheries, Navigable Waters, Wharves, Corpora- 
tions, and the duties and liabilities of directors. It 
treats of Inter-state and International Law in gen- 
eral, and presents the American view of the Law of 
Nations. Of the manner in which these and kin- 
dred topics are treated, one of the most eminent 
members of the New York Bar says: ‘I regard the 
work as a most valuable and accurate one. Many 
of its titles embrace subjects of everyday interest, 
upon which the authorities are collected, and the 
legal rules stated with accuracy and discrimination. 
The work will much facilitate the labors of the Bar 
and the Bench.” 

Among the novels of the month, Lovel the Wid- 

j ower, by W. M. Tuackeray, and Castle Richmond, 

by Antnoxy TroLuope, will attract the attention 

of lovers of fiction by the names of their respective 
authors, as well as by the intrinsic character of their 
contents. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair, 


HERE has been no ueed, this summer, to run | 
out of the city to find excitement. The drive 
to the Lake at Saratoga is very delightful; but what 
is that to the spectacle of half a dozen Japan princes 
driving up Broadway? And the sapphire sea at 
Newport is dazzling; but what are a few score peo 
ple in loose serge robes, bobbing about in the water, 
to the vision of the largest ship in the world majes- 
tically gliding up this beautiful bay? Nor have 
we imported all our subjects of absorbing interest. 
Have we not been—are we not now—all simmering 
in a Presidential canvass? Is not the air loud with 
shouts and music? Are we not all getting ready 
to drop the ballot which some enthusiast declares 
‘*falls like snow, and executes a freeman’s will like 
lightning ?” 

Do not think because the Easy Chair speaks light- 
ly of the matter of a popular election that it is there- 
fore blind to its character and importance. Far from 
that. Despite Sirius and the Dog-star fervors, it 
could almost take fire from the surrounding heat and 
talk politices—not personally, but philosophically— 
by the hour. For while it steps in to chat for a mo- 
ment about matters which interest us all, without 
alienating or exasperating any body, what could be 
more apropos than the suggestion that, in a country 
like ours, where every thing depends upon the action 
of the people, it becomes the people—that is, you and 
I—to be able to act wisely. In this country every 
man ought to vote; and, consequently, every man 
ought to understand the questions that are to be af- 
fected by his vote. 

Every day, as the Easy Chair sits ruminating at 
the window which looks out upon t 
hears, in various tones, the same remark—‘* Pshaw! 
Politics are so dirty and politicians so rascally that 
no decent man will have any thing to do with them!” 
Softly, friends, softly. mu acknowledge the neces- 
sary importance of political action. Ilow soon are 
politics likely to become cleaner in the hands of dirty 
men? Do you know what makes them so unclean 
now? It is not the bestiality of the grogyery that 
does it—it is the indifference and ignorance of the 
parlors. 

Depend upon it, the corruption of polities (if there 
be any corruption!) does not spring from the uned- 
ucated masses, but from the intelligent leaders. Ey- 
ery man who is in the habit of addressing large au- 
diences knows that the most generous and noble 
sentiment always elicits the most cordial response. 
Who would not despair of the system of popular 
government if it were otherwise ?_ A mob is inflamed 
by fiery appeals to their prejudices or supposed in 
terests, from the mouths of men who fear that the 
principles against which the mob is incited may per 
suade and convince the mob. I do not believe that 
any man, honestly advocating any really just and 
lofty principle, whatever it might be, would ever be 
in danger of violence from any ordinary crowd of 
men. And this for the reason that men naturally 
love fair play, and because they instinctively say 
Amen to any simple and general truth. 

At all elections, we are told, there is immense 
fraud upon all sides. Very well: the guilty person 
is not the dull fellow who sells his vote, but the sly 
fellow who buys it. The seller may have conscience, 
although he have not sense enough to have an opin- 


. . . 
ion; but the buyer has no conscience and no convic- 


tion. He is the dangerous man, the real incendiary 
in our system, and he generally lives in a fine house 


| despoti m of d 


he World, he | 


and wears fine clothes. When the Japanese were in 
Baltimore some of the rowdies pressed into the room 
and smashed their hats upon the 
bassadors, 


heads of the em 
The rowdies were prol y drunk, and 
were certainly destitute of dec But what, then, 


do vou say of the civic auth 


ney. 
orities of Baltimore, who 
were neither drunk nor technicaily indecent 
saw these outrages without saying a word: 


and who 
With 
ot per 
h worse 


out making any personal a 

fectly well known that such thing 
are permitted, because the leaders do not 
offend the governing classé should lose 
their votes? The leaders tirst debauch, flatter, and 
incite the ignorant masses, and then they fear them, 


n, is ita 


wish to 


hey are like a man who educates his dog to fly at 
every passenger, and presently the well-taught ani 
mal dashes at his teacher. 

No, no, young man! don’t whine and sniff at the 
dirtiness of politics, but turn to and do your share 
in cleansing them. Look at the Japanese princes, 
the novel s« 
pears to them simply barbarous! ILow they 
smile, doubtless, at what we call * our civiliz: 

They are of a nation fabulously old. How many 
centuries are there that look down at them from the 
Well, they and their system represent 
We, with all 


how cally they survey whicl 


tea-trays ? 


one political principle. yur bad man- 
indecency, 
them. 


upon ourselves whe 


Choose 
that it depends 


iin bad 


ners and 
between 
iInanner- 
ed and indecent, or whether we shall subside into a 
ian that ofa 
hundred Tycoons. 


Tur World is out of town of course, and perhaps, 
as it returns, it will stop at Springtield and see what 
is called the ** Horse Show.” The name ought to 
be good, because it is descriptive; but it has ae- 
quired a peculiar significance which makes it ludi- 
Rice's Show” has been so universally 
placarded through the country that it is hard not 
to associate the vfield Horse 
Show. Lowe that is but fora moment. We 
all remember that Mr. Everett, who may be our 
Vice-President, of his graceful orations at 
the Horse Show of two years ago, and that the Fair 
the interesting ever held in the 
This The 
speeches will be good too, for if ever a man may be 


crous, 


circus with the Sprin 


ver, 
made one 


Was one of most 


country. year it will not be less so. 
eloquent about animals it is when he speaks of the 
horse. 

And ladies are to be welcome! There is to be 
provision for their participation on the spot. A sus- 
table at this 

announcement. It seems to smack a little of wo- 
man’s rights. What is to become of the proper posi- 
tion of woman if she goes to Horse shows? Have 
we not all been taught that the home, not the side- 
saddle, is the true sphere of the sex? Who is to 
rock the cradles of our children, who is to darn our 
| stockings (and they are very thin in summer, mind 
you, and very subject to falling out of repair), who, 
in the name of neatness, is to sew on our suspender 
| buttons, if wives and daughters are to frequent Horse 
fairs and jostle among men, not to say jockeys? It 
is to be hoped, in the interest of the fitness of things, 
that there is some mistake in all this. What are we 
coming to when such things are tolerated as matters 
of course? Nay, if such things are done in the 
| green tree, what will be done in the dry ? 


picious Easy Chair is not quite comfor 


! 
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Mr. N. P. Willis, who has become an equine au- | 


thority, speaking of this Springfield gathering and 


that ‘‘she passes for much more in our currency ;” 
and he declares that it is a prevailing belief that 
America is ‘* the world’s paradise of women.” He 
says it all, apropos of the Horse Show and the fact 
that ladies are to be admitted and welcomed. Does 
he mean to say that a country in which women are 
countenanced in deserting their heaven-appointed 
sphere of the nursery and kitchen is a Paradise? O 
Philip Slingsby! © Solomon Gunnybags! 

But Mr. Willis says a good thing (it is not un- 


usual with him) in the same article which contains | 


these reprehensible sentiments, 
national sin is hurry, an incessant excitement—and 
what American will deny it ?—he proposes that the 
management of the Fair shall offer a premium for 
the horse best trained not to be frightened. It is 
certainly a capital suggestion. The old difficulty 
with American saddle-horses is that they are not 
half trained. You remember what Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble said in her amusing ‘* Journal in America,” how 
angry she was with all the horses brought te her to 
ride, and how she did not believe there was a really 
good saddle-horse in the whole country. She in- 
sisted that they were not broken, and that you 
mounted at the risk of vour life. It is unquestion- 
ably true. Every body who rides with us is at the 
mercy of every dog that jumps over a wall, and ev- 
ery shirt that flaps on a line. Our horses shy and 
jump and run upon the slightest provocation; and 
Mr. Willis argues that our riding consequently de- 
feats its own purpose, for the mind is not. relaxed 


Premising that our 


and recreated, but constantly braced to guard against | 


probable accident. 

On the other hand many, and perhaps most, of 
our riders, do not object to the necessity of incessant 
vigilance. Amazona, one of the best riders known 
to the Easy Chair, scoffs at the dull English cobs 
who are of pure blood, of perfect training, and ex 
quisitely kept, but who if an earthquake suddenly 
opened the ground at their feet, would quietly leap 
over and push calmly on. 

‘** What fun is there,” she says, “in riding a wood- 
en beast? I like to feel that I have something to 
do besides being borne along like a bag of meal. 1 
like to feel that I am safe, not because the animal 
carries me as a nurse holds a child, but because I am 
the intelligent controller (master she would say, only 
she is a Miss), like a pilot at the helm.” 

That is the true American spirit. Even our rid- 
ing disdains any touch or taint of the ‘ paternal” 
system of government. We don’t wish to be kept 
from the risks, but to take them all at our peril; 
just as we prefer to hazard the chances of the popu- 
lar will rather than to be secured by despotic power. 
Still, we may fairly doubt the philosophy. 
ory evidently is that the spirit of a horse is neces- 


sarily broken by training, as many young parents | 
fear that the spirit of their children will be injured | 


by discipline. But that is not quite true. Willful, 
foolish, unreasonable, and wicked compulsion will 
undoubtedly destroy the fine spirit of man and brute. 
But the temper of the truest blade of Damascus was 
given to it by the most elaborate care. 
old Arabian story that a shawl of texture flexible 


enough to be drawn through the Sultan’s ring was | 


therefore of fibre strong enough to hold the Sultan’s 
horse. It is the wrought iron which is the strong 
iron. It is the disciplined man who is the effective 
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Its the- | 


It was the | 


man. It is the trained horse which is the trustiest 


horse. The animal which bore Washington through 
the presence of ladies, says that the lady who returns | 
to England after staying some time with us, agrees | 


so many battles of our Revolution was not the less 
spirited and interesting because he did not flinch be 
fore the tiercest flash nor quail at the loudest roar ; 
and of all men in our history Washington himself 
The self-com 
mand which is so admirable in men is not less so in 
horses ; and as Goethe was more of a man after he 
had forced himself to climb the towers of Strasbours 
Cathedral until he was no longer sickened by th 
dizzy height, so is a horse a better horse when he 
| has learned not to shy at a picce of paper nor jump 
| at a passing wheel. 

However, since the Central Park has given an 
opportunity for riding to become the fashion, we 
shall doubtless have all these matters explained and 
settled. Among the rest, let us hope that, if thes: 
new-fangled notions of the propriety of women’s d 
serting the domestic sphere to ride horses shall pre 
vail, they may be taught that good horsemans 
involves the utmost thoughtfulness, tenderness, 
care; and that they are not to jump upon a horse 
if he were a machine to be wound up by the whip 
to run at the highest possible speed. There will by 
a great many young women at Newport, and Sara 
| toga, and elsewhere, this summer, who will delight 

in nothing more than a ride. And yet not mor 
than one in fifty of them will think of the risks of 
jriding. How the girls jump on, and whip up, and 
| canter off, without the least knowledge of the ani 
| mal which bears them; not contented if they ar 
not flying over the road, and half hysterical with 
excitement! 


was the most severely disciplined. 


It is an occasion of profound grati 
| tude when they return and alight safely. The pell 
| mell style is the favorite method of ladies in rid 
ing. 

Of course there are exceptions. You, dear ma 
dame and dearest miss--you are both exceptions. You 
know that a horse is as tender as a plant, and to be 
as delicately managed as a child. You neither jerk, 
| nor fret, nor confuse your animal—nor urge him up 
| hill and down at the top of his speed. You know 
how to soothe and encourage him—how to inspire 
him with sympathy, and teach him to be docile. 
Won't you remonstrate with the other ladies, and 
beg them to be more moderate? For if we men do 
| it we are accused of cowardice. 


| Tne Japanese reception was very pretty as a mil- 
itary display ; but it was not a pageant—it was nol 
| picturesque and suggestive. It was only a Fourth 
| of July procession upon a great scale, with Japanese 
princes in carriages instead of the usual venerable 
men who have come down to us from a former gen 
eration. Hlowever, it was a very successful show : 
and the Easy Chair could not help remembering 
| similar spectacles he had seen in other days and 


lands. He is garrulous in the warm summer morn- 
|ing. Will you let him speak of the past, and in his 


own person ? 

Let it be the fifth day of September, in Milan, 
thirteen years ago. I had come across Lombardy 
from Venice, lingering and loitering in all the pleas- 
ant places; and at Lodi, where I had stopped with 
my traveling friends to see the site of Napoleon's fa- 
mous bridge, we had all been arrested by the gens 
d’armes, and carried before the police for examina- 
tion. Do you ask if to be an American is to be a 
| traitor in a Bourbon country? You might well 
suppose so. But this time it was only because onc 


of the party had been observed by a sentinel draw- 
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ing the odd shapes of some chimney-pots upon a 
juaint house near the castle. The sentinel saw that 
we were foreigners—that we were drawing near the 
a plot! a plot! The cursed 
strangers are drawing the fortifications, stealing our 


itade l—aus armes! 


military secrets; and may the Lord have merey upon 
So we were arrested on the spot, and, 
ifter a delav of some four hours, succeeded in per 


eur souls! 


wading the most villainous-faced judge vou ever 
saw that 


Ling tor 


we were peaceful American citizens, trav- 
and entirely without designs upon 
That is the kind of lift 
il government” provides! Viva Vitture 
/ The tyranny of the dukes 
of the Middle Ages on the plain of Lombardy could 
not have been so bitter as that of the modern Bour- 
bons. 


All the 


The houses are very high, and the streets ve ry nar- 


pleasure, 


the fortitications of Lodi. 
pat rm 


unuele, re a’ Italia ! 


Italian cities are charming in summer. 
row. hus they are shady, and sluices for every 
breeze that blows. The Italians come to town in 
summer, as we yo out of it. Upon the plains in the 
northern and central parts of the country the woods 
have been cut away, and the country houses expos d 
all round to the sun; and standing among parched 
and sandy-hued olive-groves, they are not cool re 
treats in an Italian July. Yet I have passed a 
summer in Italy as comfortably as any where. 
They prepare for summer there as we do for winter. 

So it was delichtful to stroll about the streets of 
at the close of August. It is one of the 
oldest of cities, or rather of sites, but it has a half- 
modernized air, as if Paris had almost persuaded it 
to become a French city. Then it has the Cathe- 
dral, and Lionardo da Vinci's Last Supper, and the 
Ambrosian Library. Venice is proud of its winged 
lions—but these are the lions of Milan. The Aus- 
trian Viceroy used to divide his years between the 
two cities; but he did not love Milan, for the Mi 
lanese hated Austria. The nobility held proudly 
aloof from the German savages who held their city 
by foree. They avoided the cafés at which the 
white-uniformed Austrian officers congregated ; and 
the Austrian officers swaggered about, rattling their 
long scabbards upon the pavement. Whoever trav- 
els in Italy is apt to be an Italian for the nonce. 
Ilow I did hate the Austrian officers! 

When I came to Milan the city was busily pre- 
paring to receive a new archbishop, who had been 
consecrated, and was now to arrive and take pos- 
session of that splendid Cathedral and the wealthy 
Happily for Italy, which was full of a lazy, 
ignorant, picturesque people, in the calendar of the 
Church every day is a holiday. The Church and 
State were united; and while the Church tickled 
the people with shows the State picked their pock- 
ets of money, and tried to put out the fire of liberty 
in their souls. In those days the conspiracy seem- 
ed to be tolerably successful. But I remember also 
that the slopes of Etna were tolerably green. There 
has been an eruption of Etna since, and the Bour- 
bons have lost Lombardy. In Sicily the working 
countrymen paid about eighty-seven per cent. of 
the value of their products to Government! More 
paternity, you see. And on the 27th of May, in 
the year of God's grace 1860, Garibaldi entered Pa- 
lermo. 

In the days of which I am speaking Garibaldi’s 
name was known only as that of one of the revolu- 
tionists and exiles of 1834, and Milan was political- 
ly silent, but watchful. The new archbishop had 
entered the city at sunset of the day before, by a 
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Milan, even 


see. 
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gate which was wreathed with green and gold, and 
decorated with hangings, and had driven direc tly to 
his palace, attended by the authorities of the city, 
and passing through streets lined with people. 
Early in the morning I walked through all the 
streets along which the procession would move from 
an old church to the Cathedral. A spacious and 
Stately pavilion of colored cloth extended from the 
great entrance of the Cathedral across the square in 
front, terminating in an arch of peculiar grac 
beauty. 


and 
I walked to and fro under this. and then 
turned a corner into the street by which the Arch 
bishop was to approach. It was very narrow, and 
hangings of red and white were festooned across it 
from house to house, until far down the rists they 
closed together in the perspective and overhung the 
street like a low luminous cloud. Eves rv window 
was draped with silk and satin, and ¢ very opening 
upon the street, whether window, or door, or recess, 
was converted into a pleasure-box lined and « anopied 
with gold and crimsor: cloths, and crowded with the 
beautiful women of Milan in picturesque costumes, 
seated upon ranges of benches that receded and as- 
cended from the front. 

Every Italian city seems to have its characteristic 
beauty, and the women of each city their distine 
tion. The faces of the Milanese are round, and the 
features delicate, giving them an earnest, domestic 
expression which you may s 
German women. The girls of the middle class wear 
a black lace vail which falls behind over the high- 
wreathed hair as far as the neck, and in front hangs 
upon the bosom. The hair is drawn straight back 
for a little breadth upon the forehead, and crowns 
the head in a massive, simple braid, while in front 
it is brought forward in a broad band upon the 
check. Splendid dahlias were wreathed and bunched 
about many of the baleonies—and their bright colors 
were matched by those of the dresses, 

I swayed up and down the strect with the wan- 
dering crowd of strangers and citizens. and passed 


‘e often enough in the 


under another arch, and turning again entered a 
broader street, which was canopied with rich wreaths 
of green leaves and lowers, stretching overhead from 
side to side, and every where the same balconies, 
and boxes, and beauty, nodding, smiling, and glit- 
tering—zoing down each side of the perspective. 

Another pavilion of gold-fringed hangines was 
erected over the square, in front of the old church 
A hundred 
seemed to have been despoiled of all 
their flowers, which were ranved upon the sides, 
There was quict expectation and admiration in every 
face, and presently, when the bells began toring, the 
crowd settled into its place, and I walked back to 
the seat whence I was to see the spectacle. 


whence the procession was to move. 
creen-houses 


First came a guard pressing through the sluggish, 
staring throng, opening a narrow path, along which 
followed men who laid a broad white linen canvas 
upon the smooth pavement which extends across the 
street, for there are no sidewalks. The pavement 
had been carefully swept and the cloth was not 
soiled. Upon the white canvas they laid a broad 
colored carpet. A group of matronly women fol- 
lowed with needles and scissors to repair any chance 
rent, and men fastened the whole with long slim 
tacks to the hard dirt between the pavement stones. 
A guard of Austrian infantry preceded the procession. 

The front ranks were composed of religious chari- 
table societies, bearing crosses and banners, and at- 
tended by their beneficiaries, uniformed children, and 
feeble old men, who tottered by in couples, dressed 


eds 


ti4 


like state prisoners, and tremulously chanting Ro- 
It is like the parade of ( iptiv s in 
old Roman triumphs, this marshaling of « bjects of 
charity in their badges, to swell the show of a fes- 
tival. After them came priests, in effective 
and monkish caps, with their hands held tovether 
before their breasts muttering 


mish hymns. 


robes 
prayers; and follow- 
ing splendid banners and more crosses, the banners 
of silk and embroidered and tasseled 
with gold and silver—the crosses shining in the sun. 
ind bearing high overhead, and in sight of all. the 

1 Christ. <A eroup of nuns, many of them 
young and lovely, with pure white vails falling 
backward from their foreheads and relieving the 
black dress, passed with hands el tsped over missals 


satin heavy 


before them, singing, 
ground. 
the attentive Street, 


and with eves fastened to th 
s rang clear and sonorous in 
L swelled and died in the full 


harmonious burst, /n sec: Amen. 


Their voi 


secu 
Six trumpeters in gay gala-dresses, blowing trum- 
pets that made a glittering music, preceded the 
banner, a huge mass of embroidk ry, like gorgeous 
tapestry, with a full-length figure of St. Ambrose, 
the patron saint aud for 
Che city dignitaries walked behind their banns 
followed by a file of priests, two of whom in front 


city 


carried a long basket of flowers, from which several 
beautiful children scattered odorous blossoms and 
herbs, cut rose leaves, thyme, rosemary, the 
mer savor of which perfumed the air, The bishops 
came next, in full canonicals, and after an interven 
ing space, his gemmed and radiant mitre borne be 
fore, walking alone, with his head bent forward. ar 
incessantly waving his hand in the apostolic bene 
diction, came the Archbishop. ‘The p ople cheered 
and clapped as he passed by. He was solemn and 
severe of aspect, and looked as if he might be a saint 
even where Ambrose and Carlo Borromeo had preced- 
edhim. More civie functionaries, in quaint costume, 
and another cuard of ¢ ivalry closed the pageant. 

At the edge of evening I walked through the citv. 
Before every window, in every palace, burned sol 
emnly a huge candle, and upon all the houses lan ps 
and lanterns and candles of eve rv size, color, and 
shape. There were conceits of fire fountains, tra 
gay wreaths of glittering tinsel flowers 
lashing in the light, and the arches of doors and 
windows were outlined in jets of flame. But chicf 
ly in the garlanded and canopied streets througt 
which in the morning the procession had passed the 
show was finest. Beside all the hangings, 
lanterns of every hue and device were suspended 
overhead so closely that the y made a bower of col 
ored light. The improvised triumphal arches wer 
drawn in fire, and under the splendid pavilion, which 
inclosed the square in front of the Cathedral. clus- 
ters of magniticent chandeliers were suspended. The 
bands played in every square, so that the festive city 


sum 


hs 


parencies, 


quaint 


murmured with music. Ladies and gentlemen crowd- 
ed the illuminated windows and balconies; the admir- 
ing crowd swayed through the streets like gay cuests 
through the endless bright halls and passages of a 
boundless pleasure-house, until, toward midnicht, 
all the bands assembled in the great square before 
the Archbishop's palace, and amidst the clangor of 
hundreds of instruments, and pealing huzzas and 
i and the solemn signing of the cross over the 
multitude by the prelate from an upper window, 
which was as brilliant as day from the light of the 
illuminated fountain in the square, ended the most 
gorgeous day that Milan had seen since the Emperor 
Ferdinand was crowned. 
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compromise with their own convictior 

the crown of Great Britain. Thomas Jefferson 

their type: at once an idealist and the most p 
tical of men. It se they 
that they were effective as practical workers. 

thing but the central fire of faith could have kept 
them from freezing at Vall v Forge. 

And it was this which made their movement a 
revolution, not a rebellion; an integral and influ- 
ential event in history, and not a mere « pisode. The 
men who intelli ctually and morally led the revolu 
tion were ex traordinary men. Th Y were profound 
thinkers, learned scholars, and full of common s: nse, 
Their whole movement is the most illustrious his- 
toric proof that the richt wav is the best way ; 
the noblest principle is the surest policy. 

The last volume of Baneroft’s History, pul 
a month ago, which concludes with the Declar 
of Independence, sets this view forth in the 1 
brilliant manner. It shows that the revolution was 
a result of eclestial logic. It was a fruit ripening 
through long vears and circumstances. The clear 
and profound sch arship of our great historian gives 
his work a peculiar charm of completeness. ‘The 
panorama of the contemporaneous development of 
society in the chief countries of the world is so ac- 
curately tinted that the reader has never a sense of 
isolation, but feels that he is seeing the due pr por- 
tion and relation of the story of his own country to 
the whole history of society. Mr. Bancroft has 
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1 Jandinarks. They have rather 
a forlorn and dreary aspect, but it is not easy 
whether that is natural to them or merely the result 
of association with the neglect into which they have 
fallen, and the fact that th “v » exiles. No one 
who has been in Lombardy will think the poplar a 
dreary tree. But there, again, it is an association 
which probably redeemsit. For the poplars are nat 
ural columns upon which the luxuriant grape-vin 
swing themselves, L saping from tree to tree they 
festoon 1th »road. And along the broad, noble mili 
tary h-roads of Lombardy, built by the Austrians 
to transport cannon to repress the Ital , the vines 
upon the sides hang like tapestry. 
So the ailanthus has be 
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generally removed. It 
lingers in some gardens and in some of the city 
streets; but it is almost universally considered : 
nuisance; and the feathered belle of a dozen years 
ago is ranked with the witches now. Yet it has 
still an occasional friend. Some lady finds its luxu- 
riant foliage a secure shade before her boudoir win- 
flow, and endures the ungrateful odor of a week or 
two for the kindly shelter and sense of rural , 
that the tree otherwise supplies. In the country 
the ailanthus has been followed by newer fashions ; 
the catalpa, and more recently the paw lonia. 
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asm; and, above all, it enables a great many people 


to understand distinctly what they do believe, and 
why they believe it. The thinking, the study, the 
research, are always done by a few. The many feel, 
and the instincts of the many are just. But pol- 
ities is a science of policy, precedents, and expe- 
diency ; and therefore the men who have investi- 
gated, and who have marshaled the why and the 
wherefore systematically in their minds, are the 
people who benetit their side by public speaking. 

If a great poet be he who says in the best way 
what every body thinks, is not the most eloquent 
speaker he who takes the dull ore of indifferent as- 
sent from your mind and returns it to you purified, 
burnished, and glowing—the precious metal of con- 
viction ? 


Our Foreign Bureau. 


4 VEN as we write, two men of liberal faith—at 

-4 least we have counted them such—itwo men, 
who have great military reputations and glorious 
Victories in good causes for antecedents, are carrying 
into swift execution the plans of a new and larger 
strategy than has ever yet engaged their thought. 
The eyes of Europe are on them, They are both in 
the service of peoples who are strangers to them ; 
they are both (avowedly) putting conscience into 
their labor. Furthermore they represent, in their 
persons and their respective causes, the two great 
contending elements of all European strategy, 
whether of diplomacy or arms. 

The two men we hint at are Garibaldi and La- 
moriciére. Every body, the world over, knows 
Garibaldi, and what he tights for, and how earnest- 
ly he fights for it. Lamoriciere is a Republican 
General of France, exiled by Louis Napoleon (en- 
deared to over-liberal zealots by this fact only); a 
stanch Churchman withal, who, for conscience’ sake, 
has hired out his sword in the service to the debas- 
ing tyranny of the Pope, and is bringing all his mil- 
itary skill to the furtherance of the worst cause he 
ever yet defended, Garibaldi, with conscience light- 
ed by love for those who struggle and suffer under 
the worst form of European despotism, is making his 
red soldiery a fiery sword of retribution; and La- 
moriciére is commending himself to all the estab- 
lished despotisms—saving, perhaps, that of Lonis 
Napoleon—by marshaling his raw Austrian and Irish 
recruits in defense of a monarch who has lost the af- 
fections, and who fears the enmity of his own people. 

Garibaldi’s triumphs all count for civilization and 
liberty. Lamoricitre’s triumphs—if he have them 
—will count only for a despotism that is poorly con- 
cealed by a weak and fetid odor of religion. 

And yet, if Garibaldi fail, liberty will grow ; and 
if Lamoriciére fail, religion and a vital Christianity 
will gain. 

Of course we watch them. Of course we listen to 
what the world is saying ; whether the world speaks 
through Sardinian diplomatists, or Austrian officials, 
or English Parliamentary debates, or the mouth- 
pieces of Louis Napoleon. 

Our readers know where all these stand, and what 
all these will be saying. They know that Cavour 
and Victor Emanuel are for the emancipation of all 
Southern Italy from its thralldom ; they know that 
Austria clings to kindred despots, of whatever name, 
as a sick man to the drugs that may make death 
easy; they know that England, with very much 
conventional and ceremonious courtesy toward ex- 
isting privilege every where, has yet a decorously 
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concealed and abounding sympathy for the oppresse 
as against the oppressors; and they know that Frane. 
(represented by an Emperor who has made the Frene} 
voice loud and the French arm strong throushout 
Europe) looks complacently upon the tottering for 
tunes of the Bourbons of Naples, and complaci ntly 
upon the reorganization of a Romish army, which 
only takes strength by her august permission; and 
which rallies to the defense of a Church that is ac- 
knowledged and accepted as a political pet. 

Of course we watch them; for not Sicily and 
Rome only, but European liberty and its devel p 
ment turn upon the result. Garibaldi represents 
the life and the hope of Southern Europe; and La- 
moriciére only its stateliest tradition, 

Two other generals, who not long since were liy- 
ing in exile, have latterly drawn to their action the 
attention of the world. It is not long since the loi 
terer in Paris might have seen them sauntering to: 
gether under the leafy arcades of the Tuileries Gar 
den, and the knowing ones would have pointed them 
out as the Generals Ortega and Prim: the first tall, 
blond, open-faced—not so Spanish in look as his 
dark-eyed, earnest companion, the General Prim. 
This last has just now come back a hero from the 
Spanish war of Africa; all Madrid fétes him: bu 
his friend Ortega, lured into that sad Carlist out 
break which was so suddenly and bloodily hushed, 
has perished ignominiously. In the exile of Paris, 
the hopes and the fears of the two men were even: 
their friendship unalloyed; their chances for the fu- 
ture the same. One has played his game out and 
lost; the other is a winner. 

There were volleys fired at the return of Prim 
to Spanish soil, and the hero of the day bowed his 
thanks graciously, Ortega had his volley too, whose 
echo was hardly gone when Prim came back; but 
the guns of this last volley were shotted, and poor 
Ortega was dead before the smoke had cleared. 

But after all, Spanish affairs carry very little trail 
of public talk after them. The Peninsula that has 
been wakening into railways, and into payment of 
English claims, these few years past, has now its 
Algeria, with Tetuan. The decayed gentleman of 
Castile has given a new cast to his cloak, after pay- 
ing, with a proud sneer, his last year’s bill. The 
successive announcements that Barcelona, by royal 
decree, is to have its port enlarged and fortified—that 
the title of Infante or Infanta is to be conferred upon 
the child of the Duchess of Montpensier on the ab- 
dication of claim on the part of the immediate rep- 
resentative of the family of Don Carlos—attract no 
more than momentary attention. 

If we look southward, it is to Garibaldi and Pa- 
lermo. And how lies the city? Our readers have 
seen the views; but let us place upon our record this 
bit of vivid description ; 

“Long before you arrive at Palermo by sea you 
have before you a bold limestone mountain, stand- 
ing there isolated, and resembling somewhat th: 
rock of Gibraltar, but not so lofty. This rock forms 
the northern limit of the Bay of Palermo, and of the 
Conca d'Oro (gold shell), the fertile plain in which 
the town lies. The plain stretches out in a north- 
westerly and southeasterly direction, which is like- 
wise followed in a circular sweep by the mountain 
chain. The plain may be about twelve miles in its 
greatest length, and from four to five in its greatest 
width. Between the isolated Monte Pellegrino and 
the rest of the chain the plain runs up to La Favor- 
ita, over which a carriage-road goes to Carini; on 
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the opposite side of the pli iin, skirting r the sea-shore, 
-uns the high road to Messina, passing through Ba- 
zaria, and close to the ruins of Solento. These are 
the two easiest outlets of the plain. Every where 
Ise a continued chain of mountains seems to close 
ll outlet. Nearest to La Favorita a bad mountain 
tad leads in a straight line by San Martino to Ca- 


ini. To the left of this road rises a rugged, mag- 
ificent mountain, looking like the worn side of an 
xtinet crater; it protrudes somewhat into the 
plain, and throws out a high spur in the same di- 


tion as the main chain. 
1 you can see the famous convent and church, a 
ll as the greatest part of the village. Over th 
plateau passes the high road to Trapani. Behir 
the spur and plateau of Monreale the mountain forms 
1 of amphitheatre on a colossal seale, the ter- 
raced cultivation helping to keep up the 
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r. Another spur runs out into the plain, and 
s another amphitheatre, more rugged and pic- 
than that of Monreale, and dominated by 
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the Geb-el-Rosso. In the dip a rugged horse-path 
iscends, called the Passo della Mazzagna, leading 
lown to the village of Misilmeri, situate on the only 
high road into the interior and to Catania. The 
(Gieb-cl-Rosso falls off toward the sea and Cape Zaf- 


irano, and in the lower depression is the high road 


vom Palermo to Catania. It runs almost parallel 
to the road on the sea-shore as far as Abate, and 
then euts across to the south. From this deserip- 


tion you will see that dng Neapolitans, poss 
he command of the sea, had all the advantages of 
i concentric position, especially with an enemy w ho 
was weak in artillery, and who was chief 
le in the mountains.” 

So much for the grander features of the scene. 
Then there are the tortuous streets; the thronging, 
eager population — hopeful, yet searce daring 
the calm sea yonder, with the black ships 
e Neapolitan masters; the English Union Jack, 
“a the Am rican flag, and the tri-color of France, 
flying here and there amidst the spars—but no hope 
or help in them for the doubting Palermitans. 
The law, and polity, and treaties will keep these 
quiet, in sight of whatever chastisement the Nea- 
politan war-ships may wreak. ‘The only hopeful 
clances are to the grim ranges of mountain that 
close in that golden lap of land where the city is 
lying. Sut scouts are coming in, and the news 
spreads like a fire that Garibaldi is come. Some- 
where upon a little plateau, which commands wide 
outlook, there is a rude camp. Garibaldi has no 
tents, indeed; he does not tolerate an effeminacy of 
that sort; but his soldiers have stuck lances in the 
ground, and stretched blankets across them. 
der this rude shelter ‘* you may see the guacho sad- 
dle arranged as a pillow, and the black sheep-skin 
covering as a bed. As for every one else, there are 
the olive-trees affording shade, plenty of stones for 
pillows, and perhaps for every tenth man a coat or 
blanket. All around are picketed the horses, most 
of them entire, and behaving accordingly. The 
General himself is not there; he has taken one of 
his morning strolls; but in front of his tent are all 
his trusty followers—Colonel Turr, the Hungarian, 
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although still sufferin 
rec 


- from the shot in his arm, 
ived in last year’s campaign, yet always ready 
where there is danger; Colonel Bixio, another trusty 
follower, and well-known officer of the Cacciatoria 
delle Alpi; Colonel Carini, the bravest of Sicilians, 
likewise an officer of that corps; besides a number 
of others, all brave like him, among them Garibal- 
di’s young son, with a shot wound in his wrist, re- 
ceived at Calatafimi, and the son of Daniel Manin, 
ded in the thigh. There is the ex-priest, Guz- 
a Romagnole, who has vowed the most en- 
thusiastic worship to his hero, and follows him like 


his shadow, providing for his comforts, and watch- 
¢ his person in the moment of r. There is 

a small cluster of guides, most of them of gor - 

Lombard families, meant to serve on horseback, bu 

now on foot, and the foremost in the battle. 

the least remarkable among all these figures is 

Sicilian monk, Frate Pantaleone, jolly, like th: 

ture of a monk of the Middle Ages, but full of tire 


and patriotism, and as brave as any of the others. 
He has joined the force at Salemi, and does his | 
toen wnfort them. Several among the 
leading men from Palermo and its vicinity are like 


vest 


courage and 


wise present among them, with s« veral priests and 
monks, w ho are among the most sincere and ener 
getic promoters of the movement. Well, all this 
motley crowd, increased now by two young Amer- 


and s 


ish naval officers, 


ican naval men, n after joined by three Brit- 
collected round a common nu- 
cleus—a smoking kettle with the larger part of a 
calf in it, and a liberal allowance of onions, a basket 
with heaps of fresh bread, and a barrel containing 
Marsala. Every one helps himself in the most com- 
munistic manner, and drink- 
ing out of the solitary tin pot.” 

An eye given us this glimpse, and 
has followed it up with a personal account of the 


are 


using fingers and knife, 


-witness has 


approach to Palermo, and of the entrance even as 
far as the old market-place, within the Porta di 
Termini, where first Garibaldi made a halt, and re- 


ceived the hug 
tans. 

“Tt was just the first glimmer of dawn,” he says, 
when we passed the first houses, which extend in 
this direction a long way out of the town of Paler- 


gings and kissings of the Palermi- 


mo. The squadri, who ought to have known the 
locality better, began shouting and ‘ evvivaing’ ju 
as if we had been close to the gates. Had it not 


been for this blunder the avant-garde might have 
surprised the post on the bridge of the Ammiragli- 
ato, and probably penetrats d into the town without 
the loss of aman. As it was, the shouting not only 
roused those on guard on the bridge, but likewise 
gave an i tunity to the Ne apolit: ins to strength- 


en the foree at the gate of Termini, and to m: ke all 
their dispositions for a defense from the flank. In- 


stead, therefore, of surprising the post on the bridge, 
the avant-garde was received by a well-sustained 
fire, not only in front, but from the houses in their 
flanks. At the first sound of the musketry most of 
the Picciotti were across the garden walls, but not 
with the view of firing from behind them; leaving 
thus the thirty or forty men of the avant-garde all 
isolated in the large, exposed street which leads to 
the bridge. The first battalion of the Cacciatori 
was sent up, and, as it did not carry the position 
fast enough, the second was sent after it soon after. 


| While these were driving back the Neapolitans, ev- 


ery one did his “¢ st to drive the Picciotti forward. 
It was not so easy, in the beginning espec ially, when 
the sound of cannon was heard in front, although its 


4 
| : 
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effect 
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where ‘ross fire was k A up, and all 
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tho I and one 
rs of Garibaldi held out one of the men 
which soon made 
‘all, that the bad 


is looking on for 


som 


» brid 


‘iatori we 


voung Sicili 
stradone, 
this salto, which th 


of the f Hos we 


ven wound- 
courage e ieciot i, one of the 
riflemen took four or five chairs, seine 
the tri-color on one of them, a ay sat down upr 
for time. The thing took at last decid aly 
and vou saw the Pic ‘ciot ti stopping on the road to 
lire off their mu ts 
After thi 
hips, which 


In order to e 


Genoese 


some 


it of foreigners to th 

reat of th 
m ships open fire 
r its deliy 

ts on that first nicht a 
unination r joi ing), an 
ging death 
and 

joy wins in the end. 
Ss; Garibaldi has named a 
Palermo belongs once more to 
Golden Shell by the sea is running 
golden promise; and from this distance 
we watch, and wait—we who love Italy—with our 
hearts in our ¢ yes. 

Of course the two great nations of the West have 
looked approving], agen this struggle, and upon its 
present limited tri: umphs; but, as usual, England 
doubts the sine rity of France, and France doubts 
the disinterestedness of England. 

‘The real impediment in this, and in all other 
air ctions” (we quote a British journalist), ‘“to the 
progressive independence of It: ily, is to be found in 
the sellish je alousy and ambition of France. It is 
even suspected that the Ei nperor has had the audae- 
itv to fix on Genoa as the price of the annexation of 
Sicily, and in Ni aples itself he would undoub tedly 
thwart the efforts of Italian patriots by dynastic in- 
trigues in favor of some di pendent of his house.” 

The same journalist, however (Satur day Review), 
which speaks thus dogmatic: ally, was most vee land 
Steadfast in his assertion of the ambitious desi pret 
the French E mperor in regard to Tuse any, and ye 
has covly way ed all mention of the late statem sical 


upon the city, ft OVE 
erance. Along 
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and mourning. 
mourning are 
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Anp from all this we whip awa: 
Lord Brougham at Edinburgh. the old hero who, 
fifty years ago, took his place in Parliament, 
who for thirty years has kept the attention of the 
educated and t thoug shtful every where ; old in vears, 
but with the vigor of youth quick: ning his intellect 
still—to this man we listen as he accepts his plac 
as Chancellor of the Univers ity of E “dint urgh, 

Shall the old man. weary with Parliamentary 
tactics, weary with much st: idy and with great 
weight of years, thank these Scotch people—stu 
dents and teachers—for the honor the vy do him, and 
sit down? No; the old gentleman takes his two 
hours’ talk—listened to « very word of it; cherish 
ed every maxim of it; and now, as we see, thought 
worthy of French translation at the hands oe mem 
ber of the Ins stitute. 

The Eraminer Says: 

“His Inaugural Address was happily compre 
hensive. It excluded hardly any thing within th: 
wide field even of his own experience, He began 


y toa look upon 
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bv an affecting retrospect of the great men who had 


been his teach r fellow-students within the Uni- 
versity walls, 1 all passed away, but who had 
] their memory for c mfort, their example for 


encouragement. He spoke of access to the classes 
| honors, universal and unrestricted as knowledge 
f. afforded at Edinburgh to men of all opinions 
He enlarged upon the importance 
ntrating attention on special branches of ac- 


4 4 

ouirement. He urged strongly the accurate study 
of mathematics, and the importance, with this view, 
of greater attention to the ancient analysis than it 


And with ref- 


ice of oratory, he took 


has lately been the practice to “ive. 
ce to the study and pr 

1 to repeat the opinion he has always held, 
i freque ntly enforced, of the sity of careful 
tudy and preparation for the higher triumphs of 


nece 


the ar All that Lord Brougham says upon this 
su tis invaluable. Fluent ext speaking 


kind of oratory that com eading and 

to Dogberry, by nature 

less than a cala 

and more intolerable. : 

ré nize the class of erable talkers comprised 
1 Brougham’s description ? 

“+7 dwell upon the subject at presen 
illustrate the necessity of full preparation 
written composition to those who would att: 
llence in the rhetorical art. In truth, ae 
ciency in public speaking may be acquired by 
v one who chooses often to try it, and can harden 
Ifh 
yerson of no capacity, his speeches will be very 
bad: but even though he be a man of genius, they 
will not be eloquent. A sensible remark or at 
image may occur; but the loose and slovenly and 
poor diction, the want of art in combining and dis- 
posing of his ideas, the inability to bring out many 
of his thoughts, and the incompetency to present 
any of them in the best and most eflicient form, will 
ice the speaker to the level of an ordinary talker. 
diction is sure to be clumsy, incorrect, unlimit 
ed in quantity, and of no value. Such a speaker is 
never in want of a word, and hardly ever has one 
that is worth hearing—Sine hac quidem conscientia 
(savs Q iintilian, speaking of written composition) 
ipsa ila extempore dicendi facultas, inanem modo 
loguacitatem, dabit et verba in labris nascentia 
(xliii.). It is a common error to call this natural 
eloquence: it is the reverse; it is neither natural 
nor eloquent.’ ” 

With a rare faculty for an old man, he has the art 
of engaging the attention of the youngest; and 
when he recurred, as he did in the opening of his 
speech, to those days long gone by, when, with 
breathless silence and riveted attention, he received 
the instructions of his old teachers; and when he 
recalled the names of those fellow-students of his 
who had made themselves illustrious, and who, un- 
der the same teachers, ‘‘ gained the accomplish- 
ments which made them the ornaments of society, 
and the solid learning and the practical knowledge 
which made them its benefactors,” there was not a 
boy present who did not listen greedily : 

‘*Nothing can be simpler or more homely than 
the advice which the great orator urged most ear- 
nestly upon his hearers. To economize the spare 
minutes of life, to master one thing at a time, and 
to master it thoroughly—to concentrate every effort 
upon a single branch of employment, and to make 
that the nucleus round which all subsidiary informa- 
tion may be arranged--such are the commonplace 


lity, daily becoming 


t in order to 
and of 
real 


rtain 


ex 
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hit 


is a] 
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self against the pain of frequent failures. 
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maxims which Lord Brougham thinks it especially 
necessary to impr upon the students of Edin 
burgh. A less distinguished speaker might have 
shrunk from them as below the dignity of the oc- 
casion, and might have gratified the ingenuity of 
an academical audience by metaphysical subileties, 


Lord 


wr its vanity by some abstruse speculation. 
Brougham could be content with 
i His whole phi 
He values intellec tual 
1 proportion as it contributes, not to tl 
1, but to the iner 
happiness and comfort of the mass of mankind, 
‘The of t times, though it dealt 
largely with the subject of our passions and gene ral- 


1 lower and 


pretentious flight. losophy is emi 
nently utilitarian. ability 
just it 
altation of a single individua 


ic eX 


ised 


lom ancien 


Wi 


ly with the nature of man in the tract, never 
stooped to regard as worthy of considerati the 
rights, the comforts, and the improvement of the 


d Brougham warns his 


large.’ Lor 
audience against so false 
i Ile prot against the 
spac which sepa ites tl 


community at 


st a view of the objects of 
notion of an ‘im 
vulgar [ 
philosopher and the stat sman.’ He shrin! 


horror from the cold and merciless theory which de 


om th 


with 


rraded the mass of mankind to the level of the brute 
creation. ‘A sounder philosophy and a purer re 


lizgion have in modern times entirely abolished all 
such distinctions.’ The amelioration of society is, 
he thinks, no unworthy employment for the most 
exalted powers, and this get ial and condescending 
temper gives the pring ipal coloring to his treatment 
of every subject which falls within the range of his 


long and discursive address. In morals, it leads him 
to contend ‘ that it is beneticence rather than benevo 
lence which can be regarded as a virtue, and en- 
titled to confidence and respect.’ In literature, it 
forces him to apostrophize writers in the lar 
of Mirabeau—* Ah, would they but 
selves honestly to the noble art of being useful 

The greatest rhetorician of his day sees in oratory 
the same unpretentious result 

ys, ‘can only in these tii be 
(for furthering objects little known 
to, or, if dimly perceived, little « red for by the 
masters of the —the rights of the 
people, the improvement of their condition, their 
ive and refinement: above 


li 


them 


+ 
devote 


ya 
Eloquence he 
worthily emplox 


means 


art in ancient day 


advancement in knowle« 
all, for maintaining the cause, the 
History, in the same 


acred cause, of 
peace at home and abroad.’ 
way, is deserting her true and honorable vocation 
when, dazzled by splendor of genius, or the impos- 
ing seale of achievements, she forgets the real in 
terests of our species, and holds up to admiration 
‘the worst enemies of mankind—the usurpers who 
have destroved their liberties, the conquerors who 
have shed their blood.’ Lord Brougham looks at 
once to the influence which such a mode of treat 
ment is likely to exercise upon the actors in the af- 
fairs of life. The multitude are too often persuaded 
into being the accomplices of some illustrious erim- 
inal. ‘Seduced by the sp ctacle of triumphant 
force, stricken with wonder at the mere exercise of 
great faculties with great success, men withdraw 
| their eyes from the means by which the ends are 
attained, and lose their natural hatred of wicked 
ness in their admiration of genius and their sense of 
power.’ The splendors of a Napoleonic rég are 
but a poor equivalent, in Lord Brougham’s estima 
tion, for the crimes and miseries which its establish 
ment entailed, and for the ruined liberties in which 
it resulted.” 
While upon the subject of the Universitic :=—their 


m 


= 
= 
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appointments and connections, we can do no less 
than mention the nomination of Mr. Kingsley to the 
chair of Modern History at Cambridge. Lord Pal- 
merston is responsible for the nomination; and 
friends of the novelist and of his lordship of course 
commend it, sut there are others who think ditfer- 
ently: thus, we have just now under our eye a let- 
ter from Oxford, which says Cambridge people are 
rather amazed at this nomination. “We are used 
to eall that gentleman (Kingsley) *Froude’s leav- 
ings; I should like to hear his theories upon any 
yiven point in modern history.” On the whole, this 
University (of Oxford) was rather disappointed when 
it heard of Kingsley’s nomination, that it was not 
at the same time announced that Mister Thomas 
Sayers had declined the appointment. He is the 
true apostle of the muscular theory, even when the 
romance of past and present is fortiiied by the en- 
chantment of medieval blackguardism. 

Tus literary mention suggests the new book 
about Leslie, the artist, who died last year. It isa 
beok of autobiographical recollections, edited, with 
some addenda, by Mr. Tom Taylor. Leslie was born 
in London, although his father and mother were both 
Americans. Robert Leslie (the father) was settled, 
in the year 1786, in Philadelphia, as a watch and 
clock maker. He was a man of extraordinary in- 
yvenuity, and good business talent; these together 
gave him such success that he took a partner, and 
leaving him in charge of the home business, he took 
his family to England, establishing himself in Lon- 
don for the purchase of goods for the Philadelphia 
trade. It was in London that Leslie was born, one 
vear after his father’s arrival. Subsequently the 
elder Leslie returned to America with his family, 
owing to the death of his partner. At this time the 
son was five years old. The voyage was made in 
an American ship, which, being overhauled by a 
privateer, gave fight, and put into Lisbon to refit. 
Of course there is something about Lisbon in that 
day derived from the ** Recollections” of Miss Les- 
lie. The father died in 1804, leaving his family 
poor. Robert (the artist) was placed in a book- 
seller's shop, where his facility in drawing soon 
drew the attention of his en ,loyer, who sent him 
to England in 1811, that he might have larger op- 
portunities for the study of art. 

Then came the struggles, and ultimately the suc- 
cess. West and Allston were his tirst teachers ; and 
the first picture he offered to the British Institution 
was rejected. 

Pleasant anecdotes of those we like to hear of are 
seattered up and down the volume. Thus of the 
great British sculptor there is this: ‘I had painted 
a portrait of a nobleman, of whom Chantrey had 
just made a bust, and I asked him if I could do any 
thing to make my picture more like. He had not 
formed a very high opinion of the inside of his lord- 
ship's head ; and, pointing to the ears, he said, ‘ Make 
them longer.’ ” 

Again, of Sir Walter Scott, whom it was the 
painter's privilege to know intimately, there is very 
much pleasant record, including this Tom Purdey 
scrap (all readers of Lockhart know Tom): 

** As Sir Walter was leaning on Purdey’s arm, in 
one of his walks, Tom said, 

‘**Them are fine novels of yours, Sir Walter; 
they are just invaluable to me.’ 

***T am glad to hear it, Tom.’ 

“*Yes, Sir; for when I have been out all day, 
hard at work, and come home vera tired, if I sit 


|my own hand. 
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down with a pot of porter by the fire, 
one of your novels, I'm asleep directly.’ 

There are good things about Sydney Smith, of 
which our readers may relish these ; 

‘**When a discussion took place among the cler- 
gy of St. Paul’s as to the expediency of surround- 
ing the cathedral with a pavement of blocks of 
wood, Smith said, ‘If the bishops would lay their 
heads together, the thing would be done ;’ and this 
was so often repeated, and with so much unction, 
by the Bishop of London, that he was suspected of 
having invented it. Newton (the artist) told 
me that, at a dinner-party at Lord Lyndhurst’s 
at which he was present, the conversation turned 
on the custom, in India, of widows burning them- 
selves, an instance of which was recent. When 
the subject was pretty well exhausted, Smith be- 
ran to defend the practice, asserting that no wife 
who truly loved her husband could wish to survive 
him. 

** But if Lord Lyndhurst were to die, you would 
be sorry that Lady Lyndhurst should burn her- 
self?’ 

‘Lady Lyndhurst,’ he replied, ‘ would no doubt, 
asana , consider it her duty to bun 
herself, but it would be our duty to put her out; 
and, as the wife of the Lord Chancellor, Lady Lynd- 
hurst should not be put out like an ordinary widow. 
It should be a state affair. First, a procession of the 
judges, and then of the lawyers,’ 

*** But where, Mr. Smith, are the clergy ?’ 

“** All gone to congratulate the new Chancel- 
lor.’ 

‘**Many things were invented for Sydney Sn 
which he never said, among them the story of Land- 
seer asking to paint him, and his reply, ‘Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing?’ This 
was in the newspapers ; and Sydney Smith, meeting 
Landseer in the Park, said, 

‘+ * Have you seen our little joke in the papers?’ 

*** Are vou disposed to acknowledge it?’ 

have no objection.’ ” 

And, once more, this—of George the Fourth : 

*“Svdney Smith related a pleasant invention, 
which represented Peel, when in the Ministry, and 
on a visit at the Brighton Pavilion, as called out of 
bed, in the middle of the night, to attend his Maj- 
esty in what—his dinner having disagreed with him 
in a very alarming manner—the King supposed to 
be his last moments. Peel was much affected; ¢ 
the King, after a few words, which he could searce- 
ly utter, said, 

***Go, my dear Peel—God bless you! 


and take up 


ctionate w 


I shall 


never see you again ;’ and as Peel turned to leave 


the room, he added, faintly, ‘ Who made that dress- 
ing-gown, my dear Peel? It sits very badly be- 
hind. God bless you, my dear fellow! Never em- 
ploy that tailor again.’” 


Arroros of posthumous letters, of which there 


| are many inthe Leslie book, we may mention that 


this of Humboldt’s redeems his memory, and puts a 
new face upon the lately published correspondence 
with Varnhagen von Ense. It was addressed to the 
husband of his niece, General Hedeman : 

‘In case of my death, my dear friend, I have still 
one literary commission for you. Besides many old- 


| er letters, written to friends during my travels, there 
| exists, since I have become again settled at Berlin 


(1827), two thousand letters written annually by 
Even now people begin to traftic 
with them; after my death some of them will be 


| 
il 

— 


sure to be printed under the pretext of biographies, 
....In case any letters should be advertised, 
it would be good to publish in the newspapers what 
| have written to-day to a person who intended to 
prepare me an agreeable surprise by sending me a 
ook in which some of my private letters were print- 
d. This is what I wrote: ‘I am far from calling 
it, with you, a misfortune that the printed sheets 
which you presented to me should not have sur- 
prised me on my birthday. Their appearance would 
have been extremely disagreeable to me, as every 
publication of letters which I have not myself in- 
tended for publication, and which have not been 
submitted to me before their publication. I deny a 
supposed right of property even in those to whom 
private letters are addressed, far more the right of 
publishing them, if by accident, gift, or purchase 
they have come into the hands of others; and I have 
taken measures that after my death my relations 
hould protest in the public papers against so very 

A. Humpoupr. 


etc. . 


indelicate an abuse.’ 


* BERLIN, Sept. 23, 1556." 


Ix a late number of Punch there is a picture of a 
fine old English blood-hound seated composedly upon 
a great deal, 
f dignity in his face, and what might be a coronet 
iround his neck. A little way off is a burly bull- 
dog (with collar labeled ‘* House of Commons”), 
which the Quaker Bright, with broad brim, and 
eye-glass thrust defiantly into his left orbit, is try- 
ing to provoke to an attack upon the stately and 
quiet blood-hound. 

The picture means that Bright, and those who 
sympathize with him, are trying hard to make the 
Commons jealous of their privileges, and hostile to 
the Lords. The reason for the quasi-antagonism, 
stimulated by Bright, has grown more particularly 
out of the late question in regard to the tax on pa- 
per. Of Mr. Gladstone’s budget we spoke in its 
time, and we particularly mentioned his intention of 
repealing the existing tax on paper, bringing a rev- 
enue of over a million pounds a year. This repeal 
Lord Derby does not favor; and with Derby are as- 
sociated many barons who have heretofore voted 
with the Ministry. Mr. Bright and his friends, in 
outside speeches and pamphlets, have claimed that 
the House of Lords has no authority in the matter ; 
that so far as all money bills go, it is a mere house 
of registry. Whereupon the Lords have taken up 
the cudgels, and after a long discussion, in which 
the venerable Lord Lyndhurst participated, solemn- 
ly declared their power to reject (though not to modi- 
fy or amend) any money bill which might come from 
the Lower House. In the course of the discussion 
Lord Derby took occasion to pay the following ele- 
gant compliment to Lord Lyndhurst : 

‘* With reference, in the first place, to the consti- 
tutional question, I should be perfectly satistied to 
leave it on the footing it has been placed by the 
speech of my noble and learned and venerable friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst), who has signalized the close this 
day of the eighty-eighth year of his honored life by 
a speech in which was combined the utmost clear- 
ness of intellect with the most absolute precision of 
reasoning and knowledge of constitutional law.” 

Think of such argumentation from a man of 
eighty-eight in a debate which closes (Lyndhurst 
being present) at two o'clock of the morning ! 


a door-step (of John Bull), who wears 


ner 


ing 


However, upon the vote of the Lords rejecting | 


the Commons project of repeal issue has been taken, 
and the strect-cry raised against the “ privileges” 
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of the Lords. Bright leads the ery, and Bright sets 
on the Commons bull-dog to a clinch with the state- 
lv blood-hound. But the real fight will not come 
for a long time vet. 

Much, however, as the pleasant Punch artist seems 
to lean to the authority of the statelier and quieter 
animal of the two, we can not help thinking that 
the right of the matter (notwithstanding the legal 
precedents which Lord Lyndhurst summons to his 
aid) rests with the Commons. Surely those who 
have power to levy taxes, and who alone have it, 
have power also to cut them off. If indeed they 
have not, but must wait the bidding or the willing- 
ness of the Lords, England is less free than we have 
reckoned her. Lord Lyndhurst may reason with ad- 
mirable logic; but the basis of his logic are prece- 
dents, and Lord Lyndhurst is too old to accept the 
belief that legal precedents are not so strong as a 
people's will. 

From all this we leap to mention of a late meet- 

ing of the Statistical Society at the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris. M. Michel Chevallier was the new Presi- 
dent, and in the course of his Inaugural Address took 
occasion to say that the study of statistics was the 
legitimate sister of political economy, and both one 
and the other afforded a vast field of research to the 
studious mind. After alluding to the present ten- 
dency of all nations to endow themselves with rep- 
resentative institutions, each under the form and in 
the measure suited to its genius, traditions, and the 
spirit of the people, he observed that statistics were 
one of the essential organs of representative régimes, 
as it enabled the people governed to form a right 
judgment of their affairs, and particularly as to the 
expenditure of the public money. The honorable 
gentleman then made particular mention of a work 
published every year by the British Government, 
called the ‘Statistical Abstract,” and which gives 
all the principal facts relating to finance, exports 
and imports, navigation, credit institutions, pauper- 
ism, ete., and expressed a wish that a similar sum- 
mary should be published in France. He alluded 
to the advantage which would result to statistical 
study from the adoption of a uniform system of 
weights, measures, and coins, and said that the 
greatest ditliculty that existed in the adoption of 
such a plan had its origin in the national pride of 
some nations, who considered that it would be de- 
rogatory to their dignity to copy others. The hon- 
orable gentleman, after expressing a hope that such 
prejudices would be ultimately removed, went on to 
say: ‘*The metrical system is at this moment the 
object of the general attention of the civilized world, 
and a number of states in both hemispheres have al- 
ready adopted it. Among them may be quoted a vast 
monarchy, which, after having experienced many 
reverses, and been subjected to the most afflicting 
decadency, now appears to be creating for herself 
great destinies—I allude to Spain. About a year 
ago, also, an International Congress assembled at 
Bradford, in England, for the purpose of deliberating 
on the subject of a uniform system of weights and 
measures. Several of the most eminent men of 
Great Britain were present, and among others a 
| veteran who has rendered himself illustrious by the 
services which he has rendered to the cause of pro- 
gress in various ways—Lord Brougham, formerly 
| Lord Chancellor of England.” 

It would be hardly necessary to add to mention of 
Lord Brougham—before an educated circle in Amer- 
ica—“ late Lord Chancellor of England.” 
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Editor's Drawer. 

TEBRASKA has got ahead of us all, She has 
1 adopted a code of laws worthy of a young and 
rising empire. An attentive « orrespondent sends u 
a leaf from the statutes r culating the sale of intox 
icating drinks, containing the following important 
provision : 
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and be committed to the common jail until the sum the 


B——, who had the reputation of being skilled i 


is paid!” Oh that we had such a law in the city 
of New York! Whata capital plan it would be to 
clap the Justices into jail and keep thom there till 
the rogues were punished. We have the ** leaf” 
from Nebraska, and will cheerfully lend it to the 
Common Council. 


Away on a bend of the Upper Missouri twenty- 
eight lawyers practiced the Iowa code. 
pened that supplies were short 
a sixteen-mule team came over 
and corn. 


It so hap- 
at Fort Randall, and 
the prairie for coffee 
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cure of all diseases horse-flesh was heir to, did a 
thriving business in our goodly city, indisposed 
horses from fur and near being put in his charge for 
treatment. Old Dr. Sharp had a favorite horse that 
had the heaves, and he was at once turned over to 
Tony’s care. Some time after, while the Doctor 
was entertaining a number of friends at a dinner- 
party, a servant announced that Tony had come 
with the horse. The Doctor, not caring to be in- 
terrupted in his dinner, told the man to bring Tony 
in, and he very soon made his appearance, hat in 
hand, polite and prompt as a major, when the Doc- 
tor led off; 
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would drop another on her back, or, to vary his 
amusement, on her head. Then, as if to add insult 
to injury, he in the bland 
nost sympathizing of tones, ‘Why, Becky, did it 
hurt thee ?’ 

“With the exe ption of oce ys to 
Friends’ meeting (he was a Quaker), riding on th 
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lose Casr, a negro Albino, was about as well 
known to General Taylor's army as the General him- 
self. At Buena Vista Mose left early in the action, 
and found his way to Saltillo, where he remained 
intil after the 23d. Mose would never admit that 
he ran—he only retreated in good order. A few 
days afier his return to camp an officer was pressing 
him to know how fast he did retreat. 

‘* Well, I'll tell you the truth, Captain,” was his 
reply. “If I had been at home, and going after the 
doctor, folks would have thought the man was right 
sick!” 

A LApy, from whom we are pleased to hear, in a 
business letter says : 

‘You published in your Drawer a year or two ago 
some anecdotes concerning old Wing Rogers, of Dan- 
by, Vermont. I can certify to the truth of them, 
and also that the half was untold. I wish to add a 
couple more. 

‘There was a trap-door to his cellar, and in the 
autumn, while storing his pumpkins, his poor and pa- 
tient wife was stationed underneath it to receive and 
put them away as fast as he dropped them in. While 
she was stooping down to pick one up, the old wretch 
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Tur impudence of the f llow who figures in the 
story we have here is a little too mi 
to hold; but we its 
respondent in Mississippi: 
“Old Judge Marsh (who was formerly a repre- 
district just 


ch for one u 


tiv mes to us from a cor- 


sentative in Congress from the above 
ours) was on his return from Washington, when he 
nate as to have to lie over at that 
very moral place, Cairo, Hlinois. By-the-way, the 
Judge has a very red head, blue eyes, 
—so sorry looking that, if his uglin 
in, it would kill him sure. 

“The Judge walked from the boat to the hotel, 
took a seat in the bar-room to wait for supper, when 
in walked a tall, good-looking Kentuckian, who 
took a seat just opposite the Judge, and stared him 
in the face till supper was announce d. When they 
went in to the dining-room the Kentuckian took a 
seat just in front of the Judge, looking him full in 
the face, frequently dropping his knife and fork and 
gazing at the Judge as if in utter astonishment. 


was so unfortu 


and fair skin 
should strike 


|'The Judge felt very much annoyed, left the table 


without finishing his supper, and took his seat in the 
bar-room. The fellow followed him up and gaz d 
as before. The Judge by this time having hi 
tabilities fully aroused, called for a light, and went 
to his room and to bed. He was about in the arms 
of Morpheus when he felt the cover gently drawn 
from his head, and upon looking out, whom should 
he see but the Kentuckian, light in hand, who apol- 
ogized immediately by saying, 

‘* Sir, you must really excuse me, but I am go- 
ing to leave this place early in the morning, before 
you are up, and I could not think of leaving without 
one more look at you; blue eyes and a red head is 
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something seldom seen in these waite. Would it be 
too much trouble for you to get up and let me see 
you once more 

‘*Here the Judge interrupted him by drawing a 
revolver from under his pillow and saying, * Here isa 
friend of mine who wants to make your acquaintance.’ 


‘**Let me beseech you not to exert yourself!’ 
says the Kentuckian. And with that he backed to 
the door and out of the room. 

‘The Judge, in telling it afterward, says, ‘ The 
fellow did it with so much coolness I could not help 
lauching after he left the room.’” 


“Ty passing through the town of C——, Putnam 
County, Indiana, in 1852, in search of a place for 
merchandising, [ stopped into the store of R—— and 
C- to make some inquiries concerning the village 


It was at the time when ventilated hats were in fill 

blast. I was invited to a seat on the counter. Mr, 

(— was very talkative, and in his remarks he ad- 

dressed me as Mr. Gossamer, After some conversa- 

tha I notitied him he was mistaken in the name. 
‘*Smith is my name, Sir.’ 

“Ah, excus? me, Sir! I thought it was Mr. 
Ventilated Gossamer!’ 

“It is useless to say I had on one of Hayes and 
Cray’s best, and upon the lining was inscribed in el- 
egant gilt letters, ‘ Ventilated Gossamer.’” 

OrrGon furnishes the Drawer with the following 
actual occurrence, the town of Dalles, on the Colum- 
bia River, being the scene: 

** A soldier of the garrison near the Dalles was un- 
der examination before the village justice, Squire 
Moody. The soldier had employed as his lawyer 
Joshua Sparks, the attorney and councilor of Dalles 
city. Sparks is a character who is indebted to na- 
ture and not to education for his legal attainments. 
Endowed with the ‘gift of the gab,’ and the most 
unblushing assurance, he makes quite a fluent speech, 
which contains much hard sense and more hard gram- 
mar. Such little peculiarities of pronunciation as 
amedient!y for immediately, apeariently for apparent- 
ly, and the like, he considers do not affect the strength 
of his argument or the force of his facts. 

“ Another soldier, an Irishman, was a witness, 
and had just testified that the accused had made cer- 
tain observations to him in the cook-house belonging 
to the company between the hours of ‘retreat and 
tattoo.’ These observations tending to criminate the 
accused, Sparks prepared to crush the witness in a 
cross-examination as follows : 

‘** Now, Sir’—in a very stern and impressive man- 
ner—‘remember that you are upon your oath, that 
you have sworn to tell the truth, the Au// truth, and 
nothing but the truth. You have said, Sir, that 
the accused said so and so to you, in the cook-house 
between the tantoon and the retreat. Now, describe 
to the court how the cook-house is situated with ref- | 
erence to the tantoon: is it to the right of it or to 
the left of it? and also which is the nearest to*the 
cook-house, the tantoon or the retreat ? 


A Nontnwestern correspondent introduces Col- 
onel Meek, of Oregon, in a series of entertaining 
sketches ; 

‘* Among the earliest frontiersmen who closely 
followed the footsteps of Lewis and Clarke across the 
great mountains, to seck a home in what may be 
-_ emphatically termed the West, was Colonel 

Joseph L. Meek. The Colonel came to Oregon, with 
te © or three adventurous pioneers, in advance of | 
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the tide of civilization which, a few years ~ 
poured itself into the beautiful valley of the Wi 
mette, until it had truly made the wilderness or 

som like a rose. Shortly after his arrival a British 
vessel came up the Columbia River to the tra: 
post of the Hudson's Bay Company, at Vane 

rhis was truly an event in those early times; and 
when our backwoodsmen learned the fact, they took 
up their line of march to see something new in th 
world, as they had all been born and reared west of 
the Alleghanies, and had never yet seen salt-water, 
or ‘the oak leviathans’ that sport therein. Th: 

were a little struck with surprise at the size of th 
‘canoe :’ and Joe, with his backwoods fan 

immediately walked the plank, found himself in 
of the gangway, and directly began a close insp. 
tion of matters and things in general. While th 
! ed he was overhauled by the Captain, a bluff 
und impertinent specimen of the John Bull sy 
when sul 


cles 


stantially the following colloquy occurred : 
“Capra. * What's vour name, Sir?’ 
*Proxneer. ‘Joe Meek.’ 

‘Caprars. ‘Where do you live ?’ 

‘Proxneer. *On Inaltin Plains’ (some twely 
miles from Vancouver). 


‘““Caprain. ‘Have you § got any business to trans- 
act aboard this vessel ? 

*Pronrer. ‘Well, stranger, I reckon nothing i 
particular. I heard there was a sailing vessel her 
and as I never saw one, I just thought to m) 
that IT would come and get a look at it—that’s 

*Caprain [pointing to the plank]. ‘Go ashore 
Sir!’ 


‘Although Meck is a perfect specimen of the 
backwoodsman—six feet two, and every inch full of 
fisht—he wisely concluded that discretion was the 
better part of valor, and so went ashore, but vowing 
vengeance on the Captain. 

“ Some years after this incident a Territorial gov- 
ernment was extended over Oregon, and the Admin- 
istration appointed Joseph L. Meek United Stat 
Marshal for the Territory. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment news was brought to him that a British 
vessel was at Steilicoom, on Puget’s Sound, unload- 
ing her cargo of smuggled goods for the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The Colonel instantly summoned a 
posse of men, and started immediately thitherward. 
He reached the vessel entirely unexpected to its of- 
ficers, and without delay boarded it, and in due form 
declared it ‘confiscate unto the State of Venice.’ It 
was the very same vessel which the Colonel some 
years before had boarded under very different cir- 
cumstances. The Captain, with the hopes of mak- 
ing the best of a bad bargain, approached, with his 
blandest smile, the Colonel, whom he recognized, 
when the following colloquy ensued : 

“Caprar. ‘It seems that your countenance is 
familiar, and I believe that I have had the pleasure 
of meeting you before.’ 

** COLONEL [s straightening himself up to the fuli 
extent of his six feet two, and speaking with a voice 
loud enough to wake the Seven Sleepers]. ‘ Yes; 
you met me some years ago at Vancouver. Then 
I was nothing but Jo Mcek, and you ordered me 
ashore. Now,’ said he, stalking toward the Cap- 
tain, ‘I am Colonel Joseph L. Meek, U nited States 
Marshal for the Territory of Oregon, and you are 
nothing but a miserable, sneaking smuggler! Go 
ashore, Sir!’ 

“The Colonel had his revenge. 


“Ty Colonel has rather a pompous way of 
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talking. Some years ago, while conversing with a 
couple of British officers at Vancouver, he 
largely and eloquently on the ch 


dilated 
anges he had wit- 
nessed since he came to Oregon. Ine of the officers, 
thinking he saw something rather green, ask« d him, 
with affected seriousness, whether he had seen any 
changes in Nature itself—whether the rivers ha 
} 


1 
ted from their accustomed channels, or the 
The 
Colonel saw that the officer had mistaken him, and 
resolve d to follow the sage 
fool according to his folly. 


flee 
mountains had changed their configuration ? 
advice of answering a 
‘Oh certainly, Sir, said 


the Colonel. ‘You see that mountain!’ pointing 
to Mount Hood, whose snow-clad summit, some 
fourteen thousand feet above sea level, stood only 


some sixty miles distant. The officer replied that 
he did. ‘Well,’ resumed the Colonel, * when I first 
came to Oregon Mount Hood was nothing but ak le 
in the g ound 2 | 


| 


‘“CoLtoneL Meek, like every one of the earliest 
pioneers, was obliged to choose his helpmeet from 
among the dusky maidens of the forest. During 
the early settlement of the Territory the Cayuse 
Indians were quite menacing in their demonstrations 
of hostility to the little band of pioneers—so much 
so indoed, that at a meeting of the settlers assem 
bled to consult the means of safety, it was resolved 
to send two of their number across the mountains, 
to implore aid from the parent government. Col- 
onel Meck and Squire Eberts were appointed, and 
they accordingly set out for Washington, across the 
mountains and the deserts, and in due time reached 
their destination. While there the Colonel was in- 
vited to a levee given by some one of the notables 
of the Administration. During the evening the 
Colonel was introduced to a fascinating lady, who, 
naturally enough, made inquiries about Oregon, the 
hostile Indians, ete., ete., which gave him a great 
chance to indulge in his favorite spread-eagle style, | 
which he did to the best of his ability. During the 
conversation the lady inquired if he had a wife; to 
which he replied affirmatively. ‘Why,’ said the 
lady, ‘I should think she would be so afraid of the 
Indians!’ ‘My wife afraid of the Indians!" ex- | 
claimed the Colonel. ‘ Why, madam, she is herself 
a squaw .” 

Yorr—no, our—Drawer, a few months since, 
contained an anecdote of Judge Williams, of Iowa. 
The Judge, like a good many other old Iowan pol- 
iticians, ‘crossed the plains’ and settled in Ore- 
gon. During our Territorial pupilage he worthily 
served us as Chief Justice. Just before the State 
was admitted, at the last sitting of the Court in 
Portland, after the last case on the docket had been 
disposed of, and there was nothing to do but adjourn, 
a loquacious member of the bar suggested to his as- 
sociates that it was incumbent on them to return 
thanks to the Court for its services, and professed 
himself willing to act as spokesman. Accordingly, 
just prior to adjournment, ‘ he took the floor,’ and | 
held it quite a while too, pouring out his adulations 
to the Court until he had thought of every thing he 
could say ; when, after suggesting to the Court the 
fact that if it had any remarks to offer the bar would 
be pleased to hear them, to the great relief of all he 
took his seat. The Court arose to its feet, seized its 
hat in its hand, and with a comical smile said, in 
effect, ‘Gentlemen, the remarks which I am assured 
the bar would be most pleased to hear would be an 
invitation to the nearest grocery to take a drink. | 


| I'm a short word, ‘ti 


Come on, boys!’ The Judge led the way, the pro- 
fession followed close at his heels, and the loquacious 
lawyer scarcely recovered his equilibrium in time to 
bring up the rear.” 


Is the county of Anderson, in the good old State 
of Kentucky, lived a very eccentric old man by the 
name of Nicholas Leathers, known far and wide as 
“Old Nick Leathers.” Having some land business, 
which called him to Frankfort in the dead of wint 
he went to the house of the Secretary of State, who 
happened not to be in just then. The wife of the 
Secretarv undertook to entertain him in the interval, 
and being a devoted Episcopalian and gre atly inter- 
ested in the distribution of tracts, she asked him 
about the religious condition of the people of his 
neighborhood, whether they were supplied with 
tracts, ° 
“Oh, yes, Madam, hog trac ks. coon tracks, deer 
tracks, all sorts of tracks; [ expect my boys are 
tracking rabbits now.” 
and earnest rough manner of 
the old man contrasted with the refinement of the 
lady, imparted a flavor to the blunder which greatly 
amused her, 


ete 


The peculiar voice 


and without wasting more time on her 
guest she made tracks from the room. 
jornbon County, Kentucky, has a Paris in it, 
ind Paris has a famous hotel, of which old Mr Tal 
hott is mine host. During the French Revolution 
in 1848, an intelligent stock-dealer from Mason Coun- 
tv went to Bourbon in pursuit of his calling, and 
staid all night with a farmer living within a few 
miles of Paris, the county-seat. During the even- 
ine the trader and farmer talked freely of weather, 
but those themes were exhausted, 
and a pause ensued, which was broken by the trad- 
rs remarking that there was dr adful news from 
Paris. 


crops, k, ete. 


! What in thunder is it ?” 


quired the astonished farmer. 
“Why,” 
bloodshed; the people of Paris have risen and driven 
the Bourbons off the throne.” 
The thunder-struck farmer replied, ‘‘ Well, that 
ust what I expected; and I will bet a horse that 
Charley Talbott is at the h ad of it!” 


‘You don't say so in- 


said the trader, “‘ there has been war and 


is 
old 


true, but I waddle about 

With three little in me, which you must find out, 
When the first comes to light, in the whimsical elf 
You will find, in my judgment, a type of y urself. 
The next is a female both ugly and old, 

A hag in her looks, in her temper a scold; 

Yet her name you'll deserve if you find out my riddles 
\nd if you do not, you may hang up your fiddle. 

The third’s a disease you will have I am sure, 

Till this puzzle you solve, which no medicine can cure, 
And that you will ne’er do, unless by possessing 

My first and my second they should aid you in guessing, 
And then you will find what was told you quite true, 
That I am the rod put in pickle for you. 


ones 


Ix arustic school, just outside of the town of Shak- 
opee, which IT happ ned to visit, I found inscribed 
upon the fly leaf of a school-book the following, 
which illustrates, if nothing more, the pedigree 
Americans are most desirous of perpetuating and 
tracing out. The book was presented by the father 
of the child, who was, probably, by virtue of Revo- 
lutionary services, the recipient of a tract of land in 
the district. 


“Richard, William Henry, and Rebekah are the chil- 


+ 
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lock very much. 

town, and the fire 

sed him from hi 

»wn-clock iki 

> time of ni 
leaf was the following: heard COMER 
from Scotland in 16% t , fourt en, and 

seph. ne of d clare, wsia 


Ocvr friend, Cap 

coasting-trade, tel] 

Mr. -, one of the would-be prominent school hich loses much 

committee residing at W—, near a shire town in | tell it himself. Hy 
Wi ermont, thus accosted h ighbor: 


marm ?” 


ay, Sol, wasent that our new scl 


t 

I 

Yes, that was her,’ 
Well, when I see she « 


Was it was she 


ther 
scow had 

ing up eareft 

insvlvanian, who emigrated to Ohio, | and 

to his head to be examin for admissi 


ion thinking to fri 
Court was then in session at Mansfield ; | found that th 

m Stansberry was appointed, with others, | 0n a foraging 

» the candida Stansberry propounded vh id cooked a 
Ing question : 

t is a homicide se defendendo ?” 

lich our Pennsylvanian replied, after 


tip-toe of 


very 


3; for vour true well-bred African di 
where aman kills himself in self-defense!” | dignit 


Ix th State of Mississippi we have a corres} 


nd 


pve 

us a hand-bill posted all over the coun 

h he resides. It makes a brief but very 
1 for votes: 


A J. MARSHALL, 


HAVING LOST ONE HAND, 


IS A CANDIDATE FOR 

ASSESSOR. 
following is an exact copy of a written 
posted by the author, in a Western dis 
lightened country : 


moment before 

ws ce peeoy hat tha | White orbs 

im onteel tha se his euard ** Where g¢ 
Joun Morr.” 


de gravy !’ 
bee De h re 
Says a correspondent in a “The voic 
‘had the chills and feve r, and was 
of a temperament ill able to bear the shakes. A | if in fear of meeting the dren: 
physician was called in, who prescribed a_ tonic. 
The sick man wished to follow instructions implicit- ded 
aring something wrote to the drug- 


t up the prescription, and made the fol- | fact. Beelzebub wa 


uir 


“Oxr of our citizens,” 
Southern State, 


tious horror, and tl red 
1 pre 


I told vou no go 
bbil’s aboard o’ dis boat. 


: like negro better 
long am T to wait before I take the med- 
told me to ‘‘ shake well before overboard, where the 


es vil i 


ber com 


‘Their eves met, and each realized the 
s fond of reast goose, he 
particularly the stealin 


ealin’; now 
» dreadful 
» micht 
kine 


scow did lie, and my 


calling after them only added speed to their ‘ stri 


out’ for shore. 

—_——. I had to hire two new hands.” 

vn of F——, in Kentncky, t 

of Wats l, who is i i 

t too freely in the use of ‘old Bo ories of Kentucky’ 

tain occasion being too drunk to “ navi- 

» he was taken into the court-house vard, wher 
he lay sleeping till aft 

a town-cl i 


amiss to commit to such good eare 


whose wit was as keer 
at a short distance from the 


great Commoner, 

an 
immortal statesman, as told by Thomas H. Marshall, 

rdark. The court-house had as the blades of Toledo. 

** There was an important suit before the Court of 


Probably th Vv didn’t steal again, 1 


As the Drawer has embalmed some of the mem- 


it may not be 
incident of the 
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ren of William H. Thompson ; the grand-children of Jo- | eourt-house was a fire-« tine house, to which 
veph Thom > aman, whil living, wl hon ol ttached a bell. wt 1 in tone resembled the tes 
mianity, piety, humility, ang t aftor dart 
after dark a fir broke out 
H I triot ; the great bell began to ring, whi h 
17 ; the great mbers. Supposing it ¢ 
W un T ipson: the and being desirons f} 
children of R Thom] commeneed ¢ ntine 
‘*'Up another whit ten, eleven, t Ive, 
“OR 1 Thompzon « tag, said to himself, “ We] 
companied by two brothe 4 ever v ut before!” 
in Thorp, who y 0 in t} 
Pits spirit when he is not by ¢ 
says: 
v vessel lay in the river (Rum- 
ney Creek), came down to it in a skiff later 
‘ usual—ten or eleven at nicht nd saw a bricht 
és me up the lane I dident light aboard. Rather 1 r cooking, I th t 
hoy | But is |. (only the cook and of the hands had been left ¢ 
see she *s some mischief up. It happened tl 
she.” been left Iving under the stern; sor 
Iv, Lsoon fastened the skiff to th 
— vessel throuch the cabin w; 
took i them a little. On 1 ing | 
pete us pair of negroes had been out 
and W rsion, stolen a fat goose, whicl 
to exa 1] 1 well, and were now 
the foll tation, jubilant oily a darkey 
wy st goose in his nostrils, can | 
To y were of course qupolite t 
leliber 
Gelibera 
Vr. Casey. a de +9? 
“© Yas, Mr. Thomy ; bring on de coos ] 
ent wl readv.’ 
tv in wl “Goose brought on. Then C. went wp for t} 
effective eravy, and r quest 1 T. to and get th pry 
The table was set int! in, where I had been | } 
ing unobserved, and now ing] my opportunity, I 
seized and instanth ereted t] and myself 
Old Noah Webster hasn’t the word in his Dicti , 
that would adequately express the surprise, horror, 
and consternation of Mr. T! mpson and Mr, ¢ 
Tur as they re-entered, sat down at the tab! . and simul 
** Notus, taneously reached out a fork for the bird, at sic! 
trict of d realization of the dread vacanev where, but a 
ner steam la hot roast goose. Th 
ison takes this methud too ir fearfully dilated. 
nede not 1 nur send f : was here when I went for 
for de pepper !’ 
ing tone of supersti 
round the cabin a 
nee, 
st 
ist 1 
lowing i 
ad 
taking it pS 


EDITORS 
was counsel upon one side, and Mar 
rshall s] 

‘You can barely imagine,’ 
iortification when Clay 


alluding to any 


col 


t eve 


led a splendid speech, tho 


it the bait, 
ing the rat 
»meat upon 
so sudden 
ns, and, among 
n leve of Hook 
‘I'm blind now! If it had 


peaker, I s ned Mr. ——, and he 


t of laughter 
, and 


otlicer 


f hi ntenc 
ber or th 
Ilouse.” 


of th 


, whose 
agail 
Ile 
vy; and while oceupyin 
lege, as he did for n 


voice was often 


considered proof 


joker. 


inveterat 


any 


ilityv, his 
ercises of the chapel. It 
: this period, that a great Revival- 
tracted meeting” in the place. One 
ing, while passing through the aisl 
tioning those who appeared to be interested, as was 
his custom, his attention was attracted by Professor 
3——, who seemed to be regarding him earnestly, 
and he at once approached him with the question, 
The sharp gaze of the 
rend gentleman was returned with a glance of 
ial penetration, mixed with no little surprise at 
the assurance of the inquisitor; and, after a mo- 
ntarv hesitation, * Yes, Sir,” said he; “ Profess- 
* Mathematics and Civil Engin the Uni- 
ity of thes city.” 


, and ques- 


re vou a professor ?” 


or of 


ring in 


“You don’t know 
upon 


Jerry Cooper, born and bred 


in Creek, Ohio? My own acquaintance 


any where in 
neither 


some Pre 


tiality for old 
h 


voted nor Vv 


end who had accompanies 
ney? Iwas! 


appearance, 
te. The 
howeve 


tl 


horse 
; and 
1¢ lat- 


of the 


} 


scarried behiid him a pai 


ture ¢ pap,’ instantly handed him tl r, from 
which he took a long pull of the ar known in 
the Southwest as le whi I h he pro- 


ceeded to freshen his memory wit 
ies of coroner, as laid down in the Revised Code. 


“Tn the m 


up from tl litch in which it was fow 
natives wer ly ited around it. The Squire, 
having examined.the ‘law’ apparently to his satis- 


faction, named ¢ 


them they might ‘make up thar verdic.’ 

“From what had been said it was ay 
the man had died from the immoderate u 
reed upon thi 


in luy il 
tenor t when they « 
pressing it upon paper, they had the gre: 


, but 


known ded man, do find him to be Jim I 
also of a pin hi t 


ity. etc. 


Tuene is a world of 
thrilling incidents below, for wl 
to an excellent lady : 

About | 


Mrs. Manvers lived 
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Appeals. Clay w with Jerry is very limited, else I might fill th : ate 
} Wl pon the oth Dr r with aneedotes of him, for an odd fish he is ee 
tacked with all hi An unflinching Democrat. he is proud of his al a5 
Clay would assun legiance, don’t bother himself about Squatter Sov ee 
said he, ‘ int ereignty or Congres-ional intervention, but votes for [ae ony 
cl | the nominee of his party, hit or miss. The tim 
thi I I I iw wl 1 citizen of Ohi ld vote for President Tina 
te by swearing that he had 
‘Ix that county of Kentucky where the rats vould vote at any other poll. At cue 
spoiled some of the finest heets of Audubon’s port-| i! idential election Jerry found himself at Se Sieg 
folio, there « lived an eccentric individual named | Cincinnati, a hundre 1 miles from ‘7 1,’ having es 
Hooker, who was blind in ene eye. Hooker was | come down the river in a flat-boat. It wouldn't do % ? ny 
residing with a friend; and one morning, while the | to lose his vote; so he went up to the polls, and, eae 3s 
\ in of the house was getting breakfast ready, | after being sworn, one of the Justices asked him, a 
Hooker was sitting at one side of the fire-place, with | ‘Are you a native-born or a natural ed citizen?’ ee 
a fishing-lin 1 hook baited ling f 1? in | This was bevond Jerry’s comprehension, for he knew ee 
a hole in the hearth. more of hoop-poles and tan-bark than he did of th = 
ind Hooker jerked suff dictionary With ay led countenance he turned Ras 
out and land him in tl to a fri Lhim: ‘Which i an 
the coals before the tf it, 
that the flew inv - — 
hers, a ll quantit ‘‘Nor many months ago, in a quiet neighborhood 
‘There!’ said he, of one of our Eastern counties, a ramor came that a 
ly been my other eye I would not have eared aj man had been found dead in the woods, On repait <i 
p! Oh, Iddie! Vil give poor | ing to the locality designated we found some fifteen 
to die!” , or twenty men assembled near the corpse, and await = 
ing the arrival of tl magistrate of the beat, one 
A Wasurseros correspondent, from whom we | Squire B——, who was ‘ex-ofhicio’ coroner baa 
xpee 1 thi yrites : ‘Pretty soon ‘his Honor’ made 1 e, 
* We had a very exciting night session in the | mounted upon a raw-boned Rosi s i oe 
House of Rep ntati the nizht before last. At | and his rider were in perfect keepit 
tl o'clock in the morning the Sergeant-at-Arms | the lon] lank form, and lantern ja = Ss 
was sent out for absentees. Among other ealls he | ter, « bined with the cadaverous appearance = aie 
went to the room of an Hon. Member who boards, | former, presented a tout enseml trikingly pictur- = 
as many others do, at the National Hotel. Thun- | ¢ N the worthy Squire had a strong pat ea 
lering at the door, he awoke the legislator, and an- : and on the occasion in question ee 
nouneed his errand. Not liking to be disturbed, the n saddle-bags, 
Hon. Gentleman fly and briefly directed the! open at top, from one side of which \ visible a ee 
} oflicial to journey to a place quite too warm for a | corner of the * New Code of Missi pi,’ and from =, 
ummer residence. Returning to the House the | the other, by way of equilibrium, protrud 1 the blue Br 
Sergeant-at-Ar ide his report thus: neck of a gallon jug. 
iiaving d no 1 and hitched his ‘nag’ to a 
told me to go to hell; and [ have « sapling, he seated himself at the foot of a tree and , 
“Hore he was interrupted by a sl called for the ‘law.’ A f his, tl inia- fon 
which prevented the eompletion 
had m alfronted the dignity Pye 
grave aspect is general d 
the assaults of the mo - 
profi rial chair i 
| of the | t to act 
if estions, told os 
that 
f strych- ay 
ing the 
to eX- 
test diffi- 
Ity in doi to thei i they final- 
ly succeeded in producing the following : € 
We ¢] munesed t t on the boddy of a un- 
leers, We are 
sel to parents in the = 
a 
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in a small country town in one of the Northern 
States, 

** She had several small children, and lived in a 
large three-story house. There was a seuttle-door 
in the roof of the house, with a convenient stairway 
leading to it, and this door was often left open in 
pk asant weather. 

‘**Mrs. Manvers had a good old neichbor living 
opposite, or nearly opposite, in just such a position, 
however, as to command a good view of Mrs. Man- 
vers’s garret windows. 

**One beautiful summer afternoon, as Mrs. Man- 
vers was seated in the large cool hall rocking her 
habe to sleep, neighbor Green came running in out 
of breath and pale with affright: ‘Oh, Mrs. Man- 
vers! your Willie and Geordie are a-teetering out 0’ 
the garret window! the v have put out a long board 
and one is on the outside and t’other— 

‘Mrs. Manvers waited to hear no more, but made 
her way as best she could up those long, long stairs, 
and putting on an appearance of calmness as she en- 
tered the garret, said, ‘Sit still, Geordie; I only 
want Willie.’ And taking hold of the end of the 
board where Geordie was sitting, ‘Come in, Willie; 
mother wants you, now.’ 

** What she did with the bovs when she had them 
safe, [ won't say ; but she was an excellent woman, 
and whatever she did was right. 

“Tt might have been two or three vears afterward, 
the same Mrs. Green made her appearance at Mrs. 
Manvers’s door in pretty much the same way, only 
With a face rather more terror-strieken + 

***'The Lord have merey upon us, Miss Manvers! 
little Annie (who, by-the-way, was a special favor- 
ite with the good neighbor), your little Annie is 
walking on top of the house; I saw her just now 
walk out to the end, lean her hand against the chim- 
ney and look over!’ 

‘** Merciful God, preserve my child!’ said Mrs, 
Manvers. 

*** What shall we do? what shall we do, Mrs. 
Manvers ?” 

‘Mrs. Manvers stepped to the door where the 
child could hear without se« ing her and called as 
neariy in her usual voice as she could, 

“Annie, come in now, dear! Mother wants 
you.’ 

“You could almost see the throbbing of her heart 
as she listened. 

“Ha, the little feet come pattering down, and 
now the child stands by her side, 

Thank God!’ 

***Thank God!’ echoed Mrs. Green, 
let's be too hard upon the dear child, 
vers. 


‘and don’t 
Miss Man- 


**T don’t recollect whether Annie was very severe- 
ly punished for her temerity, but I do know that 
she never ventured to take walks upon the top of the 
house again. 

“ These facts I can vouch for, as the little Annie 
of fifty years ago now occupies the same chair and 
writes with the same hand that I do.” 

Setpoom has any thing livelier than this (from a 
new contributor) found its way to the Drawer: 

Pat T—— and Jim D were both distinguish- 
ed lawyers and favorite orators of the Gourd State. 
Alas! they are both now defunct—one hav ing been 
taken off by death, and the other by a dispensation 
of the General Government making him Chief Jus- 
tice of New Mexico. But at the time of which I 
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candidates 
This was be fore men had 


write they were both alive and opposin 
for a circuit judgeship. 
learned to bring politics into a canvass for a judicial 
office, and our candidates were forced to resort to 
wit, repartee, anecdote, and pun, in order to show 
themselves off before the sovere igns. But they we re 
both masters. 7 

It so happened that a great mass-meeting was 
held in one of the river counties of their distric t, at 
which both our candidates were present and address 
ed the people. But before the hov~ of speaking ar- 
rived T——, who was one of the finest looking men 
of the State, moving among the masses, met a jolly, 
independent voter named Miller, who seized his hand 
and accosted him thus: 

** And this is Pat T——! Well, Pat, I am glad 
to see vou; and I itend to vote for you.” 

T—— replied, “I am happy 
Mr. Miller. Being a candidate, 
be elected, and I sb li need the 
I have.” 

“Well, Pat,” said Miller, **vou may depend on 
my vote. You a large, portly, good-looking 
man, like myself, and I like to see such men in of. 
tice—especially on the bench.” 

“Oh!” said T—, ‘if that is your only reason 
perhaps vou had better not make 1 p your mind till 
and hear us speak, for you may 


to hear you say so, 
of course I desire to 
vote of every friend 


are 


you see Mr. D— 
regret 

Miller answered, ‘“‘ No—I won't regret it. Tar 
told D— 
fellow, not strong enough to carry a { umpkin on hi 
shoulders, and I'll never vote for such a man. I'm 
determined to vote for vou.” 

T—— replied, ‘It is true Mr. D—~ is not very 
large, nor very good-looking ; but he is an able law 
yer and an estimable gentleman; and I shall deem 
it an honor to be beaten by him, and ay ictory wortl 
boasting of to beat him, ut I will not electionee 
for him. I shall need your vote and will thank you 
for it, whatever may be the cause of your support. 
But Mr. D—— is speaking ; let us hear him.” 


is a little, shriveled up, weazen-faced 


D— occupied his hour in his usual felicitous 
manner, electrifying the crowd with his eloquenc 
and cenvulsing it with his wit. T—’s re ply was 
equally happy, and closed with a spirited report of 
his conversation with Miller, which brought down 
the crowd in thunders of applause. As soon as the 
uproar ceased D sprung to his feet, and asked 
‘T—— for an introduction to his friend Miller. The 
latter being on the stand arose to receive the intro- 
duction, when D—~ took his hand, and in his 
blandest and gravest tones addressed him thus: 

‘*Mr. Miller, I owe you ten thousand thanks. 
You have relieved my mind of a weight that has 
been oppressing me all my life. When I was a 
school-boy the teacher told me I had a pumpkin 
head, and I have been laboring under that impres- 
sion from that day till this. You are the first man 
to lift it from my soul, and I most sincere ly thank 
you. But now, Sir, let me ask you—as a man, as 
a citizen of this great State, as a sovereign of this 
glorious republic, which would you rather vote for, 
a little, shriveled up, weazen-faced fellow like me, 
who is not able to carry a pumpkin on his shoulders, 
or a great big booby like my friend Pat there, who 
never carried any thing else ?” 

The effect may be imagined, it can not be de- 
scribed ; and I will only add that, if the story itself 
raised a thunder-storm, the retort created a perfect 
earthquake. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Bropvir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by VoictT 


Jrom a nal articles of Costume. 


Figure 1,—Dressinc-Gown. 
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Figure 2.—Boy’s Costume. 


HE Perenorr, or Dresstnc-Rose, is so simple 

in construction that it is easily understood from 
the view taken. The back falls in large reversed 
plaits from the top at the neck. The sleeves have a 
houillonnée at the elbow, and terminate with a mod- 
erately full frill. Instead of the cord and tassels, 
ribbon may be used to match with the ornament. 
The material may be of any preferred tissue; the 
one depicted is a cambric. The trimming consists 
of taffeta ribbon, drawn, of graduated width, ar- 
ranged in a serics of festoons, one overlapping the 
other; the places where their ends join are marked 
by neuds ; down the front of the robe there are, in 
the middle of each sweep of the ribbon, bows, with 
longer ends than those at the sides. When made 
of a semi-transparent fabric these ribbons may be 
drawn through the stuff, and form transparents. A 
licht apple or pea green is the color of the trimming 
which we have represented in the preceding illus- 


tration. 
Boy’s Costume.—Jacket of light-drab summer- 
cloth, elaborately ornamented with embroidery of \ \ 
braid; white pants. ‘The details of the costume will \ \ 
be gathered from the illustration. \ 
Breakrast Cap, of Valenciennes lace. If worn \ 
with the morning-robe represented in the illustra- 
tion on the preceding pag», the strings should be 
‘en suite.” \ lietre 3.—BreAKFAsr Cap. 
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